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PREFACE 


This book is based on the recommendations of the “Re- 
port of the Classical Investigation.’ Its main aim is to 
develop skill in reading Latin for the sake of what the Latin 
says about the ancient Romans. It also emphasizes the value 
of Latin for English. In the belief that the best way to learn 
to read Latin is by much reading, the book presents a large 
number of selections for reading. Some of this material has 
been drawn, with the kind permission of Longmans Green 
& Co., Ltd., from F. Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles. Not all the 
selections need be translated formally in class. Some may be 
merely read at sight. 

All new words, syntax, and inflections are first met by‘ 
pupils in the connected Latin of the lesson that they are 
reading. Thus pupils are made to see at all times how neces- 
sary a knowledge of these essentials is to an understanding 
of the language. 

The functional treatment of syntax and inflections carries 
with it no neglect of Latin gammar. Grammar is taught in 
this book in special sections; but it is taught as a means to 
an end, and never as an end in itself. As much grammar has 
been included as is needed to read the selections. Certain 
forms and principles of syntax have been postponed until the 
second year. This has made it possible to give classes greater 
experience and drill in the use of the forms and syntax that 
have been included. Grammatical principles are presented 
in association with the corresponding principles in English. 

About five hundred and fifty words are set for mastery 
during the year. They have been chosen for their impor- 
tance in English; for their importance in Latin as indicated 
by the frequency of their occurrence in Latin literature gen- 
erally and not in Caesar only; and for their inclusion in 
various lists and state syllabuses. 
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_ The value of Latin for English is stressed throughout the 
book: (1) English derivatives are treated systematically, 
with emphasis upon the natural English setting in which 
these words occur; (2) interesting stories of words form a 
continuous feature; (3) grammatical principles studied in 
Latin are applied to the correction of errors in English speech ; 
(4) training in translation as an exercise in the improvement 
of English is made possible through the use of connected 
Latin; (5) simple spelling relations are developed with prac- 
tice material. Throughout, attention is given to the develop- 
ment of an understanding of simple language relations. 

Unusual provision is made for developing a historical and 
cultural background through the Introduction and through 
the content of the Latin readings, which deal entirely with 
Roman life, traditions, and heroic legends, and with classical 
mythology. The English introductions to the stories, the 
notes on Roman life and customs, and the references for out- 
side reading contribute to the attainment of the same objec- 
tive, as do most notably the illustrations prepared for this 
book by Messrs. Rodney Thomson and Sears Gallagher. 

Abundant material, including detached sentences, oral ex- 
ercises, and composition, is provided for drill. Teachers are 
expected to use as much of this material as their classes appear 
to need and to omit the rest. After each five lessons pupils are 
given a chance to review what they have learned about gram- 
mar and vocabulary, and to test their accomplishment by the 
reading of a sight passage containing only the words and gram- 
matical principles that they have studied up to that time. 

The arrangement of the book, particularly of the last two 
divisions of each lesson, permits teachers to assign work of 
varying quantity to pupils of varying ability. The notebook 
may also be regarded as optional. 

The advice and assistance of Miss Frances E. Sabin of 
Columbia University, of Professor H. A. Hamilton of El- 
mira College, and of teachers who used the book in its first 
edition are recognized with gratitude. 
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THE ROMAN FORUM 


The Forum was the center of the public and political life of the Romans. Observe the splendor of the temples and other 
buildings in this reproduction of the Forum. On the right is a triumphal arch erected by an emperor. At the left is the 
Temple of Saturn, the oldest temple in the Forum and the treasury of Rome. Between the two is the rostra, or speaker’s 
platform, from which orators addressed the people. In the rear are the two temples of Vespasian and Concord, and behind 
them is the Tabularium, or record building. In the left background on a hill is the famous temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 


INTRODUCTION 


I 
THE ROMANS AND THE GREATNESS OF ROME 


In studying Latin you are studying the language of the 
ancient Romans, a people to whom we owe a great part of 
our modern civilization and a still greater part of our Eng- 
lish language. You have doubtless heard much of Rome, 
one of the most famous cities in the history of the world, 
located on the banks of the river Tiber in central Italy. 
On the opposite page is a picture of a part of Rome — not 
of the modern city, but of the ancient city — as it may 
have looked eighteen hundred years ago. For Rome is 
very old and is often called ‘‘the Eternal City.” 

Perhaps you already know something about the ancient 
Romans. For instance, you may recall the names of some 
noted Romans; or you may be able to recall stories or 
legends connected with the history of Rome; or you may 
have seen a play or a moving picture in which Roman 
characters appeared (as ‘‘ Julius Caesar” or ‘‘Ben-Hur’’) ; 
or you may know the names of certain Roman gods. How- 
ever much or little you now know, as you study Latin 
one of your objects will be to learn more about the history 
and life of this great and famous people and to discover 
what it is we owe to them in our language and in our 


ideas. 
xi 


xii INTRODUCTION 


Of course, Rome was not always a great and beautiful 
city, and the Romans did not always live in splendid 
palaces. Once Rome was only a little settlement on a hill 
by the Tiber, founded there seven hundred and fifty-three 
years before Christ. The early Romans lived in very prim- 
itive houses, such as those pictured on page xiv. They had 
to fight against warlike neighbors for their very existence ; 
but gradually they conquered their neighbors and ex- 
tended their territories. During the first two hundred 
and fifty years of her existence, when kings ruled Rome, 
only a smaii district around Rome was conquered. But 
after 500 B.c., when Rome had become a republic, her 
power spread more rapidly. By the year 2508B.c. the 
Romans had conquered all Italy. It was during this period 
that there were performed those deeds of valor, of en- 
durance, of self-sacrifice, of devotion to country, that have 
made the names of the old Roman heroes familiar to all 
succeeding generations. You will read some stories of 
these Roman heroes in this book. Trace the growth of 
Rome on the map on page xiii. 

By the time of Caesar (100-44 B.c.) the Romans had 
gained control of all the lands around the Mediterranean. 
Finally their empire included all of the European world 
that was then civilized. Their dominion extended from 
the North Sea to the Desert of Sahara, and from the 
Atlantic Ocean far into Asia Minor. Never before had 
so many nations been ruled by one government. Never 
before, or since, was so great a part of the civilized world 
under one government. The map between pages xxiv-xxv 
shows the Roman Empire at its widest. And all the time 
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ROMAN POWER IN ITALY 


the city of Rome was increasing in size and.splendor, until 
at length the Romans came to live amid such surroundings 
as you have seen pictured. It is about this people in the 
days of its greatness that you will learn during the years 
that you devote to the study of Latin. 

There are many books that tell the story of ancient 
Rome in a fascinating way. Select one of the books men- 
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THATCHED HUTS IN MODERN ITALY 


The thatched huts pictured above are almost identical with those constructed 
by the early Romans. In the simple life of early Rome all the household lived 
together in one room 


tioned below and begin at once to read about Rome. 
Keep up this reading in English as long as you study 
Latin. 


*“Famous Men of Rome,” by Haaren and Poland. 
**The Story of the Roman People,’ by Tappan. 
“The City of the Seven Hills,” by Harding. 
**The Story of the Romans,” by Guerber. 

“A Day in Old Rome,” by Davis. 


The myths which the Romans have passed down to us 
from the Greeks may be found in the following books: 


“The Wonder Book” and ‘Tanglewood Tales,’ by Hawthorne. 
“Classical Myths that Live Today,” by Sabin. 
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II 


WHAT OUR LANGUAGE OWES TO THE ROMANS 
Our Language largely Latin 
Over half the words you meet in reading English were 
used in some form by the ancient Romans. How it has 
come about that English, originally spoken by the Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain, is now so largely Latin, is an interest- 
ing story. 


The Spread of Latin 


Latin gets its name from Latium, a small district that 
lay chiefly south of the Tiber, in which Rome was situated 
and to which Latin was originally confined. As the Romans 
began their career of conquest they spread their language, 
and Latin became the language used not only throughout 
Italy but also in France and Spain and other countries 
near the Mediterranean. 

All spoken languages are constantly undergoing changes. 
The English we speak today is not the same as the English 
spoken five hundred years ago. Colloquialisms, slang, 
foreign words, and scientific terms are constantly coming 
into our speech. So Latin, as used in Italy, France, Spain, 
and elsewhere, underwent changes as the centuries passed, 
and finally it became Italian in Italy, French in France, 
Spanish in Spain, Portuguese in Portugal, and Rumanian 
in Rumania. Today these modern languages plainly 
show direct descent from Latin; indeed, they are called 
Romance languages, because they are derived from the 
language of the Romans. ‘“‘Rumanian”.-is simply the 
word “Roman” slightly changed. 
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How Latin Words got into English 


Britain also was conquered by the Romans, and the 
inhabitants learned from their conquerors many words 
which have been passed down to us. But English was 
especially influenced by Latin when the Normans came 
over from France to Anglo-Saxon England, A.D. 1066, 
under William the Conqueror, and brought with them 
French, a language descended from Latin. The two lan- 
guages intermingled, with the result that many words of 
Latin origin became a part of the speech of the English 
people. 

During the centuries since the Norman Conquest a 
constant stream of Latin words has entered English, many 
in almost the same form in which they were used by the 
ancient Romans. Thousands of words have been directly 
imported into our language by scholars; others have been 
brought in indirectly through French and other Romance 
languages as a result of constant intercourse between the 
nations. 


How much the World uses Latin. today 


Of the 20,000 words which you will most frequently 
meet in your English reading, about 10,400 are of Latin 
origin, 5400 came from Anglo-Saxon, and about 2200 
from Greek. This means that over half our commonly 
used words are derived from Latin, and that we owe a 
great debt to the ancient Romans. Thus Latin lives today 
in the speech of hundreds of millions of people throughout 
the world who are using words that were once a part of 
the Latin tongue. If you will look at the map (page xvii) 
and observe the parts of the world in which English and 
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LATIN A WORLD LANGUAGE 


English, a language that is half Latin in derivation, is the main language 
spoken in the parts of the world shaded with lines. The Romance languages, 
of Latin descent, are the main languages in the parts shaded with dots 


the Romance languages are spoken, you will see how 
much of the modern world is indebted to Rome for its 


language. 
III 


HOW LATIN WORDS APPEAR IN ENGLISH 


Three Forms of Latin Words in English 


Latin words, which make up half the words we use 
in English, appear in our language in three forms. . 


Latin Words that are still Latin 


First, there are words and phrases that are just the same 
today as they were when they came from the lips of a 


Roman two thousand years ago. When we use them, we 
R z 
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are conscious that we are using Latin. Thus, when we 
speak of an alumnus of Harvard College, or of the alumnae 
of Smith College, or of the alma mater of a friend, 
or of the salary a senator receives per annum, we are 
aware that we are using Latin words. When we use the 
plural of a noun of this class, we use a Latin, rather than 
an English, plural ending: so we say an alumnus, but 
the alumni; an alumna, but the alumnae; radius and 
radii; memorandum and memoranda. Such loan words, 
however, are given an English pronunciation. 

Perhaps you have used some of the following words, 
phrases, and abbreviations. When you use them, you are 
using the very words a Roman might have used. 


anno Domini post mortem sine die 

etc. pater noster pro tempore 
via verbatim vs. 

e pluribus unum per diem habeas corpus 
terra firma per capita vice versa 
finis ad libitum bona fide ~ 


Latin Words that have become English 


Secondly, there are many words that retain their original 
Latin form but have become so much a part of our lan- 
guage that we use them without being aware of their 
Latin origin. With these words we use an English plural 
ending. The following are examples of this class of words: 


actor auditor curator error inertia odium 
altar campus decorum favor janitor omen 
animal cancer delirium honor labor ratio 

area circus divisor horror lens specimen ° 


arena color doctor impetus militia villa 
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THE ROMAN FORUM 


This is a view of a reconstruction of the Forum, looking in the direction opposite 
that of the picture on page x 


Many of these words have interesting histories. For 
example, we owe the word arena to the popularity of 
gladiatorial games among the Romans. Aréna means 
‘““sand,”’ and since the inclosed space where the combats 
took place was covered with sand, it was called the arena. 
Hence comes our word “‘arena,” meaning the scene of a 
contest of any kind. 


English Derivatives 


Thirdly, there are the words that are derived from Catt 
but that have more or less changed their original form and 
meaning. These words are far more numerous than the 
words of the other two classes. Unless you have studied 
Latin, you will not realize how large is the proportion 
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of words of Latin origin in the book or newspaper you 
may be reading. Observe how many words derived 
from Latin occur in the following passage from the Con- 
stitution of the United States (they are printed in 
bold-faced type) : 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 

more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 

tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 

the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 

ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
- constitution for the United States of America. 


The Notebook 


You have now learned that there is a great deal in mod- 
ern life, both in our ideas and in our language, that has 
been handed down to us from the Romans. In your English 
reading you will meet many references to the Roman 
people, their history, and their famous men. Every page 
of a newspaper contains Latin words in one or more of the 
three forms described in this introduction. Develop the 
habit of noting such illustrations of our debt to Rome. For 
use in collecting and recording material of this kind you will 
need a loose-leaf notebook. In many ways the complete- 
ness of your notebook will indicate how much your study 
of Latin means to you; for if Latin becomes a part of 
your daily life, you will be constantly seeing Latin in the 
things around you, and your record of such discoveries 
will grow steadily. For suggestions as to the form of the 
notebook see the Appendix, page 1. ; 
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IV 
WHY WE STUDY LATIN 


Latin helps you to know English 


A knowledge of the derivation of Latin words in English 
enables you both to understand the meanings of many 
previously unfamiliar English words and to appreciate 
better the real meaning of many familiar words. If it 
becomes a habit with you to trace to its Latin source a 
new English word which you meet in reading, this habit 
will be a very important one for you throughout your 
later life. A knowledge of Latin enables you to under- 
stand the meaning of many Latin words, phrases, and 
quotations of frequent occurrence in English. Even in 
the spelling of English words derived from Latin a knowl- 
edge of their derivation is of assistance. The close con- 
nection between Latin: grammar and English grammar 
provides another way in which a knowledge of Latin will 
help you in English, for through it you should gain a 
better understanding of grammatical principles in English 
and should speak and write English more carefully. If 
you try constantly to translate whatever Latin you may 
be reading into the best possible English, this daily 
practice will contribute to your general power of express- 
ing your thoughts in English. Improving your command 
of English will make you more efficient in any calling. 
The study of Latin will also help you to understand 
the classical names, allusions, and references which 
abound in our literature and even in our newspapers 
and advertisements. : 
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Latin helps you in the Study of the Romance Languages 


The Romance languages are even more closely connected 
with Latin than is English, and you will find Latin of con- 
stant help in studying them, especially in the matter of 
vocabulary, if you form the habit of associating familiar 
Latin words with the new words you meet. 


Latin will help you greatly in the Study of Science and in the 
Pursuit of the Professions, especially Law and Medicine 


The majority of scientific terms and of legal and medical 
terms are of Latin origin. 


Latin helps you to know the Romans 


If you are to be really educated, you must know some- 
thing about a people that has played so important’a part 
in the history of the world. Rome not only conquered all 
the ancient world but it also borrowed all that was de- 
sirable in the civilization of the peoples it conquered. 
Ancient civilization converged in Rome; modern civiliza- 
tion starts from Rome. To a degree far greater than we 
realize, our civilization is Roman. When you are studying 
the Latin language, you are becoming more and more 
intimately acquainted with the people from whom we 
derive many of our laws and customs, our beliefs and 
ideals, our art and literature. Thus the study of Latin, 
by increasing your culture, will give you satisfaction all 
your life. 
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Vv 
HOW TO STUDY YOUR LATIN LESSON 
I. Thoroughness means Success 


In beginning the study of Latin you should realize that 
success in it requires the thorough mastery of each successive 
step much more than has been the case with some other 
subjects you have studied. Keep constantly in mind that 
each step is to be the foundation for another step, and 
master every step as you proceed. 


II. The Importance of the Right Method of Study 


Learning Latin requires persistent study, but you will 
learn Latin more easily and more thoroughly if you study 
each lesson in the right way. The following paragraphs 
give you a general view of the problems you will meet and 
of the way to attack them. After you have studied some 
of the lessons which follow, you will find a re-reading of 
this chapter very profitable. In fact, throughout the first 
year you will find it worth while to return to this chapter 
from time to time to see whether you are continuing to 
study your lessons in the right way. 


III. Reading the Latin to get the Thought 


The purpose of reading Latin is to find out what it says. 
Your first step in the preparation of each of the selections 
for reading in this book should be to read the Latin passage 
through in Latin, with all your efforts centered upon get- 
ting the meaning of the passage, upon understanding the 
story told by the Latin. Read it to yourself. Then read 
it aloud, trying to see the natural thought-groups into 
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which sentences in Latin as in every language fall. Some- 
times the entire meaning of simple sentences will be clear 
to you from this reading; usually part, at least, will be 
clear. Some, however, probably will not be clear. This is 
the part of the lesson that you must consider very closely. 
The problems that arise are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


IV. The Causes of Difficulty in getting the Thought 


The difficulties in grasping the thought of a Latin sen- 
tence come from new words; or from new uses of words; 
or from new forms of words. Therefore you will constantly 
need to learn the meanings of new words, which we call 
vocabulary; new uses of words, which we call grammar or 
syntax; and new forms of words, which we call inflection, 
as in declension, comparison, or conjugation. The order 
of words in a Latin sentence will also require study. 


V. How to get the Meaning of a New Word 

When you meet a new Latin word, try your utmost to 
work out its meaning by yourself. Very often you will be 
able to decide the meaning from an English derivative of 
the new Latin word, or from another Latin word which 
is related to the new word and is familiar to you. For 
example, it is easy to infer the meaning of Latin rosa 
from the English derivative rose; and it is natural to 
suppose that if filia, with a feminine ending, means 
daughter, filius, with a masculine ending, means son. 


VI. Getting the Meaning of a Word from the Context 


Frequently you will be able to solve the meaning of a 
particular word by the general meaning of the rest of the 
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IN A ROMAN STREET 


The scene is in front of a barber’s shop. Men of the upper class in Rome wore 

the hair cut short and the beard closely shaven. In time of mourning the hair 

and beard were allowed to grow. Barbers’ shops were often places of resort 
where persons stopped to gossip with their friends 


sentence, or by the context, as it is called. For example, let 
us imagine that you have met the following sentence in 
Latin, and that you have determined the meaning of all 
the words except terra firma: ‘After the unlucky ship 
had been kept at sea three weeks by the accident, terra 
firma was indeed a welcome sight to its impatient pas- 
sengers.”” To get the meaning of terra firma by the con- 
text, you should ask yourself what these words must mean 
to make sense; what they tell about the rest of the sen- 
tence. Obviously terra firma tells what was a welcome 
sight. What is it, then, that would be a welcome sight to 
one who has been detained at sea three weeks by accident ? 
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Either ‘“‘land’”’ or ‘‘another ship” would be a welcome 
sight. At this point in your reasoning such English deriva- 
tives of terra as terrace and terrestrial will aid you to de- 
cide whether the word means “‘land”’ or “another ship.” 
To solve the meaning of a new word by context is to 
reason out what it must mean in order to make sense with 
the rest of the sentence. It is sensible guessing. 


VII. The Three Ways of Solving the Meaning of New Words 


There are thus three ways by which you may fre- 
quently discover for yourself the meaning of a new Latin 
word without looking up its definition in the vocabulary. 
These are: 


1. Through the use of English derivatives 
2. Through the use of related Latin words 
3. Through the use of the context 


VIII. The Use of the Vocabulary as a Last Resort 


When a new Latin word is unlike any other Latin or 
English word that you know, and the context furnishes no 
help, you will need to look up its meaning in the vocabulary 
of the lesson or in the vocabulary at the end of the book. 
Never use the vocabulary to get the meaning of a word until 
you have done your best to work it out independently. — 


IX. New Syntax or Grammar 


The second difficulty you will meet in getting the 
thought of a Latin sentence will come from new ways of 
using words, or syntax, as the grammar of a language is 
called. Latin grammar and English grammar are much 
alike, Practically everything you have learned in English 
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about parts of speech and their properties applies to Latin. 
You have studied in English about the subject of a verb, 
the object of a verb, possessives, predicate nouns, etc. 
All these uses are equally important in Latin and are ex- - 
pressed by the same cases as in English. New uses will 
be explained in connection with reading lessons in which 
they occur. In studying them always consider whether the 
new use 1s like or unlike the usage in our own language. 
The syntax of any part of a sentence is simply what it 
tells about the rest of the sentence. In taking up each 
new principle the first step, therefore, is to define what the 
word or group of words tells in terms of the rest of the 
sentence. Thus, in the sentence “‘He remained in the city,” 
in the city tells where he remained, and it is, accordingly, an 
adverbial phrase of place, modifying remained. You must 
then note how this idea is expressed in English or Latin. 


X. New Forms 


You are familiar with the fact that English nouns may 
be made plural by the addition of certain endings, such as 
-S, -€S, -en: as, boys, foxes, oxen. This is also true in Latin, 
and you are already familiar with some of the endings 
which are used in Latin to form the plural of nouns; for 
instance, you know that the plurals of alumnus, alumna, 
and memorandum are alumni, alumnae, and memoranda. 
Possession may be expressed in English by the addition of 
the ending ’s to the noun: as, father’s. Likewise in Latin, 
possession is expressed by means of an ending; thus, 
nauta is in the nominative case, but nautae is in the pos- 
sessive (or genitive) case, meaning sailor's. You know that 
the objective case of nouns in English is like the nomina- 
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INSIDE A ROMAN HOUSE 


This picture of the interior of a house gives a glimpse of the surroundings amid 
which the home life of wealthy Romans was spent 


tive, but that some pronouns have a special objective-case 
form with the ending -m: as, him, whom, them. In Latin 
both nouns and pronouns have a special objective-case 
form, also usually ending in -m: as, nautam. Other case 
uses, however, are expressed in English mainly by the use 
of separate words called prepositions: as, to a boy, for a 
boy, of a boy, etc. In Latin these uses also are commonly 
expressed by special endings, and sometimes by separate 
words and special endings. Thus the three English cases 
become six in Latin. One of your main problems in Latin 
will be to learn these endings and the ideas which they 
2xpress. So important is this problem that you will find 
that practically no Latin sentence can be comprehended 
without an undersianding of the endings. You may almost 
say that the study of Latin is a study of endings. 
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XI. Final Preparation of the Reading Exercise 


After you have made out the meaning of all the sentences 
in the passage you are reading, translate it into the very 
best English at your command, making sure that your 
translation tells a connected, sensible story and that you 
are using natural, idiomatic English. Often your compre- 
hension of the thought of a passage may be tested by 
questions on the story in English or Latin instead of by 
translation. Lastly, read the passage aloud in Latin again, 
giving attention to its thought as you would if you were 
reading a passage in English. 


XII. The Use of the Appendix 


You will need to make constant use of the Appendix. 
You will find it helpful to get an idea of its contents as a 
whole. Turn to the Appendix now. Observe that it con- 
tains, systematically arranged, all the facts of syntax and 
inflection which you will need to learn during the year. 

Turn to page 15 of the Appendix, where you will find a 
Summary of Inflections. Regard this section as a kind of 
map of the territory to be conquered during the year. 
You will see the unknown part of this territory gradually 
reduced. With this map you should become very familiar. 

When you review forms, you will save time by knowing 
where they are in the Appendix. Furthermore, by using 
the Appendix you will see the relation of each small group 
of forms to the entire unit of which it is a part, and you 
will have a better grasp of that field as a whole. 

Observe on pages 33-37 a list of the grammatical prin- 
ciples included in this book, with references to the lessons 
where they were first developed. ' 
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VI 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


Two Ways of Pronouncing Latin 


There are two ways of pronouncing Latin: the English 
method, which you have naturally used in pronouncing 
the Latin words and phrases of the preceding chapters, 
and the Roman method, used by the Romans themselves. 
Continue to give an English pronunciation to all Latin 
words and phrases that are common in English: as, vice 
versa. But when you read Latin passages aloud, or quote 
Latin as Latin, use the Roman method. 


The Roman Method of Pronouncing Latin 


The main difference between the two methods is that 
in the English method there are several different sounds 
for each vowel and for some of the consonants, while in 
the Roman method there are but two sounds for each 
vowel and one regular sound for each consonant. No ° 
letters are silent/in Latin. The pronunciation of Latin 
by the Roman method is relatively easy. 

The best way for you to secure a correct pronunciation 
is by imitation. The sounds of Latin letters and the rules- 
for the accent of Latin words are given in the Appendix, 
pages 2 and 4. As the Latin of the first few lessons is 
read aloud to you by your teacher, repeat it at once with 
the utmost accuracy. Repeat it also by yourself in your 
home study. By so doing you will soon acquire a trained 
ear that will guide you.* 


* A carefully made set of Latin phonograph records in the school would be 
a valuable aid to a correct pronunciation. 
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EXERCISE 


Pronounce the following quotations after your teacher. 
Observe that each vowel has two sounds according to 
whether it is long, as indicated by the macron (4, é, etc.), 
or short, as indicated by the absence of any mark. 


Festina lenté, Make haste slowly. [A favorite saying of 
the emperor Augustus.] 

Faber est quisque suae fortiinae, Each one is the architect 
of his own fortune. [An early 
Roman saying. ] 

Labor omnia vincit, Perseverance 
overcomes everything. [The motto 
of Oklahoma.*] 

Montani semper liberi, Mountaineers 
are always free. 

Ad astra per aspera, To the stars 
through bolts and bars. [The 

MOTTO AND SEAL OF 
motto of Kansas.]_. WES? VIRGINIA 

Méns sana in corpore san6, A sound 
mind in a sound body. [The motto of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. ] 

Dulce et decdrum est prd patria mori, It is sweet and fine 
to die for one’s country. [A frequently quoted line from 
the poet Horace.] 

Carpe diem, Seize the opportunity. [Horace.] 

Nil déspérandum, Never despair. [Horace.] 

Véni, vidi, vici, J came, I saw, I conquered. [A famous 
message sent by Caesar after a swift campaign.] 

Vox populi, vox dei, The voice of the people ts the voice of God. 

Jastitia omnibus, Justice to all. [The motto of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ] 


* A collection of Latin mottves, especially those of the various states, would 
form an interesting section in your notebook. 
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LESSON 1 


ANCIENT EUROPE * 


Look at the illustration on the opposite page. Always get what 
information you can from the illustrations of this book. 


1. Discipuli, picttiram spectate (Pupils, look at ihe illus- 
tration). Pictiira (The illustration) est tabula (a map). 
Tabula est parva. Tabula est Eurdpa? antiqua.? 

Ubi est Britannia? Ubi est Gallia? Ubi est Hispania? 
Ubi est Germania? Ubi est Graecia? Ubi est Italia? 

Britannia est insula. Britannia est magna. Britannia 
est insula magna. Sicilia est insula. Sicilia ndn est‘ insula 
parva. Germania non est insula. Gallia non est insula. 

Hispania est paeninsula. Graecia est paeninsula. His- 
pania est magna, sed Graecia est parva. Italia paeninsula 


*To THE PupiIL. Use the following method in’ studying the passage for 
reading : . 

1. Read the passage aloud in Latin once or twice. 

2. Note the words of which you know the meaning. 

3. Consider next the unknown words. Consult the Vocabulary (p. 3). 
Cover the meanings given in the third column, and see if you can determine 
the meaning of the unknown words from the derivatives given in the second 
column. Remember that the context will often help you. 

4. Look in column three for the meaning of words you cannot otherwise 
determine. 

5. Translate each sentence in succession, reading the notes and learning the 
contents of any grammatical note as soon as you come to it. 

6. Translgte the whole passage to yourself. Use good English. Go over the 
translation tee or four times. 

R 1 


d 
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A SCENE IN ANCIENT ITALY 
This shows how a Roman emperor traveled with his escort 


magna est. Italia est longa. Italia non est lata. Ubi est 
R6dma? Roma est in Italia. Roma est antiqua. 

Romani (The Romans) in Italia habitabant (lived). Ger- 
mani in Germania, Britanni in Britannia habitabant. 
Gallia erat provincia® ROmana. Hispania provincia R6- 
manaerat. Romani in Africa et in Eurdpa regébant (ruled). 


2. Notes 


1. In Latin there are no words for the Eriglish articles a, an, and 
the. Consequently, in translating Latin igto English, an article 
must be supplied wherever one is needed. 

2. The meaning of this and other proper“hames of the exercise 
is plain; but Gallia, which appears on the map to occupy what is * 
now France, is to be translated Gaul, because the ancient Gallia 
included more territory than that of modern France. 

3. Eurdpa antiqua, ancient Europe.. The Latin expression terra 
firma, with which you are familiar, prepares you to learn that a 
Latin adjective often follows its noun. 
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4. N6n est, is not. Observe that the order of words in Latin is 
not the same as the order in the English translation. Try to take 
in the thought in the Latin order of words, but in translating use 
the English order, no matter what the order in Latin may be. 

5. The Romans organized as provinces the land they con- 
quered. Each prévincia was ruled — often harshly — by a military 
governor sent out from Rome. 


3. Vocabulary 


Learn very thoroughly the meanings of the underlined 
words. The better you learn the meaning of each Latin 
word as you come to it, the more easily you will read the 
Latin passages that lie ahead. 








NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
disci’puli disciple Drei pls pupils 
picti’ra picture Pertirer illustration 
specta’te spectator «apectodor look at 
est rp is 
ta’bula table  talua table, map 
par’va pave, oe ube Lote) 3 -f-little, small 
anti’qua antique antigo old, ancient 
w’bi, adv. £ & where? 
in’sula peninsula Portnla island 
mag’na magnify weg? great, large 
non, adv. onskid —~%¢e- not 
paenin’sula eninsula, 7nsula peninsula 
sed, conj. but 
lon’ga long Lorre long 
1a’ta latitude - 2 wide, broad 
in, prep. a in, on 
e’rat nr was 
provin’cia province preven province 
Roéma’na A mene Roman 


et, conj. et cetera, etc. 2 and 
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4. The Latin Vocabulary in English 


1. You have already learned that a knowledge of Latin will 
give you.a better understanding of English words derived 
from Latin. The following questions involve the application 
to English of the Latin words in the Vocabulary : 

What is meant by calling a person a disciple of someone 
else? How may discipuli, if pronounced correctly, help you 
to spell disciple correctly? What is an antiquarian? What 
is meant by calling England an imsular kingdom? In paenin- 
sula the prefix paene- means almost. What, then, does penin- 
sula literally mean? From what Latin adjective does 
longitude come? What is the difference between latitude 
and longitude? 

Record derivatives in a section of your notebook. Leave 
a space under each derivative and watch for a good English 
sentence containing it. Copy or paste it into your notebook. 
For the notebook see the Appendix, page 1. From now on 
watch for other English words which you think may be de- 
rived from these same Latin words. 

2. The conquest of Europe by Rome is reflected in the 
large number of geographical names that are Latin 
Thus, Spain is from Hispania, Germany from Germa 
from Italia, Europe from Eurdpa, Britain from Bri 
The islands of Sardinia and Corsica preserve their Roman 
forms. Many names of cities, such as Chester, Paris, 
Cologne, go back to Latin forms. When you later read 
Caesar’s account of his conquest of Gaul, you will meet the 
Latin words from which come the names of the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the Marne, and the Seine. 

The vocabulary we use in geography is largely Latin. You 
have seen that province and peninsula are Latin. Continent, 
coast, ocean, lake, river, mountain, strait, estuary, promontory, 
isthmus, have come to us either from Latin or through 
Latin. 
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5. Drill and Review - © 


Read each of the following sentences * in Latin, and then 
translate it: 

1. Tabulam spectate. 2. Insulam spectate. 3. Britannia 
non est longa. 4. Britannia non est paeninsula. 5. Britan- 
nia non est insula parva. 6. Ubiest tabula? 7. Ubi est in- 
sula? 8. Ubiest picttira? 9. Tabula est lata. 10. Pictira 
non est lata. 11. Sicilia est antiqua. 12. Eurdpa est lata. 

* To THE TEACHER. The sentences may be used as a reading exercise; or 


they may be comprehended and translated by the class at sight; or they may 
be used for grammatical drill. 








ANCIENT ROME 


The extent of the city and the size and magnificence of its buildings are shown 
in this reproduction of Rome as it perhaps looked in the days of the emi§grors. 
Note the arch in the foreground. The open space beyond is the Roman Fotm 


LESSON 2 
ANCIENT ROME 


Read the following passage, proceeding according to the direc- 
tions given in the previous lesson. Do not be afraid to guess at 
the meanings of new words, but be sure you are guessing sensibly. 
The meaning you decide upon should fit the story. , 


6. Discipuli, pictiram spectate. Haec (This) est pictiira 
Romae antiquae (of ancient Rome).' Pictiira pulchra? est. 

Roma non est in Britannia. Roma non est in Germania. 
R6ma non est in Graecia sed in Italia. 

Roma est antiqua. Roma antiqua erat magna et clara.” 


Hodié Roma est magna et clara et pulchra. 
6 
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Italia est terra clara Eurdpae (of Europe). Italia an- 
tiqua erat terra magna Eurdpae antiquae. Germania an- 
tiqua erat terra barbara. Gallia quoque erat barbara. Sed 
Italia antiqua non erat barbara. Graecia quoque non erat 
barbara. Roma non erat barbara sed pulchra. 

Romani in terra pulchra habitabant. Romani in terra 
antiqua et clara habitabant. Graeci (the Greeks) quoque in 
terra clara habitabant ; sed Graecia erat provincia ROmae 
(of Rome). Magna erat fama Romae. Magna hodié est 
fama ROmae. 

7. Notes 

1. See section 2, note 3. 

2. Some Latin words have several meanings. So it is necessary 
for you to select the meaning that best expresses the thought of the 
sentence. 

3. A Latin word ending in -4 is not the same case as a word 
ending in -4. It is ablative, a case used in Latin with certain prep- 
ositions. This usage is unlike lish, which employs an objec- 
tive (accusative) case in. such ph¥gses. You have seen a Latin 
accusative in pictiram. 


8. Vocabulary 


Do not look up the meaning of a word until you have 
made every possible effort to solve it by yourself. Always 
associate the new Latin words with the English words re- 
lated to them, whenever this is possible. 





NEw WorpD RELATED WorpD ~ MEANING 
pul’chra beautiful, pretty 
cla’ra clarify clear, bright, famous 
ho’dié, adv. today 

ter’ra terra firma land, country, earth 
bar’bara ' barbarous rough, uncivilized 
quo’que, adv. also, too 

fa’ma defame fame, reputation 


10 
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9. The Latin Vocabulary in English 


1. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sentences: 


a. The magnitude of the task did not daunt him. 
b. She was more famous for her pulchritude than for her intellect. 
c. He spoke with the utmost clarity. 
d. ‘*The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
e. After the speech a prolonged discussion followed. 
f. That car is antiquated. 
g. His attitude was provincial. 
h. Our insular possessions seek independence. 


2. The stem spectaé-, which appears in spectate, look at, is 
found in many English derivatives. A spectator is one who 
looks at something. A spectacle is something one looks at. 
Spectacles are the means by which one looks at something. 
To expect something is to look out for it, and hence to ant? 
pate it. To respect someone is to look up to him. Respectfully 
means in a manner indicating that one looks up to another. 

3. Antic in “‘the antics of a clown” is a derivative of 
antiquus, old. It first meant something old; then, out of 
date, odd; and finally a grotesque trick. 


10. Drill and Review 


Read each sentence in Latin; then translate it: 


1. Terra est lata. 2. Terra est parva sed pulchra. 
3. Italia antiqua erat pulchra. 4. Britannia antiqua erat 
barbara. 5. Terra barbara erat magna et lata. 6. Hispania 
erat terra barbara, sed hodié Hispania non est barbara. 
7. Ubi est insula magna? 8. Hodié Britannia est clara 
insula. 9. Provincia erat magna. 10. Ubi habitabant 
Romani? 11. Romani in provincia non habitabant. 
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Grammar 


11. Parts of Speech. The Latin words that you have 
met include nouns (pictiira), verbs (est), adjectives (parva), 
adverbs (nén), conjunctions (sed), and prepositions (in). 
There are also pronouns and interjections in Latin as in 
English. You will need to know very clearly the distinction_ 
between these parts of speech if you are to understand the _ 
relations of Latin words in sentences. _ 


12. Inflection. You have observed. that Latin words ap- 
pear in changed spellings: as, antiqua, antiquae, antiqua; 
pictira, pictiram. English words change similarly: as, ox, 
oxen; who, whose, whom. Such changes of form, made to show 
differences in the use of words, are called d inflection. Latin 
you will find to be a much more inflected language than 
English. If you look on page 15 of the Appendix you will 
find the complete inflection of porta, AaQun of the first 
declension. 

» 18. Declension and Conjugation. The inflection of nouns, 
\pronouns, and adjectives is called declension. The inflection 
Jof verbs is Bs ed conjugation. Nouns are inflected to show 
‘ number an a cases *“pronouns and adjectives to show number, 
case, and gender; verbs to show number, person, tense, mood, 
/and voice. Adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 

tions do not change form. 

14. Cases. Latin nouns have five regular cases: nomina- - 
tive, genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative. See Appendix, 
pages 15,16. What cases has an English noun? 

15. Tenses. Latin verbs, like English verbs, have six 
tenses: present, past, future, perfect, past perfect, and future 
perfect. 


LESSON 3 
A ROMAN GIRL 


Read the following passage according to the directions given in 
Lesson 1. Try to take in the thought in the Latin order. 


16. Discipuli, picttiram spectate. 

Puella pupam (doll) portat.1 Pupa non est magna. Quis 
puellam videt? Quis pupam? videt? Puella pupam amat. 
Pupa puellam délectat. 

5  Tunicam (tunic)? puella gerit (wears). Bullam (locket) 4 
quoque puella habet. Bulla puellam délectat. Puella bul- 
lam ciirat, quod bulla puellam défendit (protects). 

Quis servam® in pictiira videt? Serva tunicam ferrea== 
Serva bullam non habet.® Serva puellam ciirat. Puellam 

10 amat.’ 

Puella columbam® habet. Columbam puella amat. Co- 
lumba puellam amat. Nunc puella parva et serva colum- 
bam spectant.? Columbam amant” et ciirant. 


17. Notes 


1. This sentence contains a combination of ideas which occurs 
constantly in English and which will occur repeatedly in all the 
Latin you will ever read. So you should at once study sections 
18-21 until you understand them thoroughly. 

2. Roman children had dolls, even dolls with crudely jointed 
legs and arms. They also had marbles, tops, hoops, kites, and toy 
wagons. They played such games as leap frog, blindman’s buff, 
and hide and seek; and they had a ball game resembling our hand- 
ball. Inside the house they played a sort of checkers. Older boys 
engaged in what we should call athletic games. 

10 








A ROMAN GIRL IN HER HOME 


The rooms of the rear part of a Roman house were placed round a courtyard 
such as is pictured here. The warm climate of Italy allowed the Romans to live 
out of doors much of the time 
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3. The young girl of ancient Rome wore a simple tunic, often of 
bright color, with short sleeves. 

4. The bulla was a locket worn about the neck from infancy by 
both girls and boys. Girls wore it until they were married, boys 
until they became of age. It consisted of two concave pieces of 
gold fastened together somewhat like a watchcase and containing 
a charm. The bulla was worn as a protection against the evil eye 
or witchcraft. 

5. There were many slaves in a well-to-do Roman family. 
Though the slaves were captives, taken in war and sold in the 
slave markets, they were often 
very well treated by their masters. 

6. Nén habet, does not have. In 
translating negative statements 
and questions you will frequently 
need to put in the auxiliary do, 
does, or did. 

7. In English the subject of a 
verb is regularly expressed. In 
Latin the subject, when it would 
be a personal pronoun (J, you, 
he, she, it, we, or they), is omitted, 
except for emphasis. When the 
subject of a Latin verb is not ex- 

A BULLA pressed, because it is known from 
the context, you must put into 
your translation the pronoun required by the context. Here, as 
you are reading about maidservant, which is in the third person, 
singular number, you will need the pronoun she. 
8. Doves, as well as ducks, geese, crows, quails, dogs, and 
monkeys, were often the pets of Roman children. - 
9. When a verb ends in -nt, it is in the third person plural, 
active voice. Why is spectant plural ? 

10. The pronoun they is needed in your translation, because the 
unexpressed subject is in the third person plural. The endings -t 
and -nt are perhaps familiar to you in the words exit, ‘‘he goes out,” 
and exeunt, “‘they go out,’’ Latin verbs that occur in English plays. 
Note that, since no subject is expressed, the endings -t and -nt are 
translated by personal pronouns. 
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Grammar 


18. The Subject, Direct Object, and Verb. The sentence 
Puella pupam portat consists of a subject (puella, g7r/), telling 
who does something; a direct object (pupam, doll), telling 
to what the subject does something; and a verb in the active 
voice (portat, carries), telling what the subject (puella) does 
to the object (pupam). The subject 
is said to be in the nominative case 
in both English and Latin; the direct 
object is said to be in the objective case, 
or, as it is called in Latin, the accusa- 
tive case. But the important point for 
you to grasp is that im English you 
know which word is the subject and 
which is the object from the order of 


words, or from the general sense. The 
subject regularly stands before the 
verb, and the object after the verb. 
How do you tell the subject and ob- 
ject in “*The boy saw the man”? Ob- 
serve that, if the order is reversed, the 
subject_and object are reversed. In A ROMAN DOLL 

“Latin, on the other hand, you tell 
which word is the subject and which is the object by the 
form of the words, especially by the case endings of nouns 
and the personal endings of verbs; The ending -a of pueila 
is the ending of the nominative singular, and shows that puella 

‘is the subject. The ending -am of pupam is the ending of 
the accusative singular, and shows that pupam is the direct 
object. Thus in a Latin sentence the words may occur in 
any order, for the endings show how they are used. The form 
of puella in Puella pupam portat, in Pupam puella portat, and 
in Pupam portat puella, shows that it is the subject, no matter 
what its position is in the sentence. It tells who carries the 
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doll. The ending -t of portat shows that it is a verb in the 
third person, singular number, to agree with the subject, 
puella, and in the active voice. When the verb is third 
person plural, the personal ending is -nt. 

You should now learn the following statements : 

19. First Use of the Nominative. As Subject. The nomina- 
tive case is used to express the subject of a sentence. 

20. First Use of the Accusative. As Direct Object. The ac- 
cusative case is used to denote the direct object of a verb. 


21. Agreement of Subject and Verb. A verb agrees with its 
subject in person and number. 

22. The First Declension. There are five ways of declining 
nouns in Latin. Nouns ending in -a in the nominative singu- 
lar are said to belong to the First Declension. The accusa- 
tive singular of nouns of the first declension ends in -am. 
You will learn the other cases of nouns of this declension in 
subsequent lessons. Look at the complete inflection, Appen- 


dix, page 15. g?erhaps your teacher will wish you to learn 
the comples€ inflection now. 











23. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD_. RELATED WoRD MEANING 
puel’la girl 
por’tat , portable carries 
quis? ‘ i omeeed | who? ; 
vi'det vey sees 
a’mat Amn loves, likes 
délec’tat delectable dalrilen pleases, delights 
ha’bet has, holds 
cu’rat curator av. takes care of 
quod, conj. because 
ser’va servant Awww maidservant 
colum’ba coleven ay dove 


nunc, adv. now 
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24, Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sentences: 
a. We were served a most delectable luncheon. 


b. He was accurate in all his statements. 
c. The terrain at this point was very uneven. 


2. The stem porté- appears in many English derivatives. 
A portable stove is one that can be carried. To import articles 
into this country is to carry or bring them in, while to export 
wheat is to carry it out. A reporter is one who carries or 
brings back news. A report card is one that carries or brings 
back home the marks received. To transport troops across 
the ocean is to carry them across. When a person “goes 
into transports’’ over a gift, he is quite “‘carried away.”’ To 
support a proposal is to stand underneath it as a carrier, 
and so to uphold it. When a person comports himself with 
dignity, he carries himself with dignity. When an alien is 
deported from this country, he is carried away. A pupil’s 
deportment is his manner of carrying himself. 

3. Habit is related to habet, he has, and means the way 
one “has” or holds himself. 

4. Since both Latin and’ Anglo-Saxon have contributed to 
our English vocabulary, we have many pairs of words, one 
from Latin and one from Anglo-Saxon, which are formed on 
the same pattern and have the same general meaning. Thus 
the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of provide is foresee. These pairs 
of words are called heteronyms. The resemblance between 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon may be seen in certain inflections 
and syntax, as well as in vocabulary. * 

5. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct? 


It was the worst storm we (were, was) ever in. 


What principle brought out in this lesson should assist you 
to use each of these forms correctly ? 
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Drill and Review 


25. What case is used for the subject in Latin? for the 
direct object? What is the case of a noun if it ends in -a? 
if it ends in -am? What is the third person singular of 
spectant?- the third person plural of délectat and habet? 

26. Is there any difference in the meaning of Pupa puellam 
délectat and Puellam pupa délectat? 

27. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


The dove delights the girl. Iseean island. They have a picture. 


28. Copy the following sentences, supplying the lacking 
subject or object. Be sure to use correct endings. 








1. Puella —— habet. 5. Quis amat et ciirat? 
2. —— est pulchra. 6. est in Europa. 

3. Serva —— videt. 7. —— puellam spectat. 

4, Columba —— délectat. 8. —— pupam portat. 


29. Read each sentence in Latin, state what the italicized 
word tells, and then translate it: 

1. Pictiira pygllam délectat. 2. Puellam tunica délectat. 
3. Pictiiram sgfva nunc videt. 4. Serva pupam non portat. 
5. Quis bullgm habet? 6. Quis cglumbam amat? 7. Puella 
et serva 4nsulam quoque spectant. 8. Tunica et bulla 
puellam délectant. 9. Puella insulam nunc spectat. 
10. Puellam serva cirat. 11. Serva puellam_ cirat. 
12. Ctrat serva puellam. 13. Servam .puella_ cirat. 
14. Fama est magna et parva. 














A ROMAN LADY TEACHING HER DAUGHTER 


Roman children spent a great deal of their time with their parents, receiving in 
this way no small part of their education 


LESSON 4 
A ROMAN LADY AND HER DAUGHTER 


You have learned that the endings of Latin nouns and verbs are 
important. The study of Latin is very largely the study of endings. 
What is the case of filiam, matréna, pictira, puellam? 

80. Discipuli, picttiram spectate. 

Nova! pictira matrdnam? ROodmanam! et filiam* 
ostendit (shows). Quis vestrum (Which one of you) 
matronam videt? Quis filiam non videt? Matrona 
stolam,‘ sed filia tunicam gerit (wears). Matrona et filia 5 


nunc sedent (are sitting). 
R 17 
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Matrona filiam parvam habet. Filiam amat et curat. 
Matrona superba filiam docet.> Parva filia arithméticam 
(arithmetic) et linguam recitat. Linguam Latinam recitat. 
Fortasse arithmética et lingua puellam parvam délec- 


ur 


tant.6 Lingua Latina puellam Romanam certé deélectat. 


Fama Romae (of Rome) matronam et filiam délectat. 
Matrona filiam laudat quod bene recitat. Quis vestrum 
linguam Latinam hodié bene recitat ? 


31. 


Notes 


1. In English the adjectives this and that change their form to 
these and those when they modify plural nouns. These are the only 


A ROMAN BROOCH 








English adjectives _ which change_ their 
form i | in this way. In Latin, however, ad- 
jectives” regularly change their form to 
agree in gender, number, and case with 
the nouns they modify. Thus you find 
nova pictiira (nominative), but matré- 
nam Rémanam (accusative). Learn sec- 
tion 32 now. 

2. No ancient nation held women in 
higher respect than did the Romans. The 
Roman matron was absolute mistress in 
her own house. She directed the affairs of 
the household and supervised the slaves, 
but did no menial work herself. The early 
training and education of her children 
were in her care. She fitted her daughters 
to be mistresses of houses similar to her 





own, and was their constant companion until their marriage. 

3. Filiam, her daughter. Possessive adjectives (his, her, its, my, 
their, etc.) are usually omitted in Latin unless they are emphatic 
or are used for contrast. In translating, supply the proper possessive 
wherever it is needed in English. 

4. The stola was the distinctive dress of the Roman matron. It 
was a long woolen garment, reaching to the feet, and having a wide 
flounce sewed to the lower hem. Around the neck was a purple 
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border.. The open sleeves were loosely clasped with beautiful 
brooches or buttons. Beneath the stola a tunic was worn. For 
outdoor wear women had a loose garment called a palla. Neither 
men nor women wore stockings. Nor did they wear hats except 
when traveling. 

5. Though the education of women was not carried far, Roman 
women are said to have spoken the purest Latin. 

6. If you were not translating Latin, should you be more likely 
to say, ‘‘Arithmetic and language please the little girl” or ‘The 
little girl likes arithmetic and language’”’? 


Grammar 


32. Agreement of Adjective and Noun. An adjective agrees 
with its noun in gender, number, and case. 


33. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp ~ RELATED Worp MEANING 
no’va, adj. novice “~V~ new 
matro’na matron wrabvoree lady 
fi‘lia filoo daughter 
super’ba, adj. superb amburticn proud, haughty 
do’cet doves teaches 
lin’gua linguist Q~~~ language, tongue 
re’citat recite 2c recites 
Lati’na, adj. Latin Lali Latin 
fortas’se, adv. ; Ne perhaps 
cer’té, adv. certain «ortemnenrie certainly, surely 
lau’dat laudable owe praises 
be’ne, adv. benefactor (2-™ well 

34. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Many laudatory remarks were made regarding his action. 
b. The climate had a very beneficial effect. 
c. Many innovations were made in the staging of the play. 

' wr Nn ns . « 
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2. Nova, new, has a number of derivatives. A novel idea 
is a new idea. A novel was originally so called because it 
was a new tale. A novelty is a new thing. To renovate a 
house is to make it like new, to renew it. To innovate a 
style is to bring in one that is new. A novice is one who is 
new to a situation. Nova Scotia means New Scotland. 


Drill and Review 


35. How do English and Latin adjectives differ? 
36. Copy the following, completing the unfinished words: 
1. Matrona stol— nov— laudat. 
2. Arithmétic— puellam non délecta—. 
3. Puell— parv— matronam pulchr— spectat. 
4, Matrdna et puella insul— magn— et lat— vident. 
5. Lingu— Latin— amant. 


87. Read each sentence in Latin and then translate it. 


1. Matrona tabulam spectat. 2. Matrona Romana 
tabulam novam laudat. 3. Nova pupa puellam parvam 
délectat. 4. Quis arithméticam et linguam nunc docet? 
5. Quis stolam novam quoque habet? 6. Matrona servam 
novam laudat. 7. Hodié puella parva linguam non bene 
recitat. 8. Picttira nova matroOnam superbam délectat. 
9. Insulam longam spectant. 10. Matrdna et serva 
puellam vident. 




















ROMAN HOME LIFE 
Observe the kinds of table and lamp shown here, also the chair and stool 


LESSON 5 
A ROMAN LADY AND HER DAUGHTER AT HOME 


Read the following exercise, remembering to pay careful attention 
to the endings of the words. You cannot read Latin as you read 
English, merely by seeing the meanings of the words in their order. 

38. Novam pictiram hodié spectd.!. Matronam 
Romanam et filiam video. Méatrona et filia sedent. 
Quid spectas? Quid vidés? 

Pictiram spectamus et ménsam? pulchram et cathe- 
dram (chair) et sellam vidémus. Discipuli, quid spectatis ? 
Quid vidétis? Spectatisne* statuam? Quis vestrum (of 
vou) lucernam (lamp) videt? Quis tabulam parvam videt ? 

21 
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ROMAN LAMPS 


Nunc matrona puellam non docet. Matrona Romana 
et filia statuam non spectant; nam matrona fabulam 
narrat et filia certé audit (7s listening). Fortasse matrona 
' fabulam novam bene narrat et fabula nova puellam par- 
vam délectat. Quid puellam délectat? Quis puellam 
Romanam délectat? Ridetne puella? Cir non ridet? 


39. Notes 


1. Specté, I am looking at. At once study very thoroughly sec- 
tions 40-44. You will need the information they contain .before 
you will be able to read this lesson. 

2. To us a Roman house would seem bare and empty, for the 
Romans had few articles of furniture. They cared more for costly 
materials and fine workmanship in those articles they had than 
they did for comfort. It is said there was probably not a comfortable 
bed within the walls of Rome. Their chairs too were hard and un- 
comfortable. Roman tables varied much in shape and attractive- 
ness; some were very costly. Of their chairs, the sella was an 
ordinary stool, and the cathedra a chair with a curved back and 
arms. The Roman lamp was a vessel holding oil or melted grease, 
which was burned by a wick protruding through a hole in the top 
of the vessel. Often the lamps were graceful and beautiful, but 
they furnished a very dim and smoky light. 
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3. You have seen that questions are asked in Latin, as in English, 
by interrogative words. If there is no interrogative word in the 
sentence, a question may be indicated by the syllable -ne, which is 
attached to the first word of the sentence and called an enclitic. 
This syllable does for the Latin sentence what is done for the Eng- 
lish by the interrogative order of words and an interrogation point: 
as, spectasne pictiram, are you looking at the picture? 


Grammar 


40. Personal Endings. Inthe conjugation of an English verb 
in the present indicative active (I see, you see, he sees, etc.) 
there is but one special personal ending. That is the ending 
-s, which shows the third person singular number. In Latin, 
however, there is a special personal ending for each person 
and number of the active voice, making six active personal 
endings. Since the person and number of a Latin verb are 
indicated by one of these personal endings, a personal pro- 
noun is not required as in English. You have learned that 
the third person singular of a Latin verb ends in -t, and the 
third person plural in -nt. In the same way, in specté, J look 
at, the ending -6 shows the person and number just as the 
pronoun J does in English. 

The personal endings are 


Singular Plural 
Ist Pers. -6 (-m) =I -mus = we 
2d Pers. -s = you -tis = you 
3d Pers. -t = he, she, it -nt = they 


When the President vetoes a bill passed by Congress, he 
is really saying vetd, ‘I forbid (it),” and he expresses the J 
by the ending -é. 


41. The Present Indicative Active. ‘The verbs in this exer- 
cise aré in the present indicative active, a tense that expresses 
a simple act, or an act going on in present time. The indica- 


tive mood states a fact or asks a question. This tense is 


——__ 
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formed simply by adding the personal endings given above 
to a part of the verb known as the present stem. It is formed 
very much as our English present tense would be formed 
were we to say love-I, love-you, loves-he, etc., instead of 
T love, etc. 

42. The Present Stem. The present stems of the verbs you 
have learned are vidé&, ciira-, porta-, délecta-, ama-, habé-, 
specta-, docé-, recita-, and lauda-. You will observe that 
some of these stems end in -4 and the others in -é. 

43. First and Second Conjugations. There are in Latin four 
classes, or conjugations, of verbs. They are distinguished 
from one another by the vowel in which the present stem 
ends. Verbs having a present stem ending in -a4 belong to 
the First Conjugation; those having a present stem in -é 
belong to the Second Conjugation. 

The present stem of a regular verb may be obtained by 
dropping the final -re of the present infinitive active of the 
verb: as, amare, fo love, present stem am4a-; vidére, fo see, 
present stem vidé-. The present infinitive active will be given 
in the vocabularies hereafter, to tell you to which conjuga- 
tion a verb belongs. It is the second principal part. 

44. The Present Indicative Active of the First and Second 
Conjugations. The present indicative active of the First and 
Second Conjugations is inflected as follows: 


: First CONJUGATION 
Singular Plural 


1. vo'Cd, I call, am calling voca’mus, we call, are calling 
2. vo’cas, you call, are calling _voca’tis, you call, are calling 
3. vo’cat, he, she, it calls, ts vo’cant, they call, are calling 


calling 
SECOND CONJUGATION 


. mo’ned, I warn, etc. moné’mus, we warn, etc. 
. md’nés, you warn, etc. moné’fis, you warn, etc. 
. mo’net, he, she, it warns, etc. mo’nent, they warn, etc. 


WHR 
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Observe that each form has two meanings, a present simple 
and a present progressive; that -46 becomes -6 in the first 
conjugation; and that 4 and é become short before the per- 
sonal endings -t and -nt. See also section 17, note 6. 

The present tenses of the model verbs are reprinted in the 
Appendix, page 25. Turn to that page now and locate them 
for future reference. When you need to review them, you 
will find it much more convenient to use the Appendix than 
to search for the particular place where they first appeared. 





45. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

se’ded, sedé’re seat 2tor errtevlo sit 
quid (nom. and acc.) what ? 
mén’sa wnie300 table 
sel’la sedeg ade» stool 
sta’tua statue statue 
nam, conj. for 
fa’bula fable folndos story 
nar’ré, narra’re narrate “ova tell 
ri’ded, ridé’re deride kw laugh, laugh at 
cir, adv. why? 

46. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. A sedentary pursuit is not so healthful as an outdoor life. 
b. The narrator of this fabulous tale was greeted with derision. 
c. We could see his lips move, but his words were inaudible. 


2. Seded, I sit, has a number of derivatives. To preside 
over a meeting is to sit before, in authority over, the others. 
The preszdent is the one who sits before the others. To super- 
sede someone in command of an army means to sit over him, 
and, hence, to displace him. A reszdence is the place where 
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one habitually sits or remains. A country seat is therefore a 
country residence. The residue of an estate is that which 
remains or abides. When a flood subsides, the water settles 
down. Dissident factions in a political party sit apart from 
each other, and hence disagree. Sediment is that which 
settles at the bottom of a liquid. A sedentary occupation is 
one that requires much sitting, such as bookkeeping. An 
assiduous employee is one who is always sitting on his job, 
and hence is diligent. For the opposite idea we have the 
slang expression ‘‘to lie down on the job.”” To attend to one’s 
duty with sedulous care is to do it with diligence. 

3. Observe that Latin seded and Anglo-Saxon sit resemble 
each other, in spelling and meaning. Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
are themselves derived from an original “grandparent” 

- language, which we call the Aryan language. Sedeo and sit 
“Sre descended from a common parent word in that language. 

4. Supersede is frequently misspelled. How should your 
knowledge of its derivation prevent you from misspelling it ? 

5. How do you account for the resemblance between 
ménsa and Spanish mesa? What does each mean? 


Drill and Review * 


47. Add the personal endings to the stems vidé-, cira-, 
porta-, ama-, habé-, specta-, docé-, and lauda-, observing the 
changes in spelling and quantity indicated in section 44. 

48. The present stem labéra- means work. Write, accent, 
and give the meanings of the present infinitive active; the 
present indicative active, third plural; first plural; second 
singular ; second plural ; first singular; third singular. 

Do the same for sedé- and narra-. To which conjugation 
does each of these verbs belong? How do you know? 

*To THE TEACHER. Several types of review are regularly included in this 
section of each lesson in order to provide a variety of material from which selec- 


tions may be made. It should not be necessary for the average class to cover all 
the review material of all these types. 
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49. Answer in Latin these questions about the reading 
exercise of this lesson: 
Quis in sella sedet ? 
Quid in pictira vidétis? 
Quid in pictura vidés? 
Quis fabulam narrat? 
Cir matrona fabulam narrat? 


50. What does the present infinitive active tell you about a 
Latin verb? What English pronouns correspond to the 
Latin personal endings -mus, -tis, -s, -6, -t, -nt? 

51. Write in Latin: 

I look at a table. You look at a lamp. He looks at a statue. 


She looks at a long table. We tell astory. You tell a story. They 
have a new statue. Why do you laugh? 


52. Read each sentence in Latin and then translate it: 


1. Picttiram novam et pulchram laudo. 2. Hodié 
linguam non recitamus. 3. Bene recitatis. 4. Quid docés? 
Docésne arithméticam? 5. Novam linguam docémus. 
6. Délectatne nova lingua puellam ROmanam? 7. Cir 
servam non laudas? Bene laborat. 8. Ridémus quod 
fabulam novam narras. 9. Cur sedétis? Cir non docétis? 
\10. Ménsam parvam spectamus; nam ménsa est pulchra. 


REVIEW 1 
53. Vocabulary Review 


There is a certain danger in learning by heart paotiealie 
English equivalents of Latin words, and you will always need 
to be on your guard when you are translating Latin sentences. 
There is scarcely any Latin word for which there is one 
English equivalent that covers exactly the same ground as 
the Latin word and is always to be used in translating it. 
Words get their meanings largely from the context in which 
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they are used, that is, from the general meaning of the sen- 
tence, and thus have many shades of meaning, which should 
be brought out by using different English words in translat- 
ing the same Latin word. 

The English equivalent which you learn will assist you 
in remembering the central idea of the word, but it will fre- 
quently not be the best translation of the Latin word when 
met in a Latin sentence. This is a very important idea for 
you to grasp. For if you should go through your Latin course 
always translating the words given in the vocabulary lists 
by the same English equivalents, you would impoverish your 
English vocabulary instead of enriching it. For example, 
there are probably ten different English words which you 
should use in translating magnus in different contexts; the 
equivalent great, commonly given to show the key idea of 
the word, should rarely be used. Practice in translating Latin 
will be a valuable means of enlarging your English vocabu- 
lary if you constantly seek for just the right word. On the 
other hand, you can see how flat, wooden, and unnatural 
your translations will be.if you invariably use the same word 
in translating a given Latin word. 

In the following list are given the words of the vocabularies 
of Lessons 1-5 that are for permanent retention. These words 
should be learned with great thoroughness. 

1. amo 13. insula 25. parva 

2. barbara 14. lata 26. portd 

3. bene 15. lauds 27. provincia 

4. cir 16. lingua 28. puella 

5. curd 17. longa 29. quis 

6. doced 18. magna 30. quod 
' Test 19. ménsa 31. quoque 

8. et 20. nam 32. sed 

9. fama 21. -ne ; 33. spectd 

10. filia 22. non 34. terra 

11 

12 


. habed 23. nova 35. ubi 
Pei! 24. nunc 36. video 
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54. Grammar Review 


What are the names of the Latin parts of speech, cases, and 
tenses? What is meant by inflection, declension, conjuga- 
tion? by case endings and personal endings? by the present 
stem of a verb? What nouns make up the first declension? 
How are verbs of the first and second conjugations in- 
flected in the present indicative? In what way have you seen 
the nominative case used? In what way the accusative? In 


what respects does a verb agree with its subject? In what. 


ways does an adjective agree with its noun? What asks the 
question in a sentence containing no interrogative word? 
Give the present infinitive and the present stem of each 
verb in section 53. Give the first person singular and plural 
of each verb; the second person singular and plural. Give 
the accusative singular of each noun in section 53. 


55. Sight Translation 
SCHOLA NOSTRA 
(See if you can read this passage without looking up any words.) 


Schola (school) nostra (our) in America, non in Italia 
est; nam America est patria (country) nostra. Patriam 
nostram amamus. Patriam quoque ciramus. America 
hodié non est terra barbara. Sed olim (once) America 
terra barbara erat. Quis patriam non amat? 

In camera (room) nunc sedémus. Schola nostra cameram 
magnam habet. Longa et lata est camera. In camera 
ménsam et sellam et statuam vidémus. Camera nostra 
tabulam magnam et pictiiram pulchram habet. 

In picttra-puella Romana columbam ctirat. Matronam 
quoque in picttra vidémus. Matrona fortasse filiam 
laudat, quod puella parva columbam pulchram bene ciirat. 
Portatne puella columbam ? 
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In tabula Italiam antiquam vidétis. Vidétisne in 
tabula insulam et paeninsulam? Sicilia est insula. Magna 
est. Sed Italia paeninsula est. Ubi Romam vidés? 
Romam spectate. ROma magna et clara erat. Hodié 
fama Romae (of Rome) magna est. Britanniam quoque 
in tabula vidés. Britannia antiqua erat provincia Romana. 

Scholam nostram amo et laudd. Amasne scholam nos- 
tram? Quis scholam nostram non amat? Fama scholae 
nostrae clara est, quod in schola nostra femina (woman) 
10 linguam Latinam bene docet. Lingua Latina antiqua est. 

Sed nobis (fo us) nova est. Lingua patriae nostrae non 

est Latina. Linguam nostram amamus. Lingua Latina 

nos (us) délectat. Femina nos laudat, quod bene recita- 
mus. Cur fémina fabulam longam nOn narrat? 


oO 


56. Derivation 


1. Can you tell the Latin word (and its meaning) with 
which each of the following English words is connected by 
derivation? Magnate, antiquated, spectator, subterranean, re- 
port, bullet, portage, territory, insulate, linguisi, laud, antiquity, 
lingo, bilingual, defamation, curate, famous, filial, magnify, 
nonsense, linguals, terra cotta. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as, possible from 
doceé, habed, and laudé. 


LESSON 6 
THE ENTRANCE TO A ROMAN HOUSE 


Before reading the passage, state clearly to yourself what the 
ending -m on a noun will tell you, and what the endings -mus, -tis, 
-6, -t, -s, and -nt on verbs will tell you. What is the one point to 
remember about adjectives? What have you learned about the 
person and number of a verb? Remember to look at the endings. 


57. Hodié picttiram novam habéemus. Spectatisne, 
discipuli, picttiram novam? Quid in pictura nova 
videtis ? 

Ego! picturam specto. Picttiram video. Picttira mé 
certé délectat; nam viam Romanam video. Julia? ti 
pictiiram spectas. Délectatne té pictiira? 

Jilia, ego et ti pictitiram nunc spectamus. Cornélia, 
ti et Liicia picttiram spectatis. Quid vidétis? Vidétisne 
viam* et januam et tabernam? Via non est lata. Janua 
est magna. Quis tabernam non videt? Taberna Romana 
erat parva. 

Marcus pictiiram spectat. Quid is videt? Augustus 
et Julius quoque pictiiram spectant. Quid vident? 
Quem ‘ spectant ? 

Puellam * parvam Augustus et Julius spectant. Jilia, 
vidésne eam? Ego matroénam video. Matréna non sedet. 
Ea puellam parvam vocat, sed puella non properat. Cir 
ea non properat? 

Nunc Marcus pictiiram non spectat. Cir pictiira eum 


non deélectat ? 
31 
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THE FRONT OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


Part of the front of a Roman house was often rented for a shop, as here. The 
interior of the house can be seen through the doorway at the right. The passer-by 
could tell little about the style or elegance of a Roman house from its exterior. 
Notice the shop, the narrow sidewalk, and the stepping-stones at the crossing 


58. Notes 


1. Ego, J, is a pronoun of the first person. Learn at once what 
is stated about personal pronouns in section 59. 

2. Many English names for boys and girls come from Latin 
without change: as, Alma, Augustus, Clara, Cornelius, Flora, 
Julia, Julius, Leo, Marcus, Rufus, Stella, Virginia. Others have 
been changed: as, Horace, Paul, Margaret, Cecilia, Belle, Mabel, 
Grace, Vincent, Sylvester. 

3. You must imagine ancient Rome as a network of narrow, 
crooked alleys rather than as a place of broad, straight avenues. 
Only a few streets were suitable for the passage of large vehicles; 
in fact, all traffic with vehicles was often forbidden except at cer- 
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tain hours of the day. The ordinary residence street gave the 
appearance of an alley with two walls, broken here and there by a 
doorway opening into the house wall. If the street was used for 
commercial purposes, the entrance to a house might be between 
two shops. The shops were small. The rooms of the Roman house 
were placed around an open court that was exposed to the sky and 
supplied them with light and air. Hence there were no windows 
in the exterior, except occasionally in the upper story. Balconies 
frequently projected from the second stories. 

You should not think of Rome as lacking all the things that 
characterize a modern city; as, for instance, police and fire pro- 
tection. For the Romans had vigilés (watchmen) who patrolled the 
streets, especially during the night, to safeguard the life and prop- 
erty of citizens: Frequently slaves were trained to do this work. 

4. Quem, whom, is accusative singular of the interroégative pro- 
noun quis. You have met these forms of this pronoun: 


Nom. sing. quis, who? quid, what? 
Ace. sing. quem, whom? quid, what? 


5. The normal order of words in a Latin sentence is subject, 
object, verb. Here the object precedes the subject. This order 
emphasizes the word removed from its normal position. In trans- 
lating, emphasize the object. 


Grammar 


59. Nominative and Accusative Singular of the Personal 
Pronouns. In the previous lesson you learned that the person 
of a verb is indicated by personal endings, and not by per- 
sonal pronouns as in English. Personal pronouns, however, 
exist in Latin; and they are even used as the subjects of 
verbs whenever emphasis or contrast in subjects is desired : 
as, amé, I love; but ego amé, J love. 

The Latin personal pronouns are: first person, ego, J; 
second person, ti, you; third person, is, he; ea, she; id, it. 
The following forms occur in this lesson: 

Nom. sing. ego, I- ta, you is, he ea, she 


Acc. sing. mé,mée té, you eum, him 6am, her 
R 
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60. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WoRD MEANING 

via via Albany way, street, road 
ja’nua janitor door, doorway 
taber’na shop, store 
vo’cé, voca’re vocal, convoke call, summon 
pro’perd, propera’re hurry, hasten 

61. ' Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Revocation of licenses is the penalty for careless driving... 

b. The road crosses the valley by a viaduct. : 

c. He was allowed much Jatitude in the exercise of his powers. 

d. His vocation is engineering, his avocation the study of birds. 

e. He was plainly an egotist. 

2. Via, way, road, has a number of interesting derivatives. 
Previous means going on the road before, and hence going 
before. A devious reply is one that goes out of the straight 
path, and hence is wandering. To deviate from the course 
is to go out of the way. An obvious fact is one that comes 
face to face with you on the road, and hence is plain. To 
obviate a difficulty is to meet it squarely on the road, and 
hence to resist it and dispose of it. A coat is impervious to 
the rain when there is no (7m) way (via) through (per) it. To 
convey a message is to accompany (con) it on the way, and 
a convoy is that which accompanies something on the way. 
An envoy is a person sent along the road, a messenger. 

3. Trivial is an interesting derivative of via, way, with the 
prefix ¢ri- meaning three. Trivial now means of slight im- 
portance, as in “trivial objections.”’ Originally it referred 
to that which takes place where three roads meet. When we 
know the history of the word, we find preserved in it a minia- 
ture picture of a phase of Roman country life. It calls upa 
picture of three roads which meet, with perhaps a fountain 
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by the roadside where people came for water and remained to 
gossip. Hence trivial literally refers to the idle conversation 
of loiterers who gather ‘tat the meeting of the three roads.” 

4. Voyager comes from via, way, and corresponds to Anglo- 
Saxon wayfarer. 


Drill and Review 


62. How do you know to which conjugation laudare be- 
longs? Add the personal endings to the present stems of 
laudare and properare. Then accent the resulting words, and 
give the simple and progressive meanings. When do you use 
the auxiliary do, does, or did in translating a verb? (§17, n. 6.) 

63. Give the nominative and accusative singular forms of 
the Latin words for I, you, he, she, who, and what. 

64. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

I am looking at a lamp, and you are looking at a statue. The 
lamp pleases me. Does the lamp please you? I see Julia. I call her, 
but she does not hurry. Marcus is looking at the shop. I call him. 
Does he hurry? He does not hurry. He hurries. 

65. Copy the following, completing the unfinished words: 


1. Ti statu— et méns— pulchr— habé—. 
2. Délectantne té statu— et méns—? 

3. Ego proper— quod tii voca—. 

4, Matr6na et serva propera—. 


66. Read each sentence in Latin and then translate it: 


1. Filiam parvam habed. Eam doce6. 2. Ea mé vocat, 
sed ego nOn proper6. 3. Ego linguam amo, ti arithméti- 
cam amas. 4. Té non laud6, quod bene hodié non recitas. 
5. Nune servam vocamus. Serva mé spectat, sed non 
properat. 6. Ubi eum vidétis? Properatne is hodié? 
7. Quem vocas? Quid spectas? Cur ridés? 8. Quid té 
délectat? 9. Taberna mé et té certé délectat. 10. Lata 
erat via. é 


LESSON 7 
THE APPIAN WAY 


In reading Latin give special attention to grouping, or phrasing. 
That is, read as a unit words that evidently go together to form one 
thought unit, such as an adjective and its noun, or a preposition 
and the noun it governs. You will find that this practice will 
enable. you better torfollow the thought of a sentence through to 
the end. 

67. In hac pictura (Jn this picture) viam Appiam! 
spectamus. Viam latam et planam (flat) vidémus. Feémi- 
nas? vidétis. Féminae* sunt ROmanae.* 

Quid habent féminae? Rosas habent. Rosae sunt 

5 rubrae et albae. Suntne pulchrae? Rosds rubras? et 
albas véndunt (are selling) féminae. Rosas ,féminae vén- 
dunt quod peciiniam désiderant. 

Lectica* (A litter) magna appropinquat. In lectica 
sedet matroOna Romana. Superba est matrona. Servi 

10 validi (Sturdy slaves) lecticam portant. 

Nunc féminae rosds démonstrant. Matrdnae Romanae 
rosas semper amant. Matrdna superba ex lectica (from 
the litter) rosas pulchras spectat. Rosae eam deélectant. 
Féminads matrona vocat ; nam rosas désiderat. ‘‘Quanti?”’ 

15 (How much? or What is the price?) rogat. Tum peciiniam 
numerat. 

“Gratias agimus. Vale!” (We thank you. Good-by!) 
clamant féminae. Nunc féminae pectiniam habent. 
Rosias non habent. Peciinia féminads certé délectat. Servi 


20 matrGnam et rosas per (along) viam portant. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE APPIAN WAY 


By the side of the great public roads leading out of Rome were placed tombs and 
memorials such as show in the background of this picture. Observe the slaves 
bearing a litter. At the left is visible one wheel of a cisium, a two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by horses, for short journeys outside the city. Two persons are riding in it 
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THE APPIAN WAY TODAY 


Roman roads were so well made that they have survived in places to this day. 
The picture shows a section of the Appian Way inits present condition. Observe 
the blocks of stone with which the road is paved 


68. Notes 


1. Outside the city there were broad and straight roads leading 
to all parts of Italy and even to distant points in the Roman 
dominions. These roads were as useful to Rome as railroads are to 
a modern city. They were built primarily to facilitate the sending 
of troops and supplies to the frontier. Their construction was 
equal to that of our best concrete roads today; indeed, they are 
said to have endured hundreds of years without repairs. Their 
grade was easy; they cut through hills; they crossed rivers and 
marshes by bridges and viaducts. The width was such that two 
broad wagons could easily pass. The Appian Way was the most 
famous of the Roman roads. It extended south from Rome. Over 
these roads people traveled on horseback, in carriages drawn by 
horses, and in litters carried by slaves. The rate of travel, on the 
average, was about thirty milesa day. If the traveler was fortunate, 
he put up for the night with friends; otherwise he had to suffer 
the discomforts of dirty inns. 
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A ROMAN COVERED CARRIAGE 


2. Féminas, women, is accusative plural and the direct object 
of vidétis. Learn thoroughly at this time section 69. 

3. Observe that the ending of the adjective has been changed 
so that it may agree with the noun it describes (§ 32). 

4. The lectica was a litter which was carried by slaves. It usually 
had a top. Its occupant might sit or recline. It was a common 
means of transportation inside the city. The Romans also had 
covered wagons drawn by horses or mules. Their means of travel 
were as good as the means in this country, or in England, at the 
time of the Revolution. 


Grammar 


69. The Nominative and Accusative Plural. When we use 
an English noun in the plural, we change its spelling: as, 
woman, women; girl, girls. In Latina similar change is made, 
and we find féminae and puellae for the nominative plural 
of fémina and puella, and fémindas and puellas for the accusa- 
tive plural. You are already familiar in English with this 
nominative plural ending -ae in such words as alumnae, 
formulae, nebulae, vertebrae, and others. 

A noun ending in -a or -ae is the subject, the doer of the 
action; a noun ending in -am or -ds is the direct object. 
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70. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

fé’mina feminine woman 
sunt are 
ro’sa rose 
ru’bra, adj. ruby red 
al’ba, adj. f albino white 
peci’nia money 
dési’deré, désidera’re desire wish 
appropin’qu6, appropinqua’re approach 
dém6n’str6, démonstra’re demonstrate point out, show 
sem’per, adv. always 
ro’g6, roga’re interrogative ask 
tum, adv. then 
nu’mer6, numera’re numeral count, count out 
cla’m6, clama’re exclamation cry out, shout 

71. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The boy had the effeminate habit of using perfume. 
b. His extravagance soon brought him pecuniary difficulties. 
c. The president issued the annual Thanksgiving proclamation. 


2. Vocd, J call, hasmany 
derivatives. To convoke 
(with change of ¢ to k) 
an assembly is to call it 
together. To revoke per- 
= mission to do something 

ROMAN COINS is to call it back, to 

recall it. A decision is 

irrevocable when it cannot be recalled. To invoke the aid of 
someone is to call upon him for it, and the invocation at the 
beginning of a religious service is a calling upon the Lord for 
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aid. When a speaker evokes great applause, he calls it forth. 
An advocate is one called upon to plead one’s case, and 
hence a lawyer. Provoke goes back for its explanation to the 
tournaments of medieval days, when the challenger called 
forth his opponent. Hence provoke came to mean challenge, 
and then irritate, anger. 

3. What does femme mean in French? 


Drill and Review 


72. Conjugate rogé in the present indicative active. 
73. Use each of the following phrases as the object of vided, 
first in the singular and then in the plural: 
puella pulchra via lata fémina Romana 
Insula magna taberna nova rosa alba 
74, Answer in Latin: 
Quid portant servi validi? Cir féminae rosas véndunt ? 
Quis in lectica appropinquat ? Quid fémina numerat? 
75. Express in Latin the italicized words: 
1. The Roman women wish money. 2. The ladies have white roses. 
3. We see the girls. 4. Rome does not have wide streets. 
76. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Pectiniam désideramus. 2. Tum féminae peciiniam 
numerant. 3. Quid vidés? Appropinquantne féminae? 
4, Puellae rosis albas démonstrant. 5. Filias pulchras 
habétis. 6. Viae tabernas pulchras habent. 7. Tune sem- 
per tabernds spectas? 8. Europa insulas magnas habet. 
9. Quid rogant? Quid rogatis? 10. Tai clamas. Ea vocat. 
11. Cir eam démonstras? 12. Ubisunt féminae et puellae? 








IN THE PERISTYLE OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The peristyle was a spacious court open to the sky. On all sides of this court was 
a colonnade, and in its center was frequently a pool, with sometimes a garden 


LESSON 8 


IN THE PERISTYLE ! 


Do your best to get the thought of a passage through the read- 
ing of the Latin. Use your imagination. Besure that you can recog- 
nize instantaneously all the forms thus far studied. What is the 
form (that is, the case and number) of filiae, filias, Cornéliam, 
matrona? 

77. Terentia, matroOna R6mana,? et Flaccus, maritus 
Terentiae (Flaccus, husband of Terentia), duas filias 
habent. Parvae et pulchrae sunt filiae. Una filia appella- 
tur (ts named) Cornélia*; altera Secunda appellatur. 

Cornélia, puella parva et pulchra, duodecim annds nata 


est (zs twelve years old). Secunda decem annos nata est. 
42 
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Terentia et Flaccus Cornéliam et Secundam, filias, maximé 
amant. Terentia filias cirat et Gducat; nam matronae 
Romanae filias semper éducant. 

In picttira Flaccum‘ et Terentiam vidémus. Quis 
videt Flaccum? Is stat, sed Terentia sedet. Ego Cor- 
néliam ab dextra (at the right) video. Tine Secundam ab 
sinistra (at the left) vidés? Cornélia et Secunda stant et 
aquam spectant. Quid in aqua vident? 

Spectate Flaccum. Quid Flaccus gerit (wear)? Flaccus 
togam ® gerit. Cornélia, puella parva, tunicam (tunic), 
non togam gerit. Toga erat magna et longa. 


78. Notes 


1. The Roman house had two main parts: the atrium and the 
peristylium. The former was a large reception room, fitted with 
splendor and magnificence. Tall columns supported its roof. A 
large opening in the roof admitted light. For a picture of an atrium 
see page 122. The peristyle was behind the atrium. It was sur- 
rounded by rooms which were the center of the domestic life of the 
Romans. See page 49 for a picture of a peristyle, and page 123 for 
the floor plan of a Roman house. 

2. Terentia, matro6na Romana, Terentia, a Roman lady. Matrona 
Romana tells who Terentia is. A noun used in this way to explain 
another noun without the verb fo be is called an appositive. For the 
case, see section 79. 

3. The name of a Roman girl was the feminine form of her 
father’s family name: as, Cornélia, daughter of Cornélius. The 
second daughter was called Cornélia Secunda, Cornelia the Second, 
or simply Secunda. The third daughter was called Tertia. 

4. In what letter does Flaccum end? What case does this letter 
indicate? 

5. The toga was a heavy white woolen garment, oblong in shape, 
like a blanket. It was not worn in the privacy of the house because 
it was too cumbersome. But outside the house and at all public 
and social functions it was the proper garb of a Roman citizen. 
Foreigners were not allowed: to wear the toga. ° 
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Grammar 


79. Agreement of an Appositive. A noun in apposition 
agrees in case with the word it defines. 





80. ‘ Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

du’ae, adj. duet two 
t’na, adj. unit one 
al’tera, adj. alternate the other 
duo’decim, adj. indeci. duo + decem twelve 
de’cem, adj. indecl. decimal ten 
ma’ximé, adv. greatly 
6’duc6, éduca’re educate bring up, tran 
std, sta’re station stand 
a’qua aquatic water 
to’ga toga 

81. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words : 


a. Let nothing undermine the stability of our government. 
b. He appeared in the dual capacity of buyer and seller. 
c. The fire of the machine guns decimated our troops. 

d. The parts were sung in perfect unison. 


2. Sté, I stand, has many important descendants. A per- 
son’s station in life is his “‘standing.”” A gas station is a gas 
stand. A stable government is one able to stand. A stable is 
a place where animals stand. The stamen of a flower is that 
which stands up. Stamina is the power of standing up under 
difficulties. An obstacle is that which stands in the way. The 
constancy of your friend is his quality of standing by you. A 
statue is merely something that stands, and a person’s stature 
- ishis height when standing. The status of a business firm is its 
financial standing. Explain unstable, circumstances, distant. 
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A ROMAN GARBED IN THE TOGA 


In putting on the toga the Romans took great care to have every fold in its 

proper place. The arrangement of this garment was not easy, as neither pins 

nor buttons were used. The man wearing a toga in the picture is evidently an 
official, for he is preceded by lictors, one of whom is in sight 


3. How is the resemblance in spelling between Latin std 
and Anglo-Saxon stand accounted for? Notice that the Latin 
accusative mé is identical with the English objective me. 

4. From toga, a dress worn on state occasions when it was 
important to dress up, we have invented the slang phrase ‘‘to 
tog out,” meaning to dress up in all one’s finery. Observe 
how far the dignity of the ancient toga has fallen in fogs and 
toggery, slang words for clothes of any kind. 

5. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


There (was, were) John Allen and his wife to be taken home. 
There (was, were) John Allen with his wife to be taken home. 


What principle illustrated in this lesson should help you? 
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Drill and Review 


82. Inflect éducd and std in the present indicative active. 

88. Change to the accusative plural decem puellae, filia 
parva, togam novam, viae latae. 

84. What do you look for when you see an adjective ending 
in -am? in -ae? in -4s? What use in a sentence do you 
expect to find for a noun ending in -am or -as? 

85. In what case is an appositive? How many kinds of ' 
agreement have you now studied ? 

86. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

Terentia, the lady, is walking. I see Terentia, a Roman lady, and 
her daughter. Do you see Cornelia and Secunda, the litile girls? 
These girls, daughters of Flaccus, are standing in the atrium. 

87. Answer in Latin: 


Quis duds filias habet ? 
Quis éducat Cornéliam ? 
Quis ab dextra sedet ? 
Quid puellae spectant ? 
Quis togam gerit? 


88. Read each sentence in Latin and then translate it: 


1. Britannia, insula Eurdpae (of Europe), est magna. 
2. Italia, paeninsula Eurdpae, est longa. 3. Cornélia et 
Secunda, puellae, stant, sed Terentia, fémina, sedet. 
4. Terentiam, matrdnam, in pictira vided. 5. Rosae 
aquam désiderant. 6. Via Appia, clara via Romana, tum 
erat nova. 7. Quis Cornéliam et Secundam, puellas, 
vocat? 8. Rosam tinam habeo, sed titi decem rosas habés 
et ea duodecim rosas habet. 9. Ubi duds puellas vidés? 
10. Tum appropinquatis et aquam claram démonstratis. 


LESSON 9 
A STREET SCENE 


When there is one word in a sentence which you do not know, 
try translating the sentence by putting in the unknown Latin word 
in place of its English meaning. You will find that the meaning of 
the word required by the rest of the sentence will often flash upon 
you. You will meet some new endings for nouns in this lesson. 
Make sure that you know the endings thus far met by giving rapidly 
the forms of pictiram, puellas, domina, dominam, dominae. 

89. Ecce, novam picturam hodié habémus. 

Per viam (Along the street) ambulant servus! et puer! et 
vir.1 Spectatisne servum et puerum et virum? Vidétisne 
januam? Puer et vir togas habent, sed servus togam nil- 
lam habet. Vir est Flaccus. Puer est Publius, filius Flacci 
(of Flaccus). Publius puer nunc. quindecim anndés habet.? 

Ecce, virl appropinquant, Amici sunt. Flaccus et 
filius stant et amicOs spectant. Amici Flaccum salitant, 
nam Flaccus mult0s amicos*? habet. Eum amici amant. 

Flaccus, dominus bonus, et Terentia, domina bona, 
servos multds et bonds habent; nam dominus bonus 
servum bonum semper habet. Servi Romani in culina (in 
the kitchen) laborant; aquam portant; atrium et peristy- 
lium ctirant; puerds et puellas docent; dominum et 
dominam maximé juvant.‘ 


90. Notes 


1. Servus, puer, and vir are masculine nouns of the second 
declension in the nominative singular. The accusative singular of 
the same nouns occurs in the next sentence. Study thoroughly at 
this time sections 91-93. 
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A ROMAN AND HIS SON MEETING FRIENDS 


Shops with their offerings are shown in the background. One of the men is 

accompanied by a slave, possibly a nomenclator, whose duty it was to prompt his 

master if he forgot the name of anyone who greeted him. Observe that the boy 
wears the toga as a street garment 


2. A literal translation is one that shows the exact meaning and 
relation of each Latin word. The literal translation of quindecim 
annés habet is has fifteen years. But this translation is not good 
English. The sentence means that Publius is fifteen years old. This 
should be the translation. 

3. Observe that the ending of the adjective is changed so that 
the word may agree with its noun (§ 32). ( 

4. The Roman household swarmed with slaves. Captives in 
war were brought to Rome in crowds and there offered for sale. 
Greek slaves who were educated performed the services of teachers, 
actors, and doctors. The rich had hundreds and even thousands of 
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THE INTERIOR OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The view is toward the peristyle. Observe the couch, the decorated walls, and 
the arrangement of the columns about the peristyle 


slaves. Every part of the house had a special staff of servants. 
When the master or mistress left the house, slaves followed ready 
to perform any service needed. The lot of the slave was often not 
unhappy. He received an allowance from his master; and if he 
was thrifty he might eventually buy-his freedom. Sometimes he 
was freed by a kind or grateful master. The relation between some 
slaves and their masters was intimate. 


Grammar 


91. Second Declension. Nouns of the second declension are 
distinguished from nouns of the first declension by their end- 


ings. Nouns of the first declension end in -a; nouns of the 
R i 
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second declension end in -us, -er, -ir, or -um (neuter). The 
forms of masculine nouns of the second declension follow: 


Singular Plural 


Nom.  servus, puer, vir servi, pueri, viri 
Acc.  servum, puerum, virum servos, puer6s, virds 


The endings -us and -er of the nominative singular are 
familiar in Latin nouns occurring in English: as, alumnus, 
radius, minister, vesper. The nominative plural ending, -i, 
is familiar in alumni, radii, termini, fungi. You now know 
that a noun ending in -a, -us, -ius, -er, -ir, -ae, or -i is nomi- 
native and subject of a verb; and that a noun ending in 
-am, -um, -ds, or -ds is accusative and direct object of a verb. 


92. Model Nouns of the First and Second Declensions. In 
the Appendix, page 15, is given the full declension of porta, 
a'model noun of the first declension, and of servus, filius, 
puer, and vir, model nouns of the second declension. Turn to 
that page now and learn the cases thus far studied. 


93. Gender in Latin and English. In English a noun de- 
noting a male is in the masculine gender: as, man, boy; a 
noun denoting a female is in the feminine gender: as, woman, 
girl; and a noun denoting a sexless object is in the neuter 
gender: as, war, battle. English nouns are said to be of 
natural gender. 

Latin nouns, on the other hand, have grammatical gender. 
Their gender is determined very largely by the ending, rather 
than by the meaning of the word. Thus, nouns of the first 
declension, which end in -a, are, with a few exceptions, femi- 
nine: as, fémina, puella, aqua; nouns of the second declen- 
sion ending in -us, -ius, -ir, and -er are masculine: as, 
amicus, filius, vir, puer; and nouns of the second declension 
ending in -um and -ium are neuter: as, bellum, Atrium. 
Hereafter the gender of a noun will be indicated in the 
vocabularies by the letters m., f., 7. 


94. 


New WorpD 
ec’ce, inter]. 
am’bulé, ambula’re 
ser’vus, m. 
vir, m. 
nil’lus, nil’la, adj. 
fi/lius, m. 
quin’decim, adj. 
an’nus, ™. 
ami’cus, ™. 
sali’t6, salita’re 
mul’tus, mul’ta 
do’minus, ™. 
bo’nus, bo’na, adj. 
do’mina, f. 
lab6d’rd, labora’re 
ju’v6, juva’re 


95. 














A STREET SCENE 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WoRD 


amble 
serva 


nullify 

filial, fzlia 
decem, duodecim 
annual, per annum 
amicable 

salute 
multitude 
dominate 
bonbon, bene 
dominus 

labor 


ol 


MEANING 
see! behold! 
walk 
slave, servant, manservant 
boy 
man 
not any, no 
son 
Sifteen 
year 
friend 
greet, salute 
much; many in plur. 
master 
good, kind 
mistress 
work, toil 
aid, help 


Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The two scientists collaborated in their work. 
b. He was reduced to the condition of an impecunious beggar. 
c. We regarded his conduct as utterly puerile. 


2. Annus, year, is a very important source of English 
words. Explain annual, biannual, decennial, centennial, mil- 
lennium, annuity. An annuitant is a person who receives a 
yearly payment. A perennial spring is one that lasts through- 
out the year, and hence is everlasting. A superannuated 
employee is one who is over(super)supplied with years and 
is retired on an old-age pension. An anniversary day is one 


that returns yearl 
records. 


y. The annals of a nation are its yearly 
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3. Millennium is frequently misspelled by the omission 
of one of the n’s. What should help you to avoid this mis- 
take? 

4. Biennial is derived from bis, twice, and annus, year, 
and, as a term which you may meet in studying general 
science or botany, means a plant lasting for two years. 

5. What is the meaning of amico in Italian? 


Drill and Review 


96. Give the nominative and accusative, in both num- 
bers, of servus, filius, puer, vir, amicus, domina, serva, and 
filia. 

97. Inflect the present indicative active of labord. Trans-- 
late salitamus, saltitas, salitat, salitd, salitant, salitatis. 
Express in Latin: 


We are walking. We do walk. She walks. You (sing.) do not 
walk. I am walking. They walk. He does work. They are work- 
ing. Are you working? Why are you not working? 


98. State the reason for the case of each noun and adjec- 
tive and translate: 


1. Puer vocat. 2. Puer et vir vocant. 3. Pueri boni té salitant. 
4, Puer bonus mé salitat. 5. Puerum bonum juvat. 6. Vir puerds 
bonds juvat. 7. Null6s amicds puer habet. 8. Nulli amici eum 
saliitant. 9. Filiam et filium dominus habet. 10. Ubi virum vidés? 
Cir virum non salitas? 


99. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


I see a man. Ten men are walking. I see a boy and a slave and 
my friends. My friends salute the good man. The man. greets his 
kind friends. 


100.: Answer in Latin: 


Quis multds servos habet ? Quis salitat Flaccum ? 
Quis mult6s amic6s habet ? Quid servi Romani faciunt (do)? 
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A ROMAN BATH 


The Romans of later times were in the habit of spending part of each day at 
the huge bathing establishments that were found in all the principal towns of 
the provinces as well as in Rome and Italy. The baths provided facilities not 
only for bathing but also for exercise, reading, and amusement. In fact, a 
Roman bath was a magnificent clubhouse or community center 


101. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Domina unum servum vocat. 2. Servus dominam 
semper juvat. 3. Matrona servum bonum laudat. 4. Ser- 
vus bonus dominum amat. 5. Cir puer puellam vocat? 
6. Puer amicum habet. 7. Pueri amicds multds habent. 
8. Nullds servods nunc habémus. 9. Cur duae puellae 
puerods vocant? 10. Quis dominum et dominam salitat? 
11. Vir duds filias et duds filids habet. 12. Quid virds dé- 
lectat? 13. Ego laboro, sed is non laborat. 14. Annum 
novum salitamus. 








THE FARMYARD OF A COUNTRY ESTATE 
In the distance is seen the villa of the owner of the farm 


LESSON 10 
A COUNTRY SCENE 


You will find several good opportunities in this lesson to solve 
the meaning of new Latin words through familiar related Latin 
words. Give the forms of amicés, villam, filiés, filias, puerum. 


102. Flaccus et Terentia in domd urbana (im a city 
house) hieme (in winter) sed aestate (in summer) in villa? 
habitant. Et domus (house) et villa Publium et Cornéliam 
et Secundam maximé délectant. Et in domo urbana et in 

5 villa Flaccus multds servos habet. Servos Flaccus laudat 
quod semper bene labdrant. Servi Flaccum maximé 


amant. 
54 
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Procul villam Flacci (of Flaccus) in pictiira vidétis. 
Casam quoque vidétis. Campos non vidétis. Galba et 
Lesbia, filia, casam habitant. Galba est servus et vilicus 
(manager) Flacci (of Flaccus). Galba, vilicus, villam cirat. 
Equ6s et carrds et porcos et gallinas habet Galba. 5 

Spectate, discipuli,? picttiram. 

Clara,? quot carrds vidés? ‘Unum carrum vided,” 
respondet Clara. 

Puellae,? quot equds vidétis? ‘‘Duds equds vidémus,”’ 
respondent puellae. 10 
Marce,? quot porcds vidés? ‘‘Trés? porcds vided,” 

respondet Marcus. 

Pueri,? quot gallinas vidétis? ‘‘Quattuor gallinds,”’ 
respondent pueri. 

Cornéli,? quot porcds et equds vidés? ‘‘Quinque porcés 15 
et equos,”’ respondet Cornélius. 

Discipuli, quot gallinds et equds vidétis? ‘‘Sex gallinas 
et equds vidémus,”’ respondent discipuli. 

Pueri et puellae, quot porcds et gallinas vidétis? 
**Septem,” respondent pueri et puellae. 20 
Quot carri et porci et gallinae in pictiira sunt? ‘‘Octo.” 

Quot gallinae et porci et equi? ‘‘Novem.” 

Quot carri et equi et porci et gallinae? ‘‘Decem.” 


103. Notes 


1. Wealthy Romans had estates in the country or at the sea- 
shore as well as their city homes. They kept these places up with 
great care and expense. Often there was not only a large house but 
also extensive pleasure grounds and parks, with hunting preserves 
and artificial lakes for the game and fish of which the Romans were 

' fond. Many slaves were needed to take care of the country place. 
The manager of the country place was called a vilicus. 
2. Study thoroughly at this time section 104. 
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THE VILLA OF A WEALTHY ROMAN 


3. You will be able to get the meaning of the numeral adjectives 
in this passage from the picture. Observe that the numerals from 
quattuor to decem do not change their form to agree with their 
nouns as do ordinary Latin adjectives. 


Grammar 


104. The Vocative Case. You have seen the form discipuli 
several times, where the pupils were addressed. In Latin the 
case for the name of the person spoken to is called vocative. 
The word vocative is derived from vocare, to call, and hence 
the vocative is the ‘‘calling”’ case. The vocative is the same 
as the nominative, except in nouns of the second declension 
ending in -us or -ius, which have -e and -i, respectively, for 
their vocative singular endings: as, Marcus, voc. sing. 
Marce; Cornélius, voc. sing. Cornéli. Usually the context 
will tell you whether a noun is nominative or vocative. 
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The ending -e of the vocative case occurs in the well- 
known words “Et tu, Brute!’”’ which Caesar is said to have 
addressed to his old friend Brutus when he saw him among 
the conspirators. 


105. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

vil'la, Fe villa villa, country house 
ha’bité, habita’re inhabit dwell, live in 
et...et both... and 
pro’cul, adv. at a distance, afar 
ca’sa, f. hut, cottage 
cam’pus, ™. Jield 
quot, adj. quota, quotient how many? 
car’rus, ™. car, cart cart 
respon’ded, respondé’re respond reply, answer 
e’quus, 7. horse 
por’cus, m. pork pig 
gallina, f. hen 

106. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The newspaper has several correspondents in Europe. 
b. He exercised a predominating influence in the senate. 
c. The habitat of the animal is Siberia. 

d. If fifteen is divided by three, the quotient is five. 


2. How will a knowledge of the fact that labérare belongs 
to the first conjugation assist you to spell laboratory cor- 
rectly? 

3. Villain is derived from villa, farmhouse, and meant 
originally ‘‘a farm-laborer.”” It was used in contrast to the 
nobility and gradually became a term of contempt as describ- 
ing one without the instincts or manners of a gentleman. It 
was then applied to a low fellow in general, and villainy was 
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used for low conduct of any kind. It then passed easily 
to its present meaning, where the bad quality has been 
intensified. Villain has now become a term of extreme con- 
demnation. 
4, What is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of bonbon? 
5. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 
(Him, He) and (I, me) are going together. 


What grammatical principle should guide your answer? 


Drill and Review 


107. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


Servants, your masters have good horses. Julia, you recite well. 
Julius, I call, but the boys do not reply. 


108. Insert the Latin words needed to complete the follow- 
ing sentences : 

1. Video (one cart) et (five men). 2. Vir (four sons) habet. 
3. (Seven horses) et (eight slaves) laborant. 4. Quis (six boys and 
nine girls) in via videt? 5. Viri boni (reply). 6. (The good master) 
laudamus. 7. Ubi (the Roman slaves) vidés? 

109. Answer in Latin: 


Quot sunt duo et trés? 

Quot sunt quinque et quinque? 
Quot sunt duo et septem ? 
Quot sunt finus et sex? 

Quot sunt duo et duo? 


110. Express in Latin: 


I have a large villa. You have a new villa. He has a good 
manager. We have no carts and horses. You have many carts. 


111. Read and translate: 


1. ‘““Amice mi (my),” rogat Cornélius, “‘quot equds 
habés?” ‘‘Nullos equds habeod,” respondet amicus. 
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2. Cornélia, ubi carrum vidés? 3. Servi, cir ndn respon- 
détis? 4. Amici, villas magnads et pulchras habitatis. 
5. Ubi tu  habitas? 
6. Julia, ubi est Mar- 
cus? Eum non video. 
7. Villam habitamus, 
sed casam habitatis. 
8. Ego rogd; ea non 
’ respondet. 9. Multi : 
virl mé juvant. CARRUS 























REVIEW 2 
112. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 6-10 that 
are for permanent retention: 


37. amicus 50. et... et 63. septem 
38. annus 51. femina 64. servus 
39. appropinquo 52. filius 65. sex 
40. aqua 53. is 66. toga 
41. bonus 54. laboro 67. trés 
42. campus 55. multus 68. ti 
43. clamo 56. novem 69. tum 
44, decem 57. octd 70. tinus 
45. démonstro 58. peciinia 71. via 
46. dominus 59. puer 72. villa 
47. duo 60. quattuor 73. vir 
48. ego 61. quinque 74. voco 
49, equus 62. responded 

113. Grammar Review 


From your study of the last five lessons you should now 
be able to tell: 


1. What the case of quis, quid, quem is; of is, ea, eum, eam; 
of ego, mé, tu, té. 
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2. What case a noun or adjective is when it ends in -a, -am, -us, 
-um, -er, -ir, -e, -i, -ae, -as, -ds. 

3. What nouns belong to the first declension and what to the 
second. 

4. What an appositive is, and in what respects it will be found 
in agreement with another noun. 

5. What the vocative case is, and how it is formed. 

6. How to count from one to ten in Latin. 

7. When the vocative is not the same in form as the nominative; 
and what numerals are not changed in form to agree with their 
nouns. 

Give the present stem of each verb in section 112; and 
inflect each verb in the present indicative active. Time 
yourself on the inflection of vocd. Give the nominative and 
accusative, singular and plural, of each noun in section 112. 
Give the vocative singular and plural of amicus, fémina, puer, 
and filius. 


114. Sight Translation 
A VISIT TO VALERIUS 


(This passage may be used for sight translation; or it may be 
assigned to the better pupils for reading; or it may test the pupils’ 
powers of comprehension and translation in an examination.) 

Multi Romani (Romans) villas et fundos (farms) in 
Italia habent. Valerius, amicus meus (my), villam pul- 
chram et fundum latum habet. Et villa et fundus eum 
maximé délectant. Ego et Marcus, filius meus, et 
Cornelia, filia mea, villam Valeri (of Valerius) visitamus 
(visit). Per (by) viam Appiam appropinquamus, quod 
villa procul est. Non ambulamus. Nilli servi mé et 
Marcum et Cornéliam in lectica portant; nam carrum 
parvum et equds bonds habed. Equi Cornéliam délectant. 
10 Ea et Marcus equum parvum désiderant. Celeriter ad 

(toward) villam per viam bonam properamus. 


oa 
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“Quid,” rogas, “Sin via spectatis? Quem saliitatis?’’ In 
via longa multae lecticae, multi carri, multi et pulchri equi 
sunt. Servi equds agunt (drive). Ancillae (maidservants) 
aquam in urnis (jars) portant. Puellae stant et rosas 
démonstrant ; nam peciiniam désiderant. Mé et Marcum 
viri et féminae salitant, quod in via Appia mult6s amicos 
vidéemus. 

Cum pervénimus (When we have arrived), Valerius car- 
rum nostrum et equos videt. Appropinquat et ‘‘Salvé 
(Greetings), amice,” clamat. ‘‘Valeri,” responded, ‘‘té 
salito.” Tum trés filii et tina filia Valeri (of Valerius) 
Marcum et Cornéliam vident et ‘‘Salvé, Marce! Salve, 
Cornelia!’ clamant. Quattuor pueri et duae puellae 
Galbam, agricolam (farmer), vocant. Galba bonus et 
fidus (faithful) est. Is porcds et gallinas, sed Valerius 
fundum latum demonstrat. 


115. Derivation 


1. Tell the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following English words is connected by derivation: 
convocation, egotist, interrogate, innumerable, acclamation, 
unity, decimal, aquarium, servile, marital, elaborate, aquarelle, 
feminist, aquatic, servitude, dominate, inhabitable, perambu- 
late, salutation, aqueduct, trio, triangle, multiply, aqueous, serf. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
vocé and ports. 

















A FARMER PLOWING 


The agricultural implements of the Romans were primitive. Note the form 
of the plow 


LESSON 11 
ANOTHER COUNTRY SCENE 


Do not forget to try to solve the meanings of new words through 
English derivatives. Be sure that you know the case of quem, mé, 
eum, eam, té, quid. 

116. Magister dicit (speaks) : 

“Discipuli, quam gratum est (how pleasing it is) 
vidére! picttiram novam! Pictiira nova casam et virum 
et puellam ostendit (shows). Ostenditne? parvam et 
miseram casam? Quam diligenter vir laborat! Nillum 
carrum, nullOs equos vidémus. Procul villam magnam 


vidémus. Villam dominus habitat. 
; 62 
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Novum est casam vidére. Quis casam habitat? Qui? 
casam habitant? Fortasse agricola Galba et puella Lesbia 
casam habitant. Ego agricolam video. Pueri, vosne eum 
vidétis? Nunc, pueri, et ego et vos agricolam vidémus. 
Is arat. Bovés (Oxen) eum juvant. 

NOs agricolam vidémus,‘ sed Cornélia et Secunda eum 
non spectant. Quem eae spectant? Quds eae spectant? 
Eae Lesbiam et gallinas spectant. 

Marce et® Juli, mé et vos agricola et bovés délectant, 
et eds spectamus. Sed Lesbia et gallinae Cornéliam et 
Secundam délectant. Quot gallinas puellae vident ? 

Discipuli, quis vestrum (§ 30) bovés videt? Qui ves- 
trum gallinads vident? Juli, ti nunc ridés; ti bovés non 
vidés. Julia, tine eds spectas? Juli et Julia, amatisne 
bovés validds et pulchros? Cir non respondétis? 

Agricola laborat et puella quoque laborat. Ea gallinas 
vocat. Eas amat et ciirat. Gallinae eam non timent. 
Puella porcds non ciirat. Porcds ndn amat. E6s timet. 
Itaque agricola porcds ciirat. Is porcds non timet. Ei 
puellam terrent. Mé porci non terrent. Terrentne te, 
Marce?”’ 


117. Notes 


1. Vidére is the subject of est: fo see is pleasing. Study section 
118. 

2. What English pronoun must you supply as the subject ? 

3. Study thoroughly sections 119-120. 

4, What are the possible forms of nds? Since agricolam is accu- 
sative, what must be the case of nés? 

5. Et is used to connect words, phrases, and clauses that express 
the same idea. Observe that the successive et’s in this sentence 
connect two vocatives, two accusatives, two nominatives, and two 
verbs. 
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Grammar 


118. First Use of the Infinitive. As Subject. The English 
present infinitive consists of a verb preceded by Zo: as, to 
love. The Latin present active infinitive consists of the 
present stem plus the ending -re: as, amare, fo love (§ 43). 
The present infinitive of sum is esse (Appendix, page 31). 

The infinitive is used as the subject of a verb: as here, 
gratum est vidére, to see is pleasing. 


119. Interrogative and Personal Pronouns. The following 
are the nominative and accusative plural forms of the inter- 
rogative and personal pronouns: 

Plural 
Nom. qui, who? nods, we vos, you ei, they eae, they 
Acc. qués,whom? nés,us vos, you eds, them eas, them 
The gender of they is shown in Latin, but not in English. 
120. The Declension of Pronouns. The full declensions 


of the pronouns quis, ego, ti, and is are printed in the Ap- 
pendix, pages 20, 22. Locate them now. 








121. Vocabulary 

New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
magis’ter, m. = master, teacher 
quam, adv. how! what a! 
mi’ser, mi’sera miserable wretched 
diligen’ter, adv. diligent diligently 
agri’cola, m. agriculture farmer 
a’r6, ara’re plow 
va’lidus, va’lida valid strong, sturdy 
ti’‘med, timé’re timid fear, be afraid of 
i’taque, conj. and so, therefore 


ter’red, terré’re terror frighten, scare 
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122. . Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. In this rocky country there is little arable land. 


b. He was not deterred by the danger. 
c. Failure to take precautions invalidated his claim for damages. 


2. How does a knowledge of the fact that laudé belongs to 
the first conjugation assist you to spell Jawdable correctly ? 

3. Unus, one, appears in many English words. Explain 
unit, unity, union, unite, reunite, uniform, and reunion. A 
soldier’s uniform is so called because it is one and the same 
for all in the same service. A unicorn is a mythical animal 
having one horn. A unique collection is the only one of its 
kind. The wniverse refers to all things as constituting one 
system. A university was so called because all the higher 
branches of learning were included in one institution. To 
unify is to make one. A Unitarian is one who does not be- 
lieve in the Trinity, but believes that God exists only in one 
person. A unanimous agreement is made with one accord. 
Onion is the same word as union. 

4, The resemblance between English me and Latin mé, and 
English thee and Latin té, is due to the descent of Latin and 
English from a common parent language. 


Drill and Review 


123. What are the nominative and accusative plural of 
agricola? Express in Latin to plow, to fear, and to frighten. 

124. When is a personal pronoun expressed as the subject ? 
What is the difference between Ei timent and Eae timent? 


125. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. I see them (the boys). 2.1 see them (the girls). 3. Who 
frightens? 4. Who frighten? 5. We fear you (plur.), but you do 
not fear us. 6. I praise her and him. 7. Whom do you see? 8. What 


do you see? 9. She works. 10. What a strong man is plowing! 
R 
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THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER 


126. Answer in Latin: 
1. Quem in pictiira (p. 62) vidés? 
2. Quid in pictiira vidétis? ° 
3. Quis bovés validds habet ? 
4. Quem porci terrent ? 
5. Quem porci non terrent ? 


127. Read and translate: 3 


1. Ego mé laudo. 2. Ta té laudas. 3. Eum vidémus. 
4. Quis eds terret? 5. Quos laudatis? 6. Eds timed, et 
ei nos timent. 7. Ctr eum laudas? 8. Quem laudatis? 
9. V6s non terrémus. 10. Quam diligenter arant! 11. Qui 
arant? 12. Nos aramus, sed vos sedétis. 13. Itaque 
magister nos laudat. 14. Vir servam miseram vocat. 
15. Arare est laborare. 


LESSON 12 


OFF TO SCHOOL 


Group together words that form one thought group. What is the 
form of eds, virum, matroénae, linguam, mé, ti, pueri, qui, eas? 

128. In hac picttira viam ROmanam vidémus. Puer 
et vir ambulant. Vidétisne eds? Spectate puerum. Puer 
togam habet. Est Publius, filius Flacci et Terentiae (of 
Flaccus and Terentia). Spectate virum. Vir nillam togam 
habet. Is est Glaucus, servus et paedagdgus? (attendant). 
Glaucus nOn est servus miser. 

Publius et Glaucus celeriter ambulant. Quo properaat? 
Nunc ad ludum® (do school) properant. Liidus est locus 
ubi puerl Romani recitant. Puellas ROmanae matronae 
domi (at home) docent, sed puerds matronae Romanae 
non docent.‘ Itaque Publius cotidié ad lidum pro- 
perat. 

Glaucus, paedagodgus, librds* et tabellas® portat. Lan- 
ternam (lantern) quoque habet. Vesper non est. Lanter- 
nam Glaucus portat quod pueri Romani lidum ante 
aurdram’ (before dawn) saepe intrant. Diligenter Glaucus 
Piblium cirat. 

Publius magistrum bonum habet. Quam diligenter 
magister docet! Publius arithméticam (arithmetic) et 
linguam et historiam (Aistory) recitat. Nonne® puer 
Romanus linguam Latinam bene recitare débet? Bene 
recitare est magistrum délectare. Itaque nulli pueri male 


recitare débent. 
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129. Notes 


1. Est Pablius, ’t7s Publius or he is Publius. 

2. The paedagogus (whence our word pedagogue) was an elderly 
and trustworthy slave, who was a constant companion of the young 
son of a Roman family, and kept him out of all harm, moral as 
well as physical. He went with the boy to school in the morn- 
ing, remained. at school during the session, and escorted him home. 

The Roman school was often 
held in what the Romans called 
apergula. This was a lean-to near 
some public building. The pupils 
were exposed to all the distrac- 
tions of the city life around them. 
Each school had only a few boys. 
It was conducted as a private af- 
fair, the pupils paying the teacher 
a fee. The Romans had no public- 
school system. In the lower school 
boys studied reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; in the more advanced 
schools they gave attention to 
composition and rhetoric and 

READING A ROMAN BOOK public speaking, in preparation 

for law and politics. After com- 

pleting the course in the schools of Italy boys often were sent to 
study in Rhodes or Athens. 

4. What auxiliary verb must be used in translating nén docent ? 

5. A Roman book was unlike ours. Its pages were not bound 
together, but were glued at the sides, thus making a long and un- 
wieldy strip, which was kept tightly rolled when not in use. A 
reader took the roll in both hands, unrolled column after column 
with his right hand, and rolled up with his left hand the,part read. 

6. The tabella was of wood and was shaped like an he atal 
slate, with a raised edge about a waxed surface. The writing on 
the wax was done with a pointed instrument called a stilus. 

7. Because of the heat in the middle of the day the Roman 
school began before sunrise. In the middle of the day the pupils 
took a nap, after which there was another session. 

8. See section 130. 
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TABLETS AND STILI 


Grammar 


130. Questions. You have learned that a question in Latin 
may be asked by an interrogative word (cir, ubi, quis) and 
by the use of the enclitic -ne. When non is used in a ques- 
tion that is asked by the enclitic -ne, it is put first in the 
sentence with -ne attached to it, as here. A question started 
by nénne expects the answer “Yes.” So we translate, Ought 
not a Roman boy etc. Num begins a question expecting the 
answer ‘“‘No”: as, Num in lid6 est, he 7s not in school, is he? 








181. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
cele’riter, adv. accelerator swiftly, quickly 
quo, adv. whither? 
la’dus, m. school, game 
lo’cus, m. location place, spot 
coti’dié, adv. daily 
li’ber, m. library book 
tabel’la, f. tabula tablet 
ves’per, 7. vespers evening 
sae’pe, adv. often 
in’tr6, intra’re introduction enter 
dé’bed, débé’re debt ought, owe, be obliged to 


OFF TO SCHOOL ws 


133. ° Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The child dislocated his shoulder. 

b. The church expects to pay off its indebtedness this year. 
c. He is taking a course in pedagogy. 

d. The signal was obeyed with celerity. 


2. What is the meaning of the name of the famous novel 
about the days of Nero, ‘‘Quo Vadis?” 

3. Locus, place, has numerous English descendants. A local 
anesthetic is one applied to the place where an incision is to 
be made. To locate is to put in a certain place. A localism 
is a form of speech characteristic of a particular place. To 
localize an epidemic is to confine it to a particular place. 
Locomotion is moving from place to place: a locomotive 
(engine) moves from place to place in distinction from the 
stationary engine. The phrase ‘“‘in lieu of” means “in place 
of,” for lieu is the French form of locus. A Jieutenant is one 
who takes the place of his superior officer in his absence. 
To allocate property to someone is to place it in his hands. 
To collocate facts to is place them together (con) for com- 
parison. A couch (from con + locare) is an object upon which 
one places oneself all together, that is, in a heap. To dislocate 
is to throw out of place. A Jocule in biology is a small place, 
or cell. 


Drill and Review 


133. Answer in Latin: 
1. QuGs in pictiira vidétis? 
2. Qui in via ambulant ? 
3. Quis est Glaucus? 
4. Qué Publius et Glaucus properant ? 
5. Quis est Piiblius ? 
6. Car Glaucus lanternam portat? 
7. Quid est lidus Romanus? 
8. Quid magistrum délectat ? 
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184. Copy the following, completing the unfinished words: 


1. Quis puellas ROman— doce—? 

2. Quis puer— Roman— cirat? 

3. Habetne vir fili— null—? 

4, Qui lingu— Latin— bene recitare débe—? 
135. Insert the needed Latin words: 


1. Servus (five new books) portat. 2. Libri (him and her and me) 
délectant. 3. (Boys), ubi est lidus? 4. Picttrae (are) novae. 
5. Servi (to work every day) débent. v. (Good boys) magistrum non 
timent. 


136. Read and translate: 


1. Labdratisne cotidié? 2. Nonne laboratis? Bonum 
est laborare. 3. Nonne laborare débetis? 4. Quis celeriter 
properare non débet? 5. Ego properare débed. Quod ego 
proper6? 6. Servus bonus aquam portare débet. 7. Hodié 
recitare débémus. 8. Novum librum habed. 9. Vos librds 
novos non habétis. 10. Num libri multi eds délectant? 
11. Qui luidum cotidié intrare débent? 12. Pueri et 
puellae, bene recitare semper débétis. 





A ROMAN SCHOOL 


Observe the dress of the boys, the benches on which they are seated, the chair 
of the teacher, and the round chest at his right in which the books are kept 


LESSON 13 
IN A ROMAN SCHOOL 


You should be able to take in the thought of a considerable part 
of the following exercise by reading the Latin. When you can do 
this even with simple sentences, you are getting the power to read 
Latin. Give the form of pueri, qués, stilum, insula, vés, magistrum. 

137. In picttra est! lidus Romanus. Magistrum et 
quinque puerods vidétis. Et magister et pueri sedent. 
Magister est Orbilius,? vir sevérus. Publius,? Sextus, 
Quintus, Titus, Marcus sunt pueri. 

Magister librum habet. Magister ferulam (rod) habet. 
Pueri Orbilium timent; nam magister sevérus est et 


ferulam habet. 
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ORBILIUS. Discipuli, sum paratus. Publi, esne paratus? 
Habésne stilum (pencil) tuum ‘?- Stilum tuum nOn vided. 
PUBLIUS. Sum paratus. Stilum habeo. 
ORBILIUS. Quinte et Sexte, cir vés parati n6On estis? 
5 Ubi sunt tabellae vestrae‘? Habétisne nillas tabellas? 
QuINTus. Magister, sumus parati. Tabellas habémus. 
Novae sunt tabellae. 
ORBILIUS. Tandem ego et vés parati sumus. Marce, 
quid est Britannia? 
10 Marcus. Britannia est insula magna. 
ORBILIuS. Certé.® Bonus discipulus es. Tite, quid est 
Germania ? 
Titus. Germania est® terra barbara et misera. Ger- 
mani (The Germans) saepe pugnant. 
15 ORBILIUS. Ita vérd. Bene respondés.' Sed Italia et 
Graecia non sunt barbarae. Italiam et Graeciam amare et 
probare débémus. Bonum est Italiam amare. 


138. Notes 


1. Est is a form of the present indicative of the irregular verb 
esse, to be. Learn at once section 139. 

2. Orbilius tells who the teacher is. “A noun or an adjective ‘so 
used, and connected with the subject by some form of the verb to 
be, is called a predicate noun or predicate adjective. A predicate noun 
or adjective is regularly in the nominative case, since it must agree 
with the noun it explains. Learn section 140 now. 

If a noun is in the nominative case, it is, therefore, either subject 
of a verb or a predicate noun with a form of sum. 

3. Not more than fifteen or twenty first names (praenomina) 
were in use among the Romans. 

4, Tuus, tua, your, is a possessive adjective referring to one person; 
vester, vestra, your, is a possessive adjective referring to more than 
one person. Since they are adjectives, what will be true of them? 

5. There are no words in Latin meaning exactly yes or no. 
Affirmative answers are given by repeating the verb, or by saying 
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ita, so; certé, certainly; vérd, truly. Negative answers are given 
by repeating the’ verb with noén, or by saying n6én or minimé. 

6. You have learned 
that the subject of a verb 
in the active voice tells 
who does something, and 
that there is frequently 
present in the same sen- 
tence a direct object in 
the accusative case, tell- 
ing to whom the subject 
does something. But the 
verb to be does not really 
possess voice, since the 
subject is neither acting 
nor acted upon. The sub- 
ject of the verb fo be tells 
who is something, and is frequently followed by a predicate noun or 
adjective in the nominative case, telling who or what the subject is. 


























PUNISHING A ROMAN SCHOOLBOY 


Grammar 
139. The Present Indicative of Sum. The inflection of the 
present indicative of sum follows (see also the Appendix, 
page 31): 


Singular Plural 
1. sum, J am sumus, we are 
2. eS, you are estis, you are 
3. est, he, she, it ts sunt, they are 


140. Second Use of the Nominative. As Predicate Noun and 
Adjective. The nominative is used as a predicate noun or 
predicate adjective. 


141. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
sevé’rus, sevé’ra, adj. severe severe, stern, strict 
para’tus, para’ta, adj. prepared ready, prepared 


tu’us, tu’a, adj. tu your 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ves’ter, ves’tra, adj. —vds your 
tan’dem, adv. at last, finally 
pug’nd, pugna’re pugnacious Sight 
pro’bé, proba’re approbation approve, approve of, prove 
142. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The idea was thoroughly repugnant to him. 
b. The story is improbable on the face of it. 


2. Tandem in ‘“‘a tandem bicycle” 


or ‘‘to ride tandem” 


was originally a joke sprung by someone who applied it to 





EARLY ROMAN MONEY 


In very early times the Romans paid their debts 
with cattle. Later, when it became impossible 
to pay in this way, they paid with blocks of 
copper, each cast with the figure of an ox onit to 
indicate its use as money. Thus pecus, the Latin 
word for “‘ cattle,” gave to the Romans their word 
pecinia, money, and to us our word pecuniary 


“cattle,” then “property in cattle,” 


two horses harnessed 
“at length” instead 
of side by side. 

3. Pecuniaryhas had 
an interesting history, 
which throws light 
upon one of the early 
periods in the devel- 
opment of civilized 
man. Peciinia meant 
“money,” and our 
word pecuniary ac- 
cordingly means ‘‘per- 
taining to money,” 
or “financial.” But 
originally it meant 


and has come down to 


us from an age antedating the coinage of money, when 
men reckoned their wealth by their flocks and herds. 

4, Observe that English am and Latin sum both end in m. 
In the parent language from which Latin and English are 
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descended the personal ending of the first person singular 
contained an m as part of its ending. 


Drill and Review 


143. Inflect pugné, probé, and sum in the present tense. 


144. In what case is an appositive? In what case is a 
predicate noun? 


145. Inflect in Latin: 

I am a man, you are a man, he is a man, etc. 

I have a friend, you have a friend, etc. 

I am ready, etc. 
146. Express in Latin the following direct objects of J see: 
carts, a new horse, the master, the farmers, ten women, five 

hens, the island, a teacher, the little girl, good boys, strong men. 

147. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. Iam a@ pupil and you are a teacher. 2. You are ready. 3. We 
are ready. 4. They are good servants. 5. Who are fighting? 6. Who 
ts fighting? 7. He has a horse. 8. The horse is white. 9. The white 
horse is mew. 10. He likes a white horse. 11. I approve of Orbilius, 
_ your teacher. 


148. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Agricolasum. 2. Vester amicussum. 3. Ties parata, 
sed nds non sumus paratae. 4. Nunc estis amici. 5. Agri- 
colae non pugnant, sed arant. 6. Tandem pueri sunt pa- 
rati. 7. Viam démonstrare débétis. 8. Féminae fabulas 
tuas maximé laudant. 9. Marce, fabulam narrare débés. 
10. Marcus, amicus vester, est validus. 11. Saepe non 
bonum est pugnare. 
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BOYS AT WORK IN SCHOOL 


Sometimes a school was held privately in the peristyle of a Roman house. The 
teacher might be either an educated Greek slave or a freedman 


LESSON 14 
A HALF HOLIDAY 
Give the form of amici, togas, lidum, nds, puerds, liber, is, es. 


149. Cotidié Publius et quattuor amici ad lidum! ante 
aurdram properant. Ante vesperum domum redeunt 
(return home). Per vias’ celeriter ambulant et lidum 
intrant. Non saepe pueri sunt tardi; nam? iram magnam 

5 sevéri magistri (of the stern teacher) timent. 

Circum Orbilium sedent quinque pueri. Spectate 

pueros. Tabellas habent. Bullas (lockets) et togas et 


calceds* gerunt (they wear). Quam diligenter laborant! 
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Fortasse magister eds saepe laudat, quod diligenter 
laborant et bene recitant. 

Magister, Orbilius, prope puerds sedet. Librum habet. 
Fortasse liber? est novus et magistrum délectat. 

Tandem Orbilius: “Boni discipuli estis, et diligentiam 
. vestram laud6 et probd. Cotidié sententiam*® habémus. 
Hodié nostra sententia est ‘Labor omnia vincit.’* Bene 
laboratis, sed dititius laborare non débétis. Jam quinta 
hora? est. Hodié erunt f€riae (Today shall be a holiday). 
Abite domum (Go home). Valéte,’ pueri.” 

“Ta quoque valé,”’ clamant pueri. 


150. Notes 


1. In English the objective case is used with prepositions: as, to 
him and around them. In Latin the accusative case is similarly used 
with certain prepositions. Study section 151 now. 

A noun in the accusative case may therefore be the direct object 
of a verb, or it may be governed by a preposition. 





ROMAN SHOES 


2. Nam, for, at once shows you that the clause is going to explain 
why boys are not often late. If you will consider for a moment the 
meaning of an introductory conjunction, you will be more likely 
to grasp the thought of the sentence correctly. ‘ 

3. The calceus was the regular outdoor shoe of the Romans. It 
covered the upper part of the foot and was fastened with laces or 
straps. The Romans did not consider it good form to wear a toga 
without the calcei. The type of the calceus indicated the rank of 
the wearer. Officials had red shoes. Indoors both men and women 
wore sandals. 


10 
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4. What is the case of liber? Note that liber is first the subject 
of est, a verb of no voice. By what is this use of the subject often 
followed? What, then, isnovus? Note that liber is also subject of 
délectat, a verb in the active voice. What is the case and use of 
magistrum ? 

5. Learning mottoes was a part of school training. 

6. See Introduction, page xxxi. 

7. The Roman .day was divided into twelve hours. As each 
hour was one twelfth of the time from sunrise to sunset, the time 
and length of the hour varied with the season. The fifth hour would 
be about eleven o’clock. 

8. Valé and valéte are the singular and plural imperative of vales. 
They were customary terms of farewell. Study section 152 now. 


Grammar 


151. Second Use of the Accusative. As the Object of Preposi- 
tions. The accusative is used as the object of certain Latin 
prepositions: as, ad lidum, fo school; ante auréram, before 
dawn; per vias, through the streets. 

152. Present Active Imperative. The imperative is used in 
expressing commands. The singular imperative of a verb is 
the same as the present stem of that verb; the plural is 
formed by adding -te to the present stem. You now under- 
stand the form spectéte, which you have met several times. 
See the Appendix, page 29. 


153. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

ad, prep. with acc. to, toward 
an’te, prep. with acc. ante bellum before, in front of 
per, prep. with acc. per annum through 
tar’dus, tar’da, adj. tardy slow, late 
i’ra, f. ire anger 
cir’cum, prep. with acc. circumnavigate around 





pro’pe, prep. with acc. near 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
diligen’tia, f. diligenter, diligence diligence, indusiry 
nos’ter, nos’tra, adj. our 
senten’tia, f. sentence motto, opinion 
dia’tius, adv. longer 
jam, adv. now, already 
quin’tus, quin’ta,.ad7. quintet Sifth 
h6’ra, f. hour hour 
va‘lé, valé’te good-by, farewell 

154. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He was afraid to confront his zrate old uncle. 

b. Progress was retarded by many obstacles. 

c. His speech was filled with pithy and sententious sayings. 
d. That event antedated the war. 


2: Calceus, shoe, is derived from calx, heel, and was so 
named because it covered the heel and instep, leaving the toes 
exposed. From calx comes an interesting derivative, recalci- 
trant. When we say that a boy is “recalcitrant,’’ we mean 
that he is insubordinate. It applied originally to an animal 
that “kicks back its heels.” In English also “to object” is 
“to kick.” 

3. Carrus, wagon, has had a most eventful history in Eng- 
lish. It appears directly in the shortened form car and in the 
longer form chariot, a two-wheeled wagon. A cargo was 
originally a wagonload, then any load, and finally a ship- 
load, from which all trace of the original meaning has 
vanished. To carry meant originally to transport by wagon, 
Now it means to transport in any way, even by hand. Car- 
riage meant originally what is carried about. Now it means 
a vehicle for carrying. It also means the manner of ‘“‘carry- 
ing oneself,” as in “The general walked with dignified 
carriage.” 

R 
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Drill and Review 


155. What two uses of the nominative case do you know? 
of the accusative case? 
156. Should you use valé or valéte if you were bidding 
friends good-by? if you were bidding Cornelia good-by? 
157. Insert the needed Latin words: 
1. Estne Marcus (, the fifth boy,) filius tuus ? 
2. Viri, (your opinion) probamus. 
3. Ciir (in front of the teacher) stas? 
4. Puellae, (your diligence) laudo. 
5. (Whom) prope eum vidés? 
6. (Quickly) properant quod (late) sunt. 


158. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. A servant is sitting near the cottage. 2. We are in front of the 
villa. 3. Boys and girls walk through the streets. 4. They sail around 
the island. 5. Men are walking toward us, but we do not dread them. 


159. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Circum n6s virds et féminas vidémus. 2. Num dii- 
tius ante té servus ambulat? 3. Ad mé agricola jam 
properat. 4. Prope eam puellas vided. 5. Magister vester 
puerds vocat. 6. NoOnne quinta hora est? Comiélia, es 
tarda. Propera. 7. Per Italiam ad Germaniam propera- 
mus. 8. Valéte, amici. Ad liidum properadre débeo. 
9. Quem ad ‘vos vocatis? 10. Marce, tua diligentia 
magistrum nostrum délectat. 11. Pueri, tardi estis. Ad 
lidum properare debétis. 


LESSON 15 
A ROMAN SOLDIER 


Give the form (all possibilities) of nds, vis, eds, galeam, eam, 
puerum, puellae, quis, galea, puella. 

160. Bellum! nds non délectat?; neque bella probamus. 
Nos bellum? vehementer timémus.‘ Bella nds semper 
terrent. Sed Romani (the Romans) antiqui® bella amant. 
Neque vir ROmanus neque puer ROmanus bellum timet.® 
Proelia et pericula eds non terrent. Nos bella longa non 
amamus. Pueri et puellae, amatisne proelia et pericula? 

Flaccus Litcium, filium, saepe laudat quod nitllum 
periculum eum terret. Pueri, quis vos laudat quod vdés 
periculum non terret? 

Galea et gladius et sctitum et pilum sunt arma Romana.’ 
In pictiira virum vidétis. Miles est (He is a soldier). 
Galeam et gladium et pilum et sciitum habet. Vidétisne 
galeam? Estne gladius Romanus longus? Estne pilum 
longum? Quot pila portat vir? Quot sciita habet vir? 


161. Notes 


1. Bellum, war, is a neuter noun of the second declension. Study 
section 163 now. Neuter nouns of the second declension end in -um. 
The nominative and accusative cases are alike. Compare the de- 
clension of proelium with that of servus (Appendix, page 15). 


Singular Plural 
Nom. bellum bella 
Ace. bellum bella 
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These endings are found in Latin neuter nouns occurring in 
English: as, memorandum, memoranda; datum, data. 

You now know that if a noun ends in -um it may be either 
accusative singular (of a masculine noun) or nominative or accu- 
sative singular (of a neuter 
noun); and that if a noun ends 
in -a it is either nominative 
singular (of a noun of the first 
declension) or nominative or 

ROMAN SWORD, SHEATHED AND _-@CCusative plural (of a neuter 

UNSHEATHED noun of the second declension). 

2. What are the possible cases 

of bellum? What are the possible cases of nds? Note that you can- 

not tell which is subject (nominative) and which is direct object (ac- 

cusative) until vou come tothe verb. How would the form of délectat 
settle the problem, if the meaning did not? 

3. What are the two possible cases of both 
nés and bellum? 

4. How do the meaning and form of timémus 
settle the cases of nés and bellum? 

5. What noun does antiqui modify? How do 
you know? Study section 162 now. 

6. Why is timet in the singular number ? 

7. As defensive armor the Roman soldier had 
a helmet and coat of leather reénforced by “4 PRAWING BY A 
metal. Often the helmet was made of iron. His "MAN SOLDIER 
weapons of offense were the sword and javelin. <A soldier drew on 
The sword was about two feet long and hung eae anes 
on a belt, which passed over the left shoulder.  cature of one of his 
The javelin, a lance about six feet long, was officers 
hurled with great effect before the soldier engaged 
the enemy in a hand-to-hand combat with his sword. The Roman 
shield was about four feet long and two feet wide, and was usually 
made of wood. 





Grammar 


162. The Declension of Adjectives. Since an adjective 
agrees with the noun it modifies in gender, number, and 
case, each adjective must have a masculine, feminine, and 
neuter form: as, bonus filius, bona puella, bonum scitum. 
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The masculine, bonus, is declined like servus ; the feminine, 
bona like puella; and the neuter, bonum, like bellum. See 
the declension of bonus, Appendix, page 17. 

Hereafter the nominative of the three genders of a Latin 
adjective will be given in the vocabularies. 

163. Gender. Nouns of the first declension are feminine 
(with the exception of a few words: as, agricola, farmer; 
nauta, sailor; poéta, poet). 

Nouns of the second declension ending in -us, -er, and -ir 
are masculine; those ending in -um are neuter. 


164. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

bel’lum, x. belligerent, ante bellum war 
ne’que, con. and not 
vehemen’ter, adv. earnestly, greatly 
ne’que . . . ne’que neither... nor 
proe’lium, 7. battle 
peri’culum, 7. perilous danger, peril 
ga’lea, f. helmet 
gla’dius, m. gladiator sword 
sct’tum, 7. shield 
pi lum, 7. javelin 
ar’ma, n. plur. arms arms 

165. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The eleventh of November is celebrated as Armistice Day. 
b. He assumed a very unfriendly and bellicose attitude. 


2. The gladiolus is so called because of its swordlike leaves. 
A gladiator is one who fights with a sword. 

3. Many of the Latin prepositions appear as prefixes in 
English. Show the force of the prefix in the following words: 
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ad: advent, adhere, adjective, adverb 

ante: anteroom, antecedent, antedate 

per: perennial, perforate, percolate 

circum: circumnavigate, circumference, circumstance 


Do not confuse the Latin prefix ante, meaning before, with the Greek 
prefix anti, meaning against. Anieprohibition days are the days before 
prohibition; an antiprohibitionist is one who is against prohibition. 


4. Observe that belligerent, rebellion, bellicose, and rebel 
are all spelled with JJ except rebel. Form a simple rule which 


will assist you to spell the derivatives of bellum. 
5. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


Neither John (nor, or) his brother (was, were) there. 


Drill and Review 


166. How is the gender of Latin nouns largely determined ? 
What nouns of the second declension are masculine? What 
nouns are neuter? 


167. Write the nominative and accusative, singular and 
plural, of the three genders of latus, magnus, and clarus. 
Arrange your work after the plan followed inthe Appendix, 
on page 17, in the model adjective bonus, bona, bonum. 


168. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. A new danger frightens us. 2. I see the tardy boy. 3. The new 
servant works well. 4. They have long javelins. 5. Large shields pro- 
tect the men. 6. They fear many battles. 7. No girls are in the villa. 
8. I see no girls. 


169. Is “Sa good farmer” agricola bonus or agricola bona in 
Latin? 
170. Express in Latin: 


1. He is a famous poet. 2. You are sturdy sailors. 3. Our farmers 
are plowing. 4. Do they not praise the famous poets? 5. I see no 
sailors. 6. You do not see wretched farmers, do you? 7. Who is 
walking before the sturdy sailor? 8. Why are the farmers late? 
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171. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Neque bella longa neque pericula magna puerods 
Roman6s terrent. 2. Quis pila ad virum portat? 3. Quo 
gladids et pila per viam portatis? 4. Valéte, pueri. Non 
dititius labord. 5. Quem periculum non terret? 6. Magis- 
ter clarus fabulam narrat. 7. Laborare, nOn pugnare 
débétis. 8. Agricolae Romani saepe sunt miseri. 9. Cir- 
cum té amicds tuds vided. 


REVIEW 3 


172. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 11-15 
that are for permanent retention: 


75. ad 87. locus 99. quam 
76. agricola 88. magister 100. quo 
77. ante 89. miser 101. saepe 
78. arma 90. neque 102. tardus 
79. bellum 91. neque .. . neque 103. terred 
80. circum 92. noster 104. timed 
81. débed 93. per 105. tuus 
82. gladius 94. periculum 106. valed 
83. hora 95. probo 107. vehementer 
84. itaque 96. proelium 108. vesper 
85. jam 97. prope 109. vester 
86. liber 98. pugnd 

173. Grammar Review 


Be sure you have thoroughly learned: 


1. How the present indicative of sum is inflected. 

2. A second use of the nominative — as a predicate noun or ad- 
jective. With what verb? 

3. The nominative and accusative forms of neuter nouns of the 
second declension. 
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4. The gender of nouns of the first and second declensions. 

5. The forms that an adjective must have to agree with the dif- 
ferent forms of nouns you have studied. 

6. The nominative and accusative plural of the personal and 
interrogative pronouns. 

7. The use of the infinitive as subject of a verb. What is the 
gender of a predicate adjective used when the infinitive is a subject ? 

8. A second use of the accusative — with prepositions. — 

9. The three words that indicate questions when there is no 
interrogative word in the sentence; and the kind of question 
asked by each of these three words. 

10. How the imperative is formed and used. 


Give the present stem of each verb in section 172; and 
inflect each in the present indicative active. Time yourself 
on the inflection of the present of sum. Give the nominative 
and accusative, singular and plural, of each noun in section 
172. In what respects does a Latin adjective agree with its 

jnoun? an appositive with its noun? 


174. Sight Translation 
ROMAN ROADS 


Ego et quinque amici prope magistrum nostrum 
stamus. Niullds libros portamus, quod non jam in schola 
(school) sumus. Nillds libros habére est gratum (pleasant). 
Viam propinquam (near-by) spectamus. 

‘““Ante vos, pueri,” inquit (says) magister, ‘“‘viam 5 
Appiam vidétis. Quam pulchra via est! Multas vias 
habemus, sed via Appia maximé pulchra et clara est. 
Appius Claudius, vir Romanus et clarus et bonus, hanc 
(this) viam miunivit (constructed). Diligentiam Appi (of 
Appius) nos Romani probamus, itaque via Appia ap- 10 
pellatur (zt 7s called). Per viam Appiam ad Brundisium 
appropinquamus. Brundisium est locus unde (whence) ad 
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Graeciam navigamus (sail). Appium certé laudare débé- 
mus. Bonum est virum bonum laudare. 
“Multas vids latas et longas et plands (flat) in Italia 
habémus, quod ad Graeciam et Galliam et prdvincias et 
5 terras longinquas (distant) celeriter properare necesse est 
(it ts necessary). Per vias milités (soldiers) saepe properant. 
Quo properant? Arma et gladids portant; nam bellum 
eds vocat. Milités neque pericula neque proelia timent. 
Quid eds terret? Qui eds terrent? Neque miseri sunt; 
10 nam patriam amant et pro (for the sake of) patria pugnant. 
Per vids equi et carri cibum (food) et frimentum (grain) 
portant; viri et féminae ad villas properant; puellae et 
servi rosas démodnstrant et pectiniam vehementer dé- 
siderant. Via Romana est locus ubi amicds saepe vidémus. 
15 ‘‘Sed vesper appropinquat. Domum (home) properare 
débétis. Tardi esse non débétis. Valéte, pueri.” 


175. Derivation 


1. Tell the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following English words is connected by derivation: 
intimidate, validity, commiserate, invalid, locate, libretto, peda- 
gogy, debtor, reparation, probation, vehement, debit, celerity, 
prerogative. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
pugnd and vided. 


“LESSON 16 (Optional) 
A ROMAN TEMPLE * 


Give the form (all possibilities) of bella, agricola, arma, longa, 
ea, agricolam, virum, scitum, gladium, proelium, filium. 

176. Templum est locus ubi Romani! (the Romans) 
deds et deas addrant. Neque est? parvum aedificium. 

In picttra est templum magnum et pulchrum. Est 
templum Jinonis* (of Juno). Hic Romani Jinonem, 
maximam deam, adorant. Multae sunt deae Romanae, 5 
sed Jind maxima est. 

Spectate pictiiram. Vidéte columnas. Sex columnae 
altae et pulchrae templum splendidum Omant. In templ6 
est statua. Quis statuam n6n videt? Statuam Jiinodnis 
spectatis. Quam alta est statua! Quam pulchrae sunt 10 
columnae! Gratum (pleasing) est templum spectare. 

Ante templum est ara. Prope aram vir sacrificium 
publicum parat. “SO Jind,” clamat vir, ‘“‘nds Romani té 
adoramus. Specta nos. Nam donum ad té portamus.”’ 

Ad‘ templum multi viri properant. Fortasse dona por- 15 
tant, quod dona deam délectant. Sacrificium quoque 
deam délectat. Bonos dea cirat. 

Procul vidétis Romam. Nonne vidétis aedificia et 
vias et alia (other) templa? Multi Romam magnopere 
amant. 20 


* A description of some Roman temples will be found in the following books: 


BANKS. The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, pp. 101-125. 
LOVELL. Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum, pp. 67-82, 141-226. 
91 
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A TEMPLE OF JUNO 


This is a reconstruction of the temple of Juno Moneta at Rome. Here was 
located the mint of Rome, and from the name Monéta our word money comes 


177. Notes 


1. In English we often use adjectives as nouns: as, the brave, the 
good. Latin adjectives are similarly used: as, boni, the good, good 
men; bona, good things, posslaeae Here the masculine plural of 
the adjective Rémanus is use a noun. You will find other 
examples of this usage in this lesson. 

2. What pronoun must you supply as subject ? 

3. Juno, the most queenly of the goddesses, was the wife of 
Jupiter. She was regarded as the embodiment of womanly virtues 
and dignity, and was especially worshiped as a guardian of women. 
There was a splendid temple in her honor at Rome. 

4. When you see the preposition ad followed by a noun referring 
to a place, you may be sure that the verb is going to express motion 
toward that place. 
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178. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

tem’plum, 7. temple temple 

de’us, m. deify god 

de’a, f. deus goddess 

ad6’r6, adora’re adore worship 

aedifi’cium, n. edifice building 

hic, adv. here 

ma’ximus, -a, -um maximum greatest, largest, very 
large 

colum’na, f. column column 

al’tus, -a, -um altitude high, tall 

splen’didus, -a, -um splendid fine, splendid 

6r’nd, orna’re adorn deck, adorn 

a’ra, f. altar 

sacrifi’cium, 7. sacrifice offering 

pu’blicus, -a, -um public public 

pa’r6, para’re prepare, paratus make ready, prepare 

do’num, n. donate gift ‘ 

magno’pere, adv. ~ greatly 


179. PR, solication of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He has an exalted opinion of himself. 

b. The emperor Augustus was deified by the Romans. 

c. The donor of the prize preferred to remain anonymous. 
d. This maxim he followed throughout his life. 


2. Janitor, from janua, door, means literally ‘“‘doorkeeper.” 
3. Pardre, to prepare, to make ready, has many English 
derivatives. To repair a house is to make it ready again. 
Reparations were demanded from Germany to make good 
the injuries done by her in the war. Irreparable injuries are 
those which cannot be made good again. To pare an apple 
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A ROMAN SACRIFICE 


is to make it ready in a very special sense. To separate is 
to make ready apart and hence, to divide. An apparatus 
is something made ready. In Italian the Latin verb parare 
developed a special meaning of guarding, warding off. From 
this use comes parasol, something that wards off the sun. 
A parachute is an apparatus for warding off a fall. . 

4. How will a knowledge of the derivation of separate assist 
you to avoid a common mistake in spelling it? 


Drill and Review 
180. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. She is preparing food. 2. What does he prepare? 3. We prepare 
gifts. 4. They adore both the gods and the goddesses. 5. The new build- 
ings are very large. 6. I see your gift. 7. Our gifts are many. 
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181. Answer in Latin :* 


1. Quid Romani ad templum portant? 
2. Quid ante templum vidétis? 
3. Cir Romani ad templum dina portant? 
4. Quid est templum ROmanum ? 
182. Copy the following, completing the unfinished words: 


1. Templ— sunt maxim—. 

2. In pictiira video aedifici— splendid—. 
3. Prope ar— vir sta—. 

4. Vir est alt—, sed puella non est alt—. 


183. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Nunc Romani proelium parant. 2. Viri gladids et 
sctita et pila parant. 3. Dei ROmanods juvant quod R6- 
mani ad templa dona portant. 4. Periculum piiblicum est 
maximum. 5. Ubi aedificia alta vidétis? 6. Neque dei 
neque deae vestra dona probant. 7. Arma templa Romana 
ornant. 8. Ant plum sto. Ubi stas? Templum mé 
délectat. 9. Ea libros, dOnum novum, laudat. 10. Ger- 
mani Eurodpam habitant. 11. Bonds laudare débémus. 
12. Multi ante templum stant. 13. Boni amicds multds 
habent. 14. Vir altus ad templum appropinquat. Neque 
donum portat. 


* To THE TEACHER. Additional questions of this type can readily be asked. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF A VILLA 
Wealthy Romans had villas by the sea as well as estates in the interior of Italy 


LESSON 17 
THE GARDEN OF A ROMAN VILLA 


In this lesson you will meet the endings of a case that is new to 
you. Give the forms of villa, templa, ea, dinum, amicum, deos, deas, 
nos, vos, is. If you observe a form of a noun that cannot be either 
nominative or accusative, see if you cannot tell the idea of the new 
case from the rest of the sentence. 

184. Italia est patria Terentiae.1 Italia est patria 
Cornéliae et Secundae, filiarum! Terentiae. Italia est 
patria Flacci.! Italia est patria Publi, fili Flacci, et 
amicorum! Flacci. Italia, patria Romanorum, paeninsula 

5 longa Europae est. Italia est terra pulchra. 


Pulchra est Ora maritima Italiae. Ampla villa Flacci 
96 
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et Terentiae prope Oram maritimam est; nam villae 
ROmanodrum? prope dceanum saepe sunt. Hic Flaccus et 
Terentia per aestatem (through the summer) manent. 

Inter Gram et villam est hortus. Circum hortum est 
miurus. Murus horti non altus est. Neque novus est. 
Hortus copiam rosarum et violarum (violets) habet, quod 
terra est fertilis (fertile). Hic castaneae (chestnut trees) 
umbram gratam dant. Flaccus et Terentia villam et 
hortum vehementer amant. ° 

Hortum spectamus. Flaccum et duds amicds Flacci 
videmus. Procul dceanum et villas amicorum Flacci 
vidémus. Quam laeta est_vita Flacci et dominorum 
Romanorum !* —_ 

185. Notes 


1. Terentiae, Terentia’s or of Terentia. Study section 186 now. 
2. Is the word an adjective or a noun here? 
3. Study section 187 now. 


. 


Grammar 


186. First Use of the Genitive. Possession. Possession in 
English may be expressed either by the possessive case with 
the ending ’s (’ or ’s for plural nouns) or by a phrase with 
the preposition of. The case in Latin corresponding to the 
possessive case in English is called the genitive. Terentiae, 
being genitive, is translated as above; amicorum, genitive 
plural, would be translated friends’ or of the friends. 

The forms of the genitive are as follows: 


First DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
puellae puellarum servi, belli servorum, bellorum 


Nouns of the second declension ending in -ius or -ium contract 
-ii of the genitive singular into -i: as, filius, genitive fili; proelium, 
genitive proeli. See the model nouns in the Appendix, page 15. 

R 
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Hereafter, when you meet a noun ending in -ae or -i, hold 
in mind the possibility of its being either genitive singular 
or nominative plural until something in the rest of the sen- 
tence decides which case it is. 

The ending of the genitive singular is placed after a noun in 
the vocabularies to show to what declension the noun belongs. 

A genitive usually follows its noun. 

You are already familiar with the ending -iin such phrases 
as anno Domini, casus belli, vox popult. 

Learn the following: 

The genitive is used to denote the owner or possessor 0 
thing. . : Ss 

187. The Genitive of Adjectives. Adjectives have these 
forms for the genitive: 


Singular Plural 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
bon? bonae _— boni bondrum bondrum bondorum 


Observe that the masculine and neuter are alike. 





188. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

pat ria, -ae, f. native land 
6’ra, -ae, f. ‘ shore 
mari’timus, -a, -um maritime sea 
am’plus, -a, -um ample spacious 
dce’anus, -i, m. ocean ocean 
ma’ne6, mané’re remain, stay 
in’ter, prep. withacc. - interurban between, among 
hor’tus, -1, ™. horticulture garden 
mi’rus, -i, 7. - mural wall 
co’pia, -ae, f. copious supply, plenty; plur., 


troops, forces 
um/bra, -ae, f. shade, shadow 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
gra’tus, -a, -um gratitude pleasing, welcome 
do, da’re donum give 
lae’tus, -a, -um happy 
vi'ta, -ae, f. vital life 

189. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The position turned out to be. permanent. 
b. He lay stretched out under the grateful shade of the tree. 
c. He decided to devote himself to iorfibee 
2. The last part of cornucopia is derived from cépia, and the 
word means “thorn of plenty.” The corni cipiae was originally 
a goat’s horn. According to the myth, the infant Jupiter 
broke off one of the horns of the goat that nourished him, 
and gave to that horn the power of becoming filled with 
whatever its possessor desired. Hence the goat’s horn, or 
cornucopia, appears in pictures as a symbol of plenty. 
3. Umbrella, from umbra, meant originally ‘‘a little shade.” 
4. Give the singular and plural forms of the Latin nouns 
in the following sentences: 
. He is an alumnus of a famous college. 
. The Alumnae Association of Vassar met yesterday. 
. New York and Chicago are the termini of the new line. 
. The memoranda were safe. 
. Bacteria are the cause of most diseases. 
. The larvae of the moth destroy many trees. 
. The formulae for these products are secret. 
. He spent a year collecting data. 
. The swamp was a mass of ferns and fungi. 


5. Which is correct, ‘these data” or ‘this data’’? 
6. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


a. There is no trouble between (he, him) and his brother. 
b. Just between you and (I, me), what do you think about it? 


aia ees 


s, Soo, 


What is the grammatical principle involved? 
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Drill and Review 


190. Review the nominative and accusative cases, singu- 
lar and plural, of is and quis. See the Appendix, pages 
20, 22. 

191. What idea is expressed by the genitive case? What 
are the possible cases of a noun ending in -ae? in -i? 

192. Express in Latin: 

He stays; they give; we give; I remain; you (plur.) remain; 
she gives; we remain; you (sing.) give; they stay; I give; you 


(plur.) give; you (sing.) stay wy 
193. State the case of the italicized words and translate: 
1. Miri Romae sunt alti. 2. Viri patriae nostrae sunt validi. 
3. Proelia belli sunt multa. 4. Italia est terra Eurdpae. 5. Miri 
hortorum sunt alti. 6. Horti amicorum nostrorum sunt pulchri. 
194. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The boy’s friend is late. 2. The boys’ friends study. 3. The 
sons of the farmer work. 4. A friend of the farmer’s son calls. 5. The 
farmers’ fields are wide. 6. The language of the Romans was Latin. 

195. Complete the following sentences: 


Prope oram (of the wide ocean) est casa (of your friends). 
Hortus (of the spacious villa) habet (a high wail). 
Filia (of your friend) ambulat (between the villa and the shore). 


196. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Qui dona grata dant? 2. Dona amici nostri sunt 
grata. 3. Romani Italiam patriam amant. 4. Vita pue- 
rorum et puellarum est laeta. 5. Amici nostri copiam 
violarum habent. 6. Amici pueri manent, sed amici 
magistri ad lidum properant. 7. Inter murés horti ampli 
violas multas -Wonne linguam Roma- 
Hats? ‘9.98 magistri puellarum 










LOOKING TOWARD THE SEA FROM A ROMAN VILLA 


LESSON 18 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN FLACCUS AND HIS FRIENDS 


In reading the Latin, group a genitive with the noun it modi- 
fies and try to feel its possessive character. Give all possible forms 
of ea, eds, eam, qués, quid, pueri, belli, puellae, curds, casas. 

197. Flaccus et Marcellus et Paulus, trés amici, in 
hort (in the garden) amplo Flacci stant. Hortus mirum 
parvum et cdpiam florum (of flowers) habet. Caeruleum 
(blue) est caelum; niillus ventus dceanum tranquillum 
turbat. Maximé laeti sunt Flaccus et amici eius.! Amici 
Oram et Oceanum spectant... Tandem, Marcellus rogat : 

MARCELLUS. Flacce,, ubi ‘sunt’ filiae ‘tude? hodié? Eas 


ante villam non vided. Manentrie puellae in villa? 
: 101. 
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Fiaccus. Filias meds non vidés quod ad Oram am- 
bulant. Marcelle et Paule, ndnne vestrae? filiae prope 
dram saepe ambulant? Meae filiae dram maritimam 
amant. Publius, filius meus, dram et Oceanum vehemen- 

5 ter amat. Nam ibi saepe natat. Gratum est natare. 

MARCELLUS. Nunc eas video. Ad casam parvam am- 
bulant. Cuius! casa est? * 

Fiaccus. Est casa nautae. Nonne naviculam eius in 
ora (on the shore) vidétis? Nautae interdum navigant, 

10 interdum villam nostram ? visitant. 

PAULUS. QuGdrum! naviculas procul prope insulas 
vidémus ? 

Fiaccus. Naviculas nautarum validdrum vidés. Nillus 
ventus naviculas eorum movet. Hodié meae filiae casam 

15 nautae boni visitant quod dona ad nautam portant. 
Gratum est dona dare. Earum! dona nautam magnopere 
délectant. Ecce, nauta filias meas jam videt. Eas vocat. 
Ad eum properant. 


198. Notes 


1. Eius, his. Learn section 199 now. 
2. Learn section 200 now. 
3. Cuius casa est, whose hut is it? 


‘Grammar 

199. The Genitive Case of Quis and Is. The genitives of 

the interrogative pronoun and of the personal. pronoun of the 

third person (is, ea, id) are used as in English to express 
possession. They are given below: 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 
Singular Plural 
Gen. cuius, whose? quorum, whose? 


FLACCUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


” 
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PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON 


Singular 
Nom. is, he ea, she 
Gen.  eius, his eius, her 
Acc. eum, him eam, her 

Plural > 
Nom. ei, they eae, the 
Gen. _edrum, their earum, their 
Acc. eds, them eas, them 


id, it 
eius, zis 
id, zt 


ea, they 
edrum, ther 
ea, them 


200. The Possessive Adjectives. The Latin possessive ad- 
jectives are used, as in English, to express possession instead 
of the genitives of pronouns of the first and second persons, 
which are not_used to express this idea. The possessive 
adjectives (you have already used them) are meus, -a, -um, 
my, mine; noster, -tra, -trum, our; tuus, -a,-um, your; vester, 


-tra, -trum, your. 


before r in the other forms. 
Possessive adjectives agree with the noun they modify. 


201. 


NEw WorD 
cae’lum, -i, 7. 
ven’tus, -i, m. 
tranquil’lus, -a, -um 
tur’b6, turba’re 
me’us, -a, -um 
i’bi, adv. 
na’td, nata’re 
nau’ta, -ae, Mm. 
navi’cula, -ae, f. 
inter’dum, adv. 
na’vigd, naviga’re 
vi'sité, visita’re 
mo’ved, mové’re 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


ventilate 
tranquil 
disturb 


nautical 


navigate, navicula 
visit 
move 


Observe that noster and vester drop e 


MEANING 
sky, heavens 
wind 
calm, serene 
stir up, disturb 
my, mine 
there, in that place 
swim 
sailor 
boat 
sometimes 
sail 
visit 
move 
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202. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The new gymnasium has a natatorium. 
b. He was much perturbed at the news. 
c. Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 
d. Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


2. Ceiling is a derivative of caelum, sky. 

3. Give the English forms of the following Latin nouns of 
the first declension, noting what changes in spelling have oc- 
curred and deciding what the Latin words probably mean: 


rosa fabula fortiina memoria 
absentia diligentia industria statua 
flamma familia injuria columna 


4. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


a. The size of the trunks (varies, vary). 
bo. All of (us, we) girls were present at the time. 
c. (Who, Whom) do you wish to see? 


What grammatical principles will help you to decide? 


Drill and Review 
203. Translate: 


1. Video filiam meam et filiam tuam et filiam eius. 2. Vided 
filias eOrum et filias edrum et filias vestras. 


204. Express in Latin: 


I am moving my boat, our boat, your (sing. and plur.) boat, his 
boat, her boat, their (masc. and fem.) boat. 


205. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cuius amici in hortd sedent ? 

2. Quid Gceanum interdum turbat? 

3. Cur Piblius Gram amat? 

4, Quid amici Flacci procul vident ? 
5. Quorum filiae nautas visitant ? 

6. Quid puellae ad nautam portant? 
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206. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The sturdy sailor calls. 2. They move the sailor’s boat. 3. There 
the sky is clear. 4. Our friends are visiting her, and her friends are 
visiting us. 5. Sailors fear great winds. 6. I love my native land. 


Naviculae (of his friends) (near the island) sunt. 
(Her servants) manent et (my) servi (to remain) dé 
Libros (their) habeo. 


207. Complete the following sentences: .' 
bent. 


208. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Prope dram naviculam meam video. 2. Venti filium 
eius non terrent. 3. Quorum amici hodié navigant? 
4, Caelum tranquillum semper gratum est. 5. Dei Ro- 
mani caelum habitant. 6. Noster amicus et filius eius 
nos vocant. Properate. 7. Timed quod niilla arma habe. 
8. Cuius librum habés? Cir librum eius portas? 9. Villae 
eorum novae et amplae sunt. 10. Terentiam video. 
Filiam eius non video. 11. Quo libros vestrds portatis? 
12. Pilum portas. Id est meum. 13. Vesper appropinquat. 
Per vesperum agricolae non labodrant. 


10 
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LESSON 19 (Optional) 
THE GODS OF ANCIENT ROME #* 


Give the possible forms of deds, deds, templa, dea, aquarum, 
magistrum, belli, lunae, undas, deus, eius, cuius, dedrum, edrum. 

209. ‘*Pueri,”’ inquit Orbi- 
lius, magister Publi, ‘‘mul- 
tos deds et deas habeémus. 
Patriam nostram cuirant. In 
foro Romano (In the Roman 
Forum) multa et. splendida 
templa deorum vidétis. Ibi 
ante aras deds! et deas nos- 
tras adoramus. Juppiter, 
maximus dedrum nostrorum,? 
caelum et terras gubernat 
(rules). Jando summa dearum 
nostrarum est. In numero 
(In the number) dearum sunt 
Diana et Minerva et Vesta 
et Cerés. Diana dea linae 
et silvarum, Minerva dea 
sapientiae (of wisdom) et literarum,’? Vesta dea foci est. 





* For accounts of the Roman and Greek gods see one of the following books: 
BREASTED. Ancient Times, pp. 502-503. 
BuLFINcH. The Age of Fable. 
FAIRBANKS. The Mythology of Greece and Rome. 
GAYLEY. Classic Myths in English Literature. 
McDANIEL. Roman Private Life, pp. 101-105. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 65-67. 
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Nautae Dianam, poetae Minervam adorant. Féminae 
Vestam adorant et ad dram eius rosas portant. Cerés, 
dea agrorum (of the fields), agricolas ctrat et juvat. In 
numero dedrum sunt Mars et Neptunus et Mercurius. 
Mars, deus belli, arma et proelia amat. Vir6s in bello 
saepe juvat. Neptiinus, deus aquarum, 6ceanum habitat. 
Mercurius, niintius dedrum, alas habet et trans terras et 
undas celeriter volat et imperia dedrum niintiat. Vul- 
canus deus est flammarum (of fire). Deds céterds (the 
other) juvat, quod sciita et galeds et gladids parat. Dei 
nostri et deae in caeld habitant et terrds et virds déspectant 
(look down upon). Interdum in terra ambulant, sed eds 
non vidémus. Sacrificia nostra et templa eds délectant. 
Laeta est vita deorum.”’ 


210. Answer in Latin: 


Quoérum templa Publius videt ? 

Quot deds et deds habent Ro- 
mani? 

Quis est summus dedrum Ro- 
manorum? ° 

Cuius dram féminae adorant? 

Ubi Neptiinus habitat ? 

Qué féminae rosas portant? 

Estne Minerva dea liinae? 

Quis est deus belli? 

Quis Sceanum gubernat ? 

Quid habet Mercurius? 

Quis in bell6 virds juvat? 


211. 


Notes 


Quid ntntiat Mercurius ? 

Quis arma et proelia amat? 

Quis trans terras volat? 

Quorum templa in ford sunt? 

Nonne nautae Dianam ado- 
rant? 

Ubi pueri Romani ards vi- 
dent? 

Quis caelum gubernat ? 

Quid Mars amat? 

Habetne Neptiinus nintium? 

Quid deds délectat ? 


1. What is the form of deds? Canit be governed by ante? Why 


not? What is the syntax of deds? 


2. Maximus deérum nostrérum, the greatest of our gods. 


3. Literarum, of literature. 


4. Est goes with Diana and Minerva as well as with Vesta. 
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212. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
in’quit says he, said he 


sum’mus, -a, -um summit greatest, highest, 
very great 

li’na, -ae, f. lunar moon 

sil’va, -ae, f. Pennsylvania forest, woods 

l'tera, -ae, f. literary letter 

fo’cus, -i, m. hearth, fireside 

poé’ta, -ae, m. poet poet 

nin’tius, nin’ti, m. messenger 

a’la, -ae, f. wing 

trans, prep. with acc. transatlantic across 

un’da, -ae, f. undulate wave 

vo'ld, vola’re Sly 

impe’rium, impe’ri, 7. imperial command 

nin’tid, nantia’re nuntius tell, announce 

213. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Many houses were inundated by the flood. 
b. In some states voters must pass a literacy test. 
c. He proved a careful and sapient guardian. 


2. Lunatic is derived from lana, moon, and preserves the 
notion that a person’s mind may be affected by exposure to 
the rays of the moon. ‘‘Moonstruck”’ shows the same idea. 

3. Litera, letter, appears directly as letter with two ?’s. A 
literate person is one who knows his letters. Literacy is the 
ability to read, and illiteracy is the lack of that ability. 
Literature means “‘letters” in a higher sense, as we speak 
of a ‘man of letters.” A literary society is one devoted to the 
study of “letters” in the same sense. Literal means pertain- 
ing to the letter, or exact wording, of a sentence rather than 
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to the spirit. A Jiteral translation is one given word for word. 
Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the be- 
ginning of successive words, frequently seen in advertise- 
ments. Obliterate comes from ob, over, and litera, and means 
“to cover over the letters,’’ that is, to erase or blot out. 


Drill and Review 


214. What idea is expressed by the genitive case? Why is 
the ending of the genitive given in the vocabularies? Why is 
the infinitive of a verb given in the vocabularies? 


215. Complete the following sentences: 


Navicula (across the waves) volat. 

Quis (your commands) nintiat? 

Vergilius est (the greatest poet of the Romans). 
Nintius (across Italy to Germany) properat. 


216. Express in Latin: 


1. Iannounce their victory. 2. You announce my victory. 3. He 
announces your victory. 4. We announce the victory of our friends. 
5. You announce their victory. 6. They announce our victory. 


217. Read each sentence in Latin and translate it: 


1. Spectate templum magnum et pulchrum dei. Id 
video. 2. Templa deorum Romanorum sunt pulchra. 
3. Dea silvarum nautas bonds juvat. 4. Filius magistri 
mei trans viam jam ambulat. 5. Estne lina in caelo? 
6. Magistri puerdrum niintids laudant. 7. Vestri magis- 
tri vos bene docent. 8. Ventus naviculam movet. Navi- 
cula trans aquam celeriter volat. 9. Cur ntintius manet? 
Etus periculum est magnum. 








A ROMAN FAMILY IN THEIR GARDEN 


Observe that the boys, being at home, are clad only in their tunics. When dressed 
to go away from home Roman boys of good families wore the toga praetexta 


LESSON 20 
FABLE OF THE ROTTEN APPLES 


In this lesson you will meet the endings of a case that is new 
to you. Give all possible forms of horti, belli, bona, nauta, dina, 
donum, filium, agricolae, eds, nos. 

218. Servus hortum amplum intrat et ad Terentiam et 
Flaccum ambulat. Calathum (basket) plenum pomodrum 
(of apples) portat. 

Servus Terentiae! pomum dat. Flacco! pomum dat. 

5 Cornélia et Secunda, filiae Terentiae et Flacci, in hortd 
(in the garden) adsunt. Puellis! quoque servus poma dat. 


Publius et amicus in hort6 adsunt. Pueris! servus poma 
110 
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dat. Exit (goes out) servus. Exeunt (go out) Terentia et 
filiae. Flaccus et pueri manent. 

Tum Flaccus pueris fabulam narrat: ‘*‘Carolus,”’ inquit, 
“agricolae filius, bonus est puer, sed amicos malos amat. 
Itaque agricola puero parvo calathum pomorum plénum 
dat. Calathus bona poma habet, sed pauca? sunt putrida 
(rotten). Puer ddnum diligenter ctirat, sed poma mala 
bona maculant (spoil), et mox mala sunt poma ciincta. 
Carolus adversam fortiinam plorat (laments). Tum agri- 
cola fi:ium ita monet: ‘POoma mala maculant bona, certé 
mali amici macwlabunt (will spoil) puerum bonum.’”’ 


219. Notes 


1. Terentiae is the indirect object of dat, telling to whom the 
slave gives the apple. Pémum is the direct object, telling what he 
gives. Translate, The servant gives an apple to Terentia, or The 
servani gives Terentia an apple. Study section 220 thoroughly now. 

2. Pauca, a few (apples); used only in the plural. 


Grammar 


220. First Use of the Dative. Indirect Object. The indirect 
object may be expressed in English either by the objective 
case without a preposition or by the objective case with the 
preposition to: as, “I give him a book,” or “I give a book 
to him.” In Latin, on the other hand, there is only one 
method of expressing indirect object—by a special case 
called dative, without a preposition: as, Ei librum do. 

Dative is derived from dare, to give, and the dative case 
is so named because it occurs very commonly with the verb 
dare, or with some verb of similar meaning. 

The forms of the dative follow : 

First DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
puellae puellis servo, belld _ servis, bellis 
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For adjectives the endings of the dative are the same as 
for nouns. Thus a noun or adjective ending in -ae may be 
genitive or dative singular or nominative plural. If you 
cannot decide at once which it is, vou must keep in mind all 
the cases it may be and the ideas it may hold until something 
later in the sentence shows you clearly what case it is and 
what meaning it conveys. 

Learn the following : 


The person to whom something is given, offered, told, shown, etc. 
is called the indirect object and is put in the dative case. 


With verbs of motion the to relation is expressed by the 
accusative with ad: as, Servus ad Terentiam ambulat. 

The normal order of words in a Latin sentence is subject, 
indirect object, direct object, verb; but variations for the 
purpose of emphasis are always possible. 

In studying the ways in which possession and indirect ob- 
ject are expressed in English and Latin, you have noted that 
English tends to express ideas by separate words and Latin by 
endings. This is a fundamental difference; we may call 
English a separate-word-language and Latin an ending- 
language. 





221. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

plé’nus, -a, -um complete full 
ad’sum ad + sum be present 
ma’lus, -a, -um malefactor bad, wicked 
pau’cl, -ae, -a few 
mox, adv. soon 
ctinc’tus, -a, -um all 
adver’sus, -a, -um adverse bad, adverse 
forti’na, -ae, f. fortune fortune, lot 
ita, adv. thus, as foliows 


mo’ne6d, moné’re admonition warn, advise 
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222. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He prided himself upon his immaculate appearance. 
b. He felt a strong premonition of disaster. 

c. One should meet adversity with courage. 

d. The paucity of supplies was alarming. 


2. Savage is derived from silva, forest, and meant originally 
one who lives in the woods and hence is uncivilized, brutal. 

3. Nintiare, to repori, tell, has numerous English de- 
scendants. To announce a decision is to tell it to the world. 
When a judge pronounces sentence he tells it forth (pro-). 
Since this involves solemn and careful speaking, pronuncia- 
tion has come to mean the method of uttering words and 
sounds. A pronouncement is a formal declaration. Renounce 
means literally “‘to send back (re-) a message”? and hence 
to reject, disclaim, as when a naturalized citizen ‘‘renounces”’ 
his allegiance to his former country. Then it came to mean 
“to abandon,” as in ‘“‘to renounce all claims.”” To denounce 
means literally to tell about something fully (de-). But this 
may be equivalent to severe censure, and hence “to de- 
nounce a person”’ is ‘‘to accuse him publicly.” To enunciate 
a new theory is to tell something fully (ex-). This involves 
the idea of careful utterance, and hence enunciation means 
also the mode of uttering sounds, as in “‘His enunciation is 
bad.”’ 


Drill and Review 


223. You will find the forms of model nouns of the first 
and second declensions arranged in tabular form in the Ap- 
pendix, page 15. Practice the declension of porta, servus, 
puer, vir, and bellum, omitting the last case (ablative). 

224. The forms of an adjective are given in tabular form 
in the Appendix, page 17. Decline longus, miser, and noster, 


omitting the last case (ablative). 
R 
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225. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. He hurries to the villa and gives a book to the lady. 2. He also 
gives roses to the girls. 3. But he does not give roses to Marcus or the 
friends of Marcus. 4. The messenger moves toward the men. 5. They 
show the messenger the way. 


226. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Bona forttina nos semper délectat. 2. Adversa 
forttina non est grata. 3. Pauci viri hodié adsunt. 4. Ubi 
lanam plenam vidétis? 5. Flaccus filid peciuniam dat. 
6. Magister discipulds ita monet: ‘‘Laborate. Semper 
laborate. Laborare est bonum.” 7. Terentia Cornéliae 
fabulam narrat. 8. Nintius ROmanis adversam forttiinam 
nuntiat. 9. Interdum poétis pectiniam damus. 10. Ma- 
tronae Romanae pueris et puellis fabulas gratas narrant. 
11. Date viro aquam. Hic ampla est cOpia aquae. Nonne 
aqua bona est? 


REVIEW 4 
227. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 16-20 
that are for permanent retention : 


110. adsum 122. ita 134. navigo 
111. altus 123. litera 135, nuntid 
112. amplus 124. lina 136. nuntius 
113. copia 125. magnopere 137. pard 
114. deus 126. malus 138. patria 
115. do ~ 127. maneod 139. pauci 
116. forttiina 128. maritimus 140. poéta 
117. gratus 129. meus 141. piiblicus 
118. hic (adv.) 130. moned 142. silva 
119. ibi 131. moved 143. trans 
120. imperium 132. murus 144, ventus 


121. inter 133. nauta 145. vita 
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228. Grammar Review 
Be sure that you know: 


1. How an adjective may be used as a noun. 

2. What case or cases a noun or adjective may be when ending 
in -ae, -i, -is, -6, -arum, -drum. 

ae One use of the genitive — possession. 

4, One use of the dative — indirect object. 

5. The difference between the ¢o-relation expressed by the dative 
and by the accusative with ad. 

6. What the Latin possessive adjectives are and how used. 

7. What the case is of cuius, quérum, eius, edrum, earum. 

Give the present infinitive and the present stem of each 
verb in section 227. Inflect adsum, d6, moved, and paré in the 
present indicative active. Decline (omitting the ablative; 
see the Appendix, pages 15 and 17) cdpia, imperium, filius, 
miurus altus, poéta malus, and silva ampla. 


229. Sight Translation 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


Olim Dionysius, tyrannus (ruler) Syraciisarum (of 
Syracuse), et Damoclés, amicus eius, prope régiam (palace) 
altam Dionysi stabant (were standing). Dionysius amico’ 
villas maritimas et silvas pulchras et naviculas démonstrat. 
Ventus gratus undas turbat et naviculas parvas trans 5 
undas caeruleas ad mirds Syracisarum movet. . Pictiira 
caeli et undarum amicés duds délectat. 

“Quam beatus (happy), Dionysi, esse débés,’”’ inquit 
Damoclés. ‘‘Multis viris forttinam bonam dei dant, sed 
tibi (to you) fortinam maximé bonam dant. Mihi (to me) 10 
maximé laeta vidétur (seems) vita tua.” 

““Ctir ego maximé laetus esse débed?”’ rogat tyrannus. 

“Quod imperium maximum,” respondet Damoclés, ‘‘et 
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amplam coOpiam peciiniae habés. Régia tua pléna est 
statuarum et ménsarum pulchrarum. Dominus es servo- 
rum multorum. Nautae tui ad Graeciam et terras Asiae 
navigant et ad té bona multa portant. Nurnquam (never) 

5 miser es. Numquam fortiina tua mala est.” 

Paucis post diébus (A few days later) servi Dionysi _ 
cénam magnam parant. Niuntius ad amicum Dionysi 
literas (a letter) portat et eum ad cénam invitat (znvites). 
Damoclés ad régiam properat. Ibi cénam splendidam 

10 et gratam videt. Dionysius et pauci servi adsunt. 

Jussi (At the command) Dionysit Damoclés in locd 
tyranni sedet. Servi cibum portant. Subitd Damoclés 
téctum (ceiling) triclini (of the dining-room) spectat. Ibi 
super (above) caput (head) est gladius magnus. Una saeta 

15 equina (horsehair) gladium tenet. Ventus gladium mo- 
vet. Quam magnum periculum est! Damoclés timet. 
Periculum eum terret. Jam cénam non amat; neque 
cénam neque forttinam tyranni laudat. Manére in locd 
pléno periculi non gratum est. 

20 ‘‘Nunc, amice, forttinam meam certé vidés,” inquit 
Dionysius. “Semper super caput meum gladius pendet 
(hangs). Semper in periculd sum. Num semper bedtus 
sum ?”’ 


230. Derivation 


1, Tell the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following English words is connected by derivation: 
sacrificial, public, publicity, vitality, vent, redundancy, volatile, 
focus, martial, cereal, expatriate, vulcanize, fortunate, navi- 
gable, ingraie, amplify. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from dé 
and moved. 

















HORATIUS AND CORNELIA 


LESSON 21 
A CONVERSATION 


Give the possible forms of agricolae, eius, is, es, rosis, ea, casas, 
portas, ddna, rosa, amici, belli, poétae, amicé. 
PERSONAE 


CORNELIA, puella Romana 
HORATIUS, poéta et amicus Flacci et Terentiae 
SECUNDA, soror (sister) Cornéliae 


931. HorATIUS. Salvé,! Cornélia. Celeriter ambulas. 
Quo properas? 

CORNELIA. Ad Gram? et casas nautarum, amicorum 
meorum, propero. 


Hor. Ad quem? rosas portas? Cui? rosas das? 
177 
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Cor. Ad nautas? rosas porto; nam nautis‘ rosas saepe 
do. Mea mater (mother) mé non culpat, sed laudat, quod 
eis® rosas do. Interdum nauta, amicus meus, mihi dona 
grata dat, quod ei rosas do. Non mala est fortiina 

5 nautarum. 

Hor. Nonne Secunda, soror tua, nautas visitat? Cur 
ea non adest ? 

Cor. Certé eds visitat. Vidé! Secunda jam appro- 
pinquat. 

Intrat SECUNDA 


10 Hor. Salvé, Secunda. Ad quds poma portas? Quibus* 
poma das? 
Sec. Ad nautas poma pauca porto, et nautis poma do. 
Hor. Cuius naviculam rubram prope dram vided? 
Démonstratne: nauta vobis naviculam ? 
15 Sec. Naviculam amici nostri vidés. Saepe démonstrat. 
Et interdum ego et Cornélia in navicula navigamus. Nos 
timidae non sumus. Oceanum et undas Gceani non timé- 
mus. Sed procul amicum nostrum video. Propera, 
Cornélia. Amicus noster nds exspectat. Nonne is vocat? 
20 Properare débémus. Cur n6n properas, Cornélia? 
Hor. Cras, puellae, meam villam visitare débétis. 
Tum vobis fabulas novas et gratas narrabo (J will tell). 
Quae puella® meam villam ndn amat! Nunc valéte. 


232. Notes 


1. Salvé and salvéte (plural) are greetings, and mean “Hail!” 
**How are you?” How did the Romans say ‘‘Good-by”’? 

2. Ad with the accusative indicates that a verb of what general 
meaning is coming ? 

3. Cui, fo whom? the dative singular of quis. The dative plural 
is quibus. Review all the cases of quis, Appendix, page 22. 
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4. What is the case of nautis? A verb of what general meaning 
is coming? What is that verb? 

5. Eis, to them; the dative plural of is. The datives of the per- 
sonal pronouns are given below: 


Sing. mihi, fo me tibi, to you ei, to him, to her, to it 
Plur. nobis, to us _—vobis, to you eis, fo them (all genders) 


Review all the cases of the personal pronouns, in the Appendix, 
page 20. 

6. Quae puella, what girl! When used as an adjective quis has 
several forms different from those that it has as a pronoun. 


2335. . Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

perso’na, -ae, f. person character, person 
cul’pd, culpa’re culpable blame 
ti’midus, -a, -um timid frightened, timid 
exspec’to, exspecta’re expect * watt for, await 
cras, adv. tomorrow 

234. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

b. He has a very lordly and imperious air. 

c. He died in the plenitude of his power. 

d. On the first page of the program were the dramatis personae. 

e. The United States desires amicable ia with its southern 
neighbor. 

2. Amiable, from amicus, friend, is the same word as 
amicable, but it comes to us through the F- rench, where the 
c was lost. The prefix in-, not, gives us inimical (with a 
change of a to 2), meaning unfriendly, hostile, as in ‘“‘Such a 
plan is zmimical to our interests.”’ Amity is a shortened form, 
which has passed through the French, and means friendship, 
as in ‘‘ They lived in peace and amity.”” Enmity is the oppo- 
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site of amity and means unfriendliness, hatred. An enemy is 
an unfriendly person, a foe. 
3. What letter have the derivatives of — lest ? 


Drill and Review 


235. Decline aqua, carrus, caelum, and dominus (omitting 
the ablative case). See the Appendix, page 15. 

236. Decline latus and vester. See the Appendix, page 17. 

237. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

1. She tells a story to you (plur.), to him, to her, to them, to me, to 
us, to you (sing.). 2. To whom is she telling astory? 3. Whose story 
is new? 4. To whom does he carry gifts? 5. Toward whom is he 
moving? 

238. Complete the following sentences: 


Dona (many and pleasing) vobis dant. 
(To whose friends) dona datis? 
(H1s son but not him) culpod. 


239. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Ei rosam do. Eis poma do. Mihi peciiniam das. 
Nobis rosas duas dant. 2. Nulla hora vitae tuae non est 
laeta. 3. Inter deOs ROmandrum summus erat Juppiter, 
dominus caeli et terrae. 4. Cur nds exspectatis? 5. Ger- 
mania antiqua pléna erat silvarum magnarum. 6. Quorum 
servum exspectas? 7. Timidds culpamus, laudamus 
validds. 


LESSON 22 


PUBLIUS DESCRIBES HIS CITY HOME * 


ive all the possible forms of templum, templi, templé, viae, 

cuius, dominus, dominé6s, vés, januam, columnas, ei, cui, tibi. 

240. Domus! nostra, in via? angusta® sita,4 et magna 
et ampla est. Per ostium (doorway) angustum intras 
vestibulum. A dextra® et a sinistra® Osti sunt tabernae 
parvae. In OstiO est janua pulchra. Hic verba ‘‘Cavé 
canem!”’ (Look out for the dog!) vidés. Prope januam in 
cella (small room) janitor.’ (doorkeeper) sedet et nos 
exspectat. Si vis (you wish) intrare, januam pultas (beat 
on). Tum janitor januam reserat (unfastens), et per 
vestibulum in atrium’ ambulas. Atrium est pulchrum; 
neque parvum est. Téctum (roof) atri est altum et 
columnas altas habet. Medio in atrid® est impluvium 
(impluvium). In impluvid est aqua.’ Interdum piscés 
(fish) in impluvid natant. Super impluvium niullum 
téctum sed spatium apertum (open) est. Per spatium 

* Descriptions of the Roman house and of home life will be found in the fol- 
lowing books: 

CuHurRcH. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero, pp. 116-126. 

BREASTED. Ancient Times, pp. 555-559. 

Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 34-59. 

FOWLER. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, pp. 237-262. 

HALL. Buried Cities, pp. 68-80. 

JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, chap. vi. 

McDANIEL. Roman Frivate Life, pp. 3-16. 

PRESTON and DopcE. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 28-56. 

TANZER. The Roman House. An illustrated eight-page leaflet, published 

by the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Columbia University, 


New York. 20 cents. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The room in the foreground is the atrium, with its impluvium. Beyond is the 

tablinum, which the master of the house used as an office. This room could be 

shut off by draperies. In the background is the peristyle. At the right of the 

tablinum is a narrow passage connecting the atrium with the peristyle; this was 
used when the tablinum was occupied 


apertum pluviae aquae (rain water) in impluvium cadunt 
(falls). Ultra atrium est tablinum (tablinum). In tablino 
pater meus saepe sedet et laborat. Hic amicos saliitat. 
Hic et nobis” et servis imperia dat. Hic mihi! et Cor- 
néliae et Secundae fabulas narrat. A sinistra atri et tablini 
cubicula (bedrooms) sunt. In cubiculis dormimus (we sleep). 
Peristylium et triclinium et culina ultra tablinum sunt. 
Peristylium téctum niillum habet. Circum perist¥lium 
sunt cubicula; nam multa cubicula habémus. Sed cubicula 
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THE PLAN OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The entrance is at the left. On either side of the entrance are shops with wooden 

awnings. Compare this plan with the picture on page 122, and locate the atrium, 

tablinum, and peristyle. Observe the sleeping-rooms opening off the atrium 
and peristyle, and the dining-room at the right-hand corner of the plan 


nostra parva sunt. In triclinio cénamus. Peristylium 
nostrum hortum pulchrum et columnas” habet. Rosae 
peristyli nostri et fons (the fountain) nos vehementer 
délectant. 


241. Notes 


1. Domus, house, home; nominative of a noun of the fourth de- 
clension in the feminine gender. 

2. Study section 242 now. 

3. Observe that the adjective angusta agrees with via. 

4. How can you tell that sita modifies domus and not via? 

5. A dextra, on the right; 4 sinistra, on the left. 

6. Special duties were assigned to the various slaves of a Roman 
household. The janitor guarded the front door. 
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7. Some prepositions take the accusative, others the ablative. 
Several prepositions take both the accusative and the ablative, but 
with different meanings. In is used with both cases. With the 
ablative it means 7m or on; with the accusative it means inio. 

8. Medio in atrié, 7m the middle of the atrium. Certain adjectives, 
like medius, tell what part of an object is meant, and are best 
translated as nouns. 

9. The Romans were not dependent on the rainfall, or even 
on wells, for their water supply. As early as 312 B.c., Appius 
Claudius built the first of the aqueducts, by which water was brought 
from a distance to the city. The mains were laid down the middle 
of the streets, and from them water was piped into the houses. 
Fountains were common, both in public places and in the peristyles 
of houses. 

10. What is the form of ndbis? What idea does it express? . 

11. What is the form of mihi? What other words in this sentence 
are in the same case? How do you know? / 

12. Study section 243 now. 

13. Opening off the peristyle might be found bathrooms. But 
the Romans, especially those of later times, made the bath into a 
daily function, enjoyed away from home in the huge bathing houses 
that amaze us today in their ruins. In these places the Romans 
gathered not only for a hot or cold bath, followed by rubbing and 
anointing with oil, but also for social and athletic recreation. Thus 
the baths became clubs. 


Grammar 


242. First Use of the Ablative. With Prepositions. You 
have already met several phrases introduced by the preposi- 
tion in: as, in pictira, im the «illustration; in hortd, in the 
garden. The nouns in these phrases are in the ablative case. 
You will find the Latin ablative used sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, a preposition. The forms of the ablative 
follow : 

First DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 
Singular Plural . Singular Plural 
puella  puellis servo, bello servis, bellis 
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The ablative singular of the first declension differs from 
the nominative singular by the quantity of the final -a. 
Observe that the endings of the ablative case are like 
those of the dative except in the singular of the first 
declension. 

Hereafter, before you translate a noun ending in -6 or -is, 
you will be obliged to decide whether the noun is dative or 
ablative. Usually, if the doubtful dative-ablative form refers 
to a person, it is dative; if to a thing, it is ablative. If it is 
governed by a preposition, it must be ablative. 

243. Summary of Declensions.. Nouns of the First and 
Second Declensions. Turn to the Appendix, page 15, and 
learn thoroughly the complete declensions of the model 
nouns porta, servus, ager, puer, bellum, filius, and proelium. 
Note carefully their similarities and differences. 

Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. Turn to 
the Appendix, page 17, and learn thoroughly the declensions 
of the model adjectives bonus, miser, and noster. Practice 
the recitation of the endings, as well as of the entire word. 





244. Vocabulary 

New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
angus’tus, -a, -um narrow 
si’tus, -a, -um site situated 
vesti’bulum, -i, 7. vestibule entrance hall 
ver’bum, -i, 7. verbal word 
si, conj. if 
me’dius, -a, -um medium middle, middle of 
su’per, prep. with acc. superior above, over 
spa’tium, spa’ti, 7. spacious space, distance 
ul’tra, prep. with acc. beyond 
tricli’nium, tricli’ni, n. dining-room, triclinitum 
culi’na, -ae, f. kitchen 


cé’n6, céna’re . eat a meal, dine 
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A SHRINE IN A ROMAN HOUSE 


245. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The culinary department of the hotel was poorly equipped. 

b. He displayed but mediocre ability. 

c. The physician listened to the puJsations of the heart. 

d. Jupiter Pluvius did his best to spoil the outing. 

2. Malus, bad, has numerous derivatives. Explain maltreat, 
malefactor, and malady. Malaria means literally bad air, 
since the disease was supposed to be caused by the poisonous 
atmosphere of marshes. To utter maledictions is to speak 
evil of someone, to curse. Malison is a doublet of maie- 
diction, that is, it is the same word in a different form. 
Malice is ill will. To injure property maliciously is to do it 
for no other reason than sheer evilness of heart. A malign 
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influence is evil, that is, unfavorable. To malign a person is 
to speak evil of him, to slander him. A malignant disease 
is one tending to an evil result, that is, death. A malevo- 
lent person is one who wishes evil, is disposed to illtreat 
others. A public official accused of malfeasance in office is 
one charged with wrongdoing. 


Drill and Re¥iew 


246. Give the active personal endings. 

247. What idea is expressed by the dative, and in what 
two ways is it translated into English? What cases in the 
singular of nouns of the first declension are alike? What 
cases in the plural? What cases of masculine nouns of the 
second declension are alike in the singular? in the plural? 
What cases of neuter nouns are alike in each number ? 

248. Following the models in the Appendix, page 15, de- 
cline cella, ventus, téctum, filius, and spatium. 

249. Following the models in the Appendix, page 17, de- 
cline angustus and medius. 


250. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. We walk in the street. 2. They sit in the garden. 3. The Romans 
dined in a triclinium. 4. In the streets are many men. 5. I shall 
hurry into the street. 6. I walk to the temple and give gifts to the gods. 


251. Complete the following sentences : 


1. Matrona (in front of the villa) ambulat. 

2. Caelum (above the ocean) clarum est. 

3. Pueri (into the middle of the street) properant. 
4, Nautae (in the small huts) habitant. 


252. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. In bell6 multa sunt pericula. 2. Nonne in Britannia 
habitas? 3. Si in ludo bene recitatis, vos magister laudat. 
4, Num mediis in silvis manent pueri? 5. Viae Romanae 
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erant angustae. 6. Nautae non jam in insula manent, 
sed ad terram navigant. 7. Nos ita monet: ‘tAmicds 
amate. Amicos juvate.” 8. Medio in dceano undae saepe 
sunt altae. 9. Ultra Alpés est Italia. 10. Quis servum 
in triclinium vocat? Servus non adest. 11. Agricolae 
pauci in medias silvas properant. 12. Servi in spatium 
apertum ménsam movent. " 











AT THE ROMAN TREASURY 


So much is said about the Romans as soldiers that their efficiency in the 
management of government and business is often forgotten 











READING A ROMAN LETTER 


Observe the table and the books on it, the stool on which the boy is sitting, and 
the mosaic floor. The walls of a Roman house were decorated with mural paint- 
ings, two of which show in this picture 


LESSON 23 
A LETTER! FROM PUBLIUS TO A FRIEND 


As a last resort in trying to solve the meaning of a new word 
without looking it up in the vocabulary, translate by putting in the 
undefined Latin word itself instead of its meaning. 

Give all possible forms of villa, villa, amici, ei, cui, poétae, pueré, 
liid6, amicis, vébis, boni, bona, amicus, quibus, villae. 

253. Si tii valés, bene est; ego quoque valed. Non jam 
fériae sunt.2 Non jam in ampla villa ristica (rural) 
habitamus. Nunc in via angusta Romae habitamus. 
Nunc ego et amici mei lidum cotidié frequentamus. 
Servi librds et tabellas ad lidum portant. Media in via 


ambulamus. Liidus noster in hortd amplo est. Ibi poétas 
R 129 
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recitamus, praesertim Vergilium.? Quam difficile (diffi- 
cult) est verba poétae in memoria tenére! In lid6d nostré 
linguae Latinae et verbis poétarum operam multam 
damus. Si bene recit6, laudor.t Si male recitd, culpor. 
5 Laudarisne si bene in ludd tuo recitas? Culparisne si 
male recitas? Interdum ab Orbilid laudor,® sed saepius 


(oftener) ab Orbilio culpor. 


Quod ferulam is habet, 


semper a4 mé et amicis meis timétur. Ab nillis pueris 
noster magister dirus amatur et probatur. Nos ab 
10 Orbili6 maximé terremur. Ttine et amici 4 magistro 
vestro terrémini? Sed sine dubio vos boni pueri estis et 


semper a magistro laudamini. 


Pater meus dicit (says): 


‘*“Pueri boni 4 magistrO semper laudantur. Magistri boni 
a pueris malis semper timentur. Sine dubid, Publi, a 
15 magistrO bono docéris.”’ Verba eius non probo. Sed 
nunc verbis Vergili operam dare débed. Meae literae® ad 
té a servo portabuntur (will be carried). Valé, mi’ amice 


(my friend). 


254. Notes 


1. The Romans wrote most of their 


letters on wax-coated 


tablets (tabellae), several of which might be fastened together by 


QoriaNyr 
eT re ee 
RuiTty RI 





ROMAN WRITING MATERIALS 


wire hinges. A thread 
was passed around the 
tablets and securely tied. 
Then softened beeswax 
was dropped on the 
knot and a seal applied 
to the wax. The seal 
protected the letter from 
inspection and attested 
its genuineness. Letters 


were sent by means of special messengers, friends, traders, and 
travelers who might be going in the desired direction. 
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2. Non... sunt, literally, not now the holidays are. How do you 
express this idea in good English? 

3. Virgil was the most famous of Roman poets. 

4, Laudor, I am praised. This is the first person singular present 
indicative passive. Study at once sections 255-257. 

5. Ab Orbilid laudor, J am praised by Orbilius. Orbilid tells by 
whom I am praised. Study section 258 now. 

6. Literae: in the plural litera means a letter, an epistle. 

7. Mi is a vocative form of the possessive adjective meus. 


Grammar 


255. Passive Voice. A verb is in the active voice when the 
subject is represented as doing or being something: as, The 
teacher praises Henry. It is in the passive voice when the 
subject is the recipient of the action (or has something done 
to it): as, Henry is praised by the teacher. 

256. Personal Endings of the Passive. The personal end- 
ings of the passive voice are 


Singular Plural 
L. =, £ -mur, we 
2. -ris, you -mini, you 
3. -tur, he, she, it -ntur, they 


257. The Present Indicative Passive. The present indica- 
tive passive of the first conjugation is inflected by adding 
the passive personal endings to the present stem: 

FIRST CONJUGATION 

Singular 
vocor, J am called, I am being called 
vocaris, you are called, you are being called 
vocatur, he (she, it) is called, he ts being called 

Plural 
vocamur, we are called, we are being called 
vocamini, you are called, you are being called 
vocantur, they are called, they are being called 
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The present passive of verbs of the second conjugation is 
formed in the same way. See the Appendix, page 26. 
Observe that laudaor is shortened into laudor. 


258. Second Use of the Ablative. Agent. The person do- 
ing something, when the verb is passive, may be called the 
personal agent, which means the same thing: as, The man 1s 
praised by a friend. Learn the following statement : 

The idea of agent is expressed in Latin by the preposition @ (ab), 
by, and a noun in the ablative case. 

Ab is used when the following word begins with a vowel 
or h; before other words either 4 or ab may be used. 

Note carefully that the idea of personal agent can occur 
only when the verb is in the passive voice, telling what is done 
to the subject; that the agent is always a person; and thata 
preposition (a, ab) is always used. Agent is thus characterized 
by three p’s: person, preposition, passive voice. 

259. Three Ideas in the Subject. You have learned that 
the subject of a verb is the one who does something, the doer 
of the action expressed by the verb. But this is true only 
when the verb is in the a&tive voice. When the verb is in 
the passive voice, the subject is the recipient of the action. 
A subject of the verb to be, as in ‘‘He is a poet,”’ is neither 
the doer of an action nor the recipient of an action, but tells 
simply who is something. 


260. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

va’led, valé’re invalid be weil, be strong 
frequen’té, frequenta’re frequent attend 
praeser’tim, adv. especiaily 
memo’ria, -ae, f. memory memory 
te’ne6, tené’re hold 
o’pera, -ae, f. operate work, atleni‘on 


ma’le, adv. malus badly 
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New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
a, ab, prep. with abl. by; from, away from 
di’rus, -a, -um durable hard, cruel 
si’ne, prep. with abl. without 
du’bium, du’bi, 7. dubious doubt 
261. Application of Latin to English > 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. This view is absolutely untenable. 

b. There was indubitable evidence of his guilt. 

c. The verbosity of the speaker soon disgusted the audience. 
d. The defendant refused to inculpate himself. 

e. He held to his views with the utmost tenacity. 

f. The disapprobation of the crowd was at once apparent. 


2. Verbum, word, is of importance in English grammar. 
The verb is so called because it is the one kind of word neces- 
sary to,asentence. An adverb is a word used with a verb. A 
verbal dispute is one which is expressed by speech instead of 
writing. Verbiage is the use of many words with little sense. 
A verbose person is wordy. A proverb is a word put forth 
(pro-) in public, a common saying. 

3. Word and verbum are cognate words; that is, while 
word is Anglo-Saxon and verbum is Latin, they both go back 
to a common ancestor in the parent Aryan tongue. 


Drill and Review 
262. Add the passive personal endings to the stems proba- 
and docé-, and give all the meanings of the resulting forms. 
263. State the person, number, and meaning of 


adorantur: délectamini moveris respondet 
appropinquatis docétur navigant rident 
clamamus intramus portor sedet 
culparis laboratis probatur spectamus 
débent démonstrantur pugnamus timentur 


culpatur narrantur moventur docent 
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264. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


Astory is told by the lady, by the ltitle boy, by the Roman messengers, 
by my friend Flaccus, by many farmers, by our friends. 
265. Change the following sentences from the active to 
the passive, or from the passive to the active: 
1. Terentia fabulam narrat. 
2. Céna a servis paratur. 
3. Exspectamur ab amicis nostris. 
4, Romani Italiam amant. 
5. Servae statuas movent. 
6. Vir a nauta monétur. 


266. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Vir sctitum tenet. 2. Sctiitum latum 4 virod tenétur. 
3. Niintius verba tua exspectat. 4. Tua verba ab nuntio 
exspectantur. 5. Praesertim dtirum est sine amicis esse. 
6. Fabulae longae a féminis puellis narrantur. 7.‘Villae, 
non silvae, ab viris habitantur. 8. Vir dtrus 4 mul- 
tis timétur, et multds timet. 9. Dona deis dében- 
tur. 10. Timidae puellae sine dubid a nautis terrentur. 
11. Nonne vocaris 4 filis tuo? 12. A Mercurid imperia 
dedrum viris nuntiantur. 13. Valetne agricola? Estne 
validus agricola? 14. Juppiter ab antiquis pater dedrum | 
vocatur. 15. Verba Vergili, poétae clari, ab magistrd 
laudantur. 16. Bonum est imperia magistrorum in 
memoria tenére. 17. Num malos puerOs laudamus? Num. 
boni pueri culpantur? 18. Ultra silvam erat spatium 
apertum. 


LESSON 24 
IN A ROMAN DINING-ROOM * 


Study the illustration before reading the following passage. 

You will meet the ablative case of the interrogative and personal 
pronouns in this lesson. Tell rapidly what the following forms 
may be: quem, eds, ego, té, eds, nog cuius, mihi, nobis, amicis, 
eis, \tibi, pueri, ei, qui, si, mé, salvé, certé. 

267. Triclinitum ROmanum 4 nobis! in hac pictira 
vidéetur. Triclintum est locus ubi ROmani cénant. Est? 
triclintum Flacci. 

Jam est nona hora;*? nam Romani ante vesperum 
cénant. Flaccus cum amicis‘ cénat. Terentia et filiae 
eius in triclinid ndn adsunt.’ Quot convivae (guests) ® cum 
Flaccd adsunt? Anna, quot convivae 4 té videntur? 
Cornéli et Marce, quot a vobis videntur? Quodcum,’ 
discipuli, convivae hic cénant? Quibuscum cénat 
Flaccus? 

A mé ménsa parva et lecti (couches) ® videntur. Viden- 
turne 4 vobis? Lecti trés circum ménsam parvam locan- 
. tur. Flaccus et amici eius ndn sedent, sed circum ménsam 
in lectis accumbunt (recline). Flaccus tertius 4 sinistra 
accumbit (reclines). Prope Flaccum est amicus eius 
maximé clarus.? 


*For a description of a Roman dinner read one of the following passages : 


FOWLER. Social Life at Rome, pp. 277-284. 

Davis. A Day.in Old Rome, pp. 120-121. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 183-214 
McDANIEL. Roman Private Life, pp. 117-136. 
WOLFSON. Ancient Civilization, pp. 86-87. 
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ROMANS AT DINNER 


Roman men at dinner reclined on couches that were arranged as in this picture. 
They helped themselves to the food, which the servants had placed on the 
table between the couches 


A sinistra servus intrat. Ab e6 ferculum (tray) portatur. 
In ferculd est cibus.!° Ubi cibus paratur? A quibus céna | 
paratur? Céna in culina a servis paradtur, et nunc in 
triclinium ab servo portatur. A dextra servus ex triclinio"™ 
aquam et mappas” portat. , 

Ante ménsam puer stat. Vidéturne puer 4 vobis? Est 
Publius, filius Flacci. Carmen (A poem) ab eo déclama- 
tur (is being recited). Verba poétae 4 puerO memoria 
bene tenentur. Sine dubid carmen eius convivas deélectat 
10 et ab eis laudatur. Nam ‘‘Optimé, Pibli,” clamant con- 

vivae, ‘‘déclamas.”’ Flaccus laetus sedet. 


on 
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268. Notes 


1. Nébis is governed by the preposition 4 and therefore is in the 
ablative case. The ablative plural of the personal and interrogative 
pronouns is like the dative. The ablative singular (and also the 
nominative singular) follows: 


Nom. quis ego ti is ea id 
Abl. quo mé te eo ea ed 


Observe that the ablatives mé and té are like the accusative, 
and that the ablatives of quis and is are like the corresponding forms 
of nouns of the first and 
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second declensions. Learn | 
now thoroughly the com- ie 
plete declensions of the 2 
personal and interrogative # i) 
pronouns as given in the all} ; 
Appendix, pages 20, 22. 

2. Est, it is. 

3. The principal meal 
of well-to-do Romans be- 
gan between three and four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
Breakfast and luncheon 
were light meals. The din- 
ner was a somewhat formal 
affair at which guests were 
usually present, and the 
food and service were as A ieee s Gace 
elaborate as the host could Geis stented Eencshiletha i t 

= A a Z y boug y the Romans a’ 
afford. The dinner lasted public bakeries 
three or four hours, or 
until bedtime. The Romans went to bed and rose at an early hour. 

4, Cum amicis, with friends. Cum is a preposition governing the 
ablative. The phrase expresses accompaniment. Study section 269. 

5. The women of the family were not usually present at formal 
Roman dinners. 

6. The usual number of persons at dinner was nine. 

7. The preposition cum is regularly attached to the interrogative 
pronoun and to the personal pronouns of the first and second per- 
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sons: as, mécum, with me; vobiscum, with you; quécum, with 
whom? What does Pax vobiscum mean? 

8. At dinner the Romans reclined on couches. Three couches 
were placed on three sides of a table. The fourth side was open and 
allowed the servants to approach the table. The table itself was 
small, but often beautiful and costly. 

9. A distinguished guest was placed on the couch nearest the 
host. 

10. The food was brought to the dining-room on trays, from which 
the guests helped themselves. 

11. Ex triclinid, out of the dining-room. Study section 270 now. 

12. Water and napkins were needed between the courses, as the 
Romans ate with their fingers. 

13. At dinner it was not uncommon for someone to read or 
recite poetry for the entertainment of the guests. 


Grammar 


269. Third Use of the Ablative. Accompaniment. When 
a person goes with another person, he may be said to ac- 
company that person: as, The boy walks with the man. In 
Latin accompaniment is expressed by a phrase similar to 
that used in English: as, Puer cum vir6 ambulat. Learn the 
following statement : 


The ablative used with the preposition cum expresses accom- 
paniment. 


270. Fourth Use of the Ablative. Place from Which. A 
person or an object may move from a place: as, The gizl 
goes out of the villa. In Latin the place from which a person 
or an object moves is expressed by an ablative phrase: as, 
Servus ex triclinid ambulat, the servant walks out of the dining- 
room. Learn the following statement : 


The ablative used with the preposition ex (@) shows the place 
from which motion starts. 


Later you will meet the ablative similarly used with two 
other prepositions, 4 (ab) and dé. 
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271. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

nd’nus, -a, -um novem ninth 
cum, Prep. with abl. with 
lo’c6, loca’re locate, locus place, put 
ter’tius, -a, -um trés third 
sinis’ter, -tra, -trum left 
ci’bus, -i, m. food 
cé’na, -ae, f. céno dinner 
6, ex”, prep. with abl. exit out of, from 
map’pa, ~ae, f. napkin, towel 
dex’ter, -tra, -trum dexterity right 
op’timé, adv. optimist very well 

272. Application of Latin to English 


1. Prefixes in English. There are about thirty important 
Latin prefixes which appear in thousands of English words. 
You have met some of them as prefixes in Latin with the 
same force that they have in English. Others you have met 
in Latin as prepositions with similar meanings. Read care- 
fully the following sentences and see how many of the itali- 
cized prefixes you understand : 


1. The gang abducted the son of a millionaire. 2. The leader of 
the men averted a strike. 3. The advent of winter was earlier than 
usual. 4. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
person, and number. 5. The pupils dzsected the angle. 6. Magellan 
was the first to circumnavigate the globe. 7. And is a conjunction. 
8. He contradicted everything I said. 9. The people deposed the 
king. 10. The wind dispelled the smoke. 11. The principal ex- 
pelled the pupil. 12. The disorderly player was ejected from the 
grounds. 13. It was an extraordinary victory. 14. The minstrel 
was infirrn and old. 15. The enemy zzvaded our country. 16. We 


* Ex is used when the next word begins with a vowel or h. Before other words 
either 6 or ex is used. 
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import many articles at New York. 17. The United States favors 
international peace. 18. They organized an imtraurban baseball 
Jeague. 19. Poverty may sometime be nonexistent. 20. He ob- 
jected to my argument. 21. The coat was impervious to the rain. 
22. He added a postscript to the letter. 23. The weather man pre- 
dicts rain for tomorrow. 24. The missile was projected ten miles. 
25. The flood gradually receded. 26. There is no progress, but an 
actual retrogression. 27. South Carolina was the first state to secede 
from the Union. 28. We have semiannual promotions. 29. The 
submarine at once submerged. 30. He showed almost superhuman 
endurance. 31. The first transatlantic air voyage was made by 
Americans. 


2. Prefixes in Latin. Learn the meaning of each of the 
following prefixes; and hereafter, when you meet a word be- 
ginning with a prefix, observe the effect of the prefix on the 
meaning of the word: 


ab-, away: abdtcoé (ab + diicé, lead), lead away 

ad-, fo: advoc6é (ad + vocé, call), call to 

ante-, before: antecédé (ante + cédd, move), go before, precede 

circum-, about: circumnavig6 (circum + navigé, sazl), sail around 

con- (= cum), together: convocd (con + vocé, call), cali together 

dé-, down, away: déportéd (dé + portd, carry), carry away 

ex-, out: exportd (ex + portd, carry), carry out, export 

in-, 1v, into: import6 (in + porté, carry), carry in, import 

inter-, between: interrog6 (inter + rogé, ask), inquire 

ob-, against: obtined (ob + tened, hold), secure, get hold of 

per-, through: permaned (per + maned, remain), remain through, 
stay 

prae-, before: praepar6é (prae + pard, get ready), prepare 

pro-, forth: prévocd (pré + voc, call), call forth, provoke 

sub-, under: subscrib6 (sub + scribé, write), write bencath, sub- 
scribe 

trans-, across: transportd (trans + port, carry), transport 


Other prefixes that you will meet are contra-, against; dis-, 
apart; intré-, within; re-, back; sé-, apart; subter-, beneath; 
super-, over. The prefix in- often is used with a negative 
force: as, incertus, uncertain; incognitus, unknown. 
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Drill and Review 


273. Conjugate vided in the present indicative, active and 
passive, and give the meanings. 

274. What one idea is expressed by the genitive? by the 
dative? What two ideas are expressed by the nominative 
and accusative? What are the three p’s of agent ? 

275. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

1. She walks with Cornelia. 2. I work with the strong men. 3. You 
study with him, and he studies with me. 4. They work with us. 


5. Rome was inhabited by the Romans. 6. Latin is liked by me, by 
you, and by her. 7. Go out of the temple. 8. Come out of the streets. 


276. Complete the following sentences : 


1. (In the wide gardens) ambulant. 

2. In templum (with you) properant. 

3. Fabulam (to her and to us) narrant. 
4, Agricolae (by you and me) laudantur. 
5. Cibus (out of the villa) portatur. 

6. Cur (into my garden) properatis ? 


277. Give the Latin for 


ITamtaught. You (sing.) are frightened. It isinhabited. Weare 
adorned. You (plur.) are praised. They are moved. 


278. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Ab ea céna tua laudatur. 2. Cibus noster ex triclinid 
ab eo portatur. 3. Imperia ROmanorum eis ab ntntid 
nintiantur. 4. Gladii et sciita ab eis portantur. 5. Quis 
mécum hodié cénat? 6.Locus tertius est meus. 
7. Quibuscum trans viam properas? Quibus cibum das? 
8. Pueri, male labdratis; itaque 4 mé non laudamini. 
9. Hora cénae ROmanae erat nona. 10. Nunc magno in 
periculd sumus. 11. A dextra et 4 sinistra sunt silvae 
amplae. 


LESSON 25 
THE CIRCUS MAXIMUS * 


The Circus Maximus was the oldest, the largest, and the most 
popular of the places where great public shows were given in 
Rome. In shape the structure was like a much elongated letter U. 
Shows of several kinds were given in the Circus (the word circus 
means a ring), but the most important were the chariot races. 
It is said that several hundred thousand spectators could be 
accommodated in this oval. 

Speed cannot have been the most important part of a chariot 
race to the Roman spectator. The sandy surface of the track, the 
narrowness of the course, and the sharp turns made against speed. 
The likelihood of mishap to the chariots and the constant danger 
of both the horses and their drivers probably gave the spectators 
the excitement they craved. 

Give rapidly all the possible forms of amicé, rog6, pueri, mihi, ei, 
belli, cui, qui, quid, mora, mora, bella, nauta, nauta, métas, quibus. 


279. Multae in lidd Romano sunt fé€riae. Pueri 
Romani férias amant. Hodié in lidd Publi sunt feriae: 

Itaque Flaccus cum Publis et amicd Pibli per vias ad 
Circum Maximum properant. Circus Maximus est locus 
planus ubi lidi Circénsés! habentur. Pueri é via in Circum 
celeriter movent et in subselliis piiblicis sedent. Circum 
eds magnus numerus virdrum et féminadrum jam con- 
gregatur; nam spectacula et liidi 4 ROmanis magnopere 
amantur. 


* For a description of the Circus Maximus read one of the following passages : 
Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 384-389. 
FOWLER. Social Life at Rome, pp. 299-304. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 229-241. 
McDANIEL. Roman Private Life, p. 154. 
SHUMWAY. A Day in Ancient Rome, pp. 69-71. 
142 
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THE CIRCUS MAXIMUS 
The crowd awaits the start of a chariot race. Note the vast size of the Circus 


Certamen quadrigarum (A race of four-horse chariots) in 
Circd longd et angust6 habétur.* Sed quadrigae in aréna 
nondum sunt. Igitur Flaccus et -pueri ex subselliis spec- 

‘tatdrés et arénam et spinam spectant. Quam multi 
spectatdrés adsunt! A dextra et 4 sinistra spectatdrés 5 
quadrigas exspectant. 

Fortasse rogas, ‘“‘Quid est spina?” Aréna longa et 
angusta Circi mitiro dividitur.2 Hic (This) mitirus a 
Romanis spina appellatur. Spina multis? in locis‘ statuis? 
equorum et aurigarum ornatur. Prope terminds spinae 10 
sunt métae (goals), trés columnae. Publius et amicus 
eius metas et arénam et statuds spectant, dum quadrigas 


exspectant. 


*For a vivid description of a Roman chariot race read the account of the 
race between Ben-Hur and Messala in Lew Wallace’s novel ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” chap. xiv. 
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Subit6 signum’ mappa alba? datur. Sine mora quattuor 
quadrigae in arénam ruunt (rush) et ad métas volant. 
Tum spectatorés clamant et aurigas incitant. Flaccus et 
pueri quoque stant et clamant. Culpatisne eds? 


280. Notes 


1. Liidi Circénsés, shows of the Circus. Lidus means game, play, 
show, as well as school. 

2. Aréna miré dividitur, the arena is divided by a wall. Study 
thoroughly section 281 now. 

3. You are already aware that the adjective of a prepositional 
phrase is frequently placed before the preposition. How do you 
know that multis modifies locis? 

4, Study section 282 now. 

5. The chariots rushed forth at a signal from the person who was 
giving the games. The signal was the dropping of a white cloth. 


Grammar 


281. Fifth Use of the Ablative. Means. In the translation 
the phrase ‘‘by a wall’ tells the means by which the arena is 
divided. In Latin the idea of means is similar to that of 
agent, but it does not refer to a person, and it never takes 
a preposition: as, Libris docet, he teaches with books. The 
two ideas of means and agent must, therefore, be carefully 
distinguished. 

In translating into English an ablative of means the prepo- 
sitions by or with may be used. Remember that this use of 
by is expressed in Latin without a preposition. 

We sometimes express the idea of means in English by 
the objective case without a preposition, as in ‘They fought 
tooth and nail.”’ This is like the Latin ablative of means. 

Learn the following statement : 

The ablative, without a preposition, may express the means by 
which something is done. 
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AWAITING THE START OF THE CHARIOT RACE 


Sometimes the chariots were located in stalls behind double doors, which swung 
outward when the signal for the start was given. Sometimes they were drawn 
up behind a line, as pictured here. The resemblance of a Roman circus to a 
modern stadium, and the huge extent of the structure, are as evident in this pic- 
ture as in that on page 143. The seats, rising tier on tier, were made of wood or 
stone; even marble was used in the more elaborate of these places of amusement 


282. Sixth Use of the Ablative. Place Where. The phrase 
multis in locis states the place where the spina is decorated. 
You have often seen this usage of the ablative since the first 
lesson. 

Learn the following statement: 


When used with the preposition in, the ablative shows the place 
where something is or where something is happening. 


Keep in mind the difference in the ideas expressed by the 


accusative with in and by the ablative with in. 
R 


* 
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283. 


NEw WorpD 


fé’riae, -a’rum, f. plur. 
subsel’lium, subsel’li, 7. 


nu’merus, -i, ™. 


con’greg6, congrega’re 


specta’culum, -i, 7. 
quadri’ga, -ae, f. 
aré’na, -ae, f. 
non’dum, adv. 
Vgitur, conj. 
spectatd’rés 
appel’l6, appella’re 
auri’ga, -ae, m. 
ter’minus, -i, m. 
dum, conj. 
su’bitd, adv. 
sig’num, -I, 7. 
mo’ra, -ae, f. 
in’cité, incita’re 


284. 


LATIN FOR TODAY 
Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


enumerate, numero 
congregate 
spectacle 


arena 


spectators 


terminus 


sign 


incite 


MEANING 
holidays 
seat, bench 
number 
assemble 
show, spectacle 
four-horse chariot 
sand, course, arena 
not yet 
therefore 
spectators 
call, name 
chariotees 
end 
while 
suddenly 
signal, sign 
delay 
arouse, stir 


Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The man was charged with inciting the strikers to violence. 
b. The buffalo is threatened with extermination. 

c. The commission on international debts declared a moratorium. 
d. Mr. Smith has been designated for the position. 

e. The game was spectacular. 


2. Congregare, to gather together, is formed from the noun 
grex, a flock or herd. The idea of a flock with its shepherd 
is closely associated with the church, since congregation 
means literally flock, while pastor literally means shepherd. 
When an educational institution is said not to have coeduca- 
tion but segregation, it means that the boys and girls flock 
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apart (se-) from each other, that is, by themselves. When the 
sales for a year amount in the aggregate to so much, they 
amount to this when all are herded or lumped together. A 
gregarious person is one who likes to be in a flock. An 
egregious blunder is one out of (ex-) the common herd and 
remarkable for its bad quality. 

3. The modern circus gets its name from the Circus 
Maximus, described in this lesson. When you go to a circus 
today and see a chariot race, you are doing what Roman 
boys did two thousand years ago. Before the modern circus 
begins, there is, usually a procession, and in this, too, we are 
following the ancient custom of opening the events in the 
Circus Maximus with a grand procession. 


Drill and Review 


285. Conjugate appelld in the present indicative passive. 
286. What ideas are expressed by the ablative case? 
287. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. They walk with the boys. 2. He fights with a javelin, and they 
fight with swords. 3. They carry the grain by means of caris. 4. You 
are praised by your friends. 5. Give it to me. 6. Cometo me. 7. She 
delights the lady with a rose. 8. We are carried by the horse. 9. The 
races were started by signals. 10. The children are cared for by 
kind servants. 


288. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Italia ab Romanis habitatur. 2. Fabulae magis- 
trorum 4 discipulis probantur. 3. Cum diligentia servi in . 
horto nondum labdrant. 4, Puerl peciinia délectantur. 
5. Qui libris non docentur? 6. Dei et deae donis dé- 
lectantur. 7. A qud signum subitd datur? 8. Templa 
igitur rosis nunc Grnantur. 9. Verbis magistrérum incita- 
mur. 10. Magnus numerus carrOrum in viis vidétur. 
Quid carris portatur? 11. Villa Romana pictiiris et statuis 
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ornatur, sed paucas cathedras in atrio habet. 12. Termini 
spinae meétae appellantur. 13. Dum n6s exspectant, vos 
in Circum intratis. 
REVIEW 5 
289. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 21-25 
that are for permanent retention: 


146. a, ab 155. memoria 164. spatium 
147. appelld 156. mora 165. subitd 
148. cum 157. nondum 166. teneo 
149. dexter 158. nodnus 167. tertius 
150. dum 159. numerus * 168. timidus 
151. dirus 160. si 169. ultra 
152. @, ex 161. signum 170. verbum 
153. exspectd . 162. sine 
154. medius 163. sinister 

290. Grammar Review 


From the last five lessons you should have learned: 


1. The dative and ablative cases, singular and plural, of the 
personal and interrogative pronouns; and the complete declension 
of these pronouns. 

2. The ablative case, singular and plural, of nouns of the first 
and second declensions. 

3. The complete inflection of nouns of the first and second 
declensions. 

4, The complete inflection of adjectives of the first and second 
declensions. 

5. What the passive voice is; and what personal endings 
indicate the passive voice. 

6. The inflection of the present indicative passive of verbs of 
the first and second conjugations. 

7. How the ablative is used with prepositions. 

8. How the ablative expresses the agent of an action. 

9. How the ablative shows accompaniment. 

10. How the ablative tells the place from which motion starts. 
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11. How the ablative expresses the means or instrument by 
which something is done. 

12. How the ablative shows the place where something is or is done. 

Give the present stem of each verb in section 289, and 
inflect each verb in the present indicative, active and passive. 
See how quickly you can inflect a verb in the two tenses. 
Decline verbum vestrum, ego, ti, and is. 

Translate the following forms: adsunt, appellor, débent, 
exspectatis, navig6, datis, videntur, movet, terrémur, adsumus, 
tenémini, manent, monés, nuntiantur, paratur. 


291. Sight Translation 
THE PUNISHMENT OF THE QUEEN OF THEBES 


Ovidius, clarus poéta Romanus, fabulam dé (about) ira 
Latonae narrat. Quibus fabulam narrat? Nobis et vobis 
fabula narratur. A quo narratur? A poéta claro narratur. 

Latona, magna dea Graeca, superba est quod duGs libe- 
ros (children), filium et filiam, habet. Filius Apollo, filia 
Diana appellatur. Superba quoque est quod multis in locis 
ab viris et féminis adoratur (7s worshiped). 

Olim (once) — ita Ovidius narrat — ira Latdnae verbis 
reginae (queen) Thébarum (of Thebes) vehementer mové- 
tur. Régina Thébarum Niobé 4 Thébanis appellatur. 
Dum féminae Thébarum sacrificia Latonae parant, Niobé 
appropinquat. “Cur,” inquit, “‘sacrificia paratis? Cir 
gloria (glory) Latonae vos délectat? Cur sacrificia mihi 
non a vobis parantur? Cir mé non adoratis? Ego 
pulchra sum et régina Thébarum. Quattuordecim liberds 
habed, septem filids et septem filidas. Quot liberds habet 
Latdna? Nonne laeta esse débed, quod tantum (so great) 
numerum liberdrum habeo? Laeta et superba semper 
ero (J shall be). Nonne mihi sacrificia parare débétis?”’ 


5 
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Verba réginae superbae iram dtiram Latonae movent. 
Ad filium et filiam sine mora properat Latona et auxilium 
(aid) eOrum rogat. Dea et liberi eius poenam (punish- 
ment) réginae parant; nam Apollo et Diana eam juvant, 

5 quod verbis réginae moventur. Celeriter per caelum ad 
régiam (palace) Apolls cum Diana volat. Ibi septem 
filii et septem filiae 4 ded et dea videntur. Subito filii 
sagittis (arrows) dei a dextra et a sinistra vulnerantur 
(are wounded) et ciincti ante oculds (eyes) réginae necantur 

10 (are slain). 

Lacrimas (teais) Niobé non jam retinet (holds back). 
““Superba,”’ clamat, ‘‘es, Latona, quod filii mei a filio tud 
necantur. Sed etiam (even) nunc septem filias habeo. 
Quot liberds habés?”’ Non respondet Latona. Neque 

15 Apoll6 neque Diana signum Latonae exspectat. Statim 
(immediately) sagittae deae per caelum volant; statim sex 
filiae miserae in terra ante réginam jacent (lie). Tum 
Niobé vehementer terrétur et ultimam (Jas?) filiam 
timidam tegere (to protect) parat. ‘‘Meam filiam ultimam 

20 servate (save),’’ clamat. Sed dum clamat Niobé misera, 
ex cael sagitta volat et filia ultima ab dea dira necatur. 

Tanta erat poena réginae superbae. 


292. Derivation 


1. Tell the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following English words is connected by derivation: 
intimidate, exculpate, aperture, sinecure, rustic, immemorial, 
ambidextrous, cells, spectacular, terminate, determine, culinary, 
empire, obdurate. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
tened. 


LESSON 26 
PUBLIUS WATCHES THE RACES 


298. Sexte, heri in ltidd! ndn eram (was), sed liidds! 
in Circo? spectabam.? Tiine quoque liidds spectabas? 
Quintus, amicus noster,* mécum sedébat. Is quoque liidds 
magn6 cum gaudi6® spectabat. Primum certamen qua- 
drigarum vidébamus. 

Dum quadrigas exspectamus,® arénam spectabamus. 
Prope’? nds multds amicds vidébamus. Sororne tua in 
Circd técum sedébat? Nonne nos vidébatis? Sed fortasse 
ti et soror tua longé 4° nobis sedébatis. Nos igitur non 
vidébatis. 

Quam diirum est signum et quadrigas exspectare! 
Longa erat mora. Per tinam horam exspectabamus. 

Tandem signum datum est (was given). Tandem 
quattuor quadrigae per arénam volabant. Ego albatam,? 
russatam Quintus incitabat. ‘‘Occupa locum interidrem ! ” 
Laxa habénads (Loosen the reins)!’ clamabam. Et diti 
auriga meus pridrem locum" tenébat. Jam victoriam 
spérabam, cum (when) subitO auriga in terram rota 
fractal’ prope terminum spinae jactatur. In aréna 


10 


jacébat et trans corpus eius (his body) céterae quadrigae 20 


volabant. Non jam auriga spirabat. Horrébam (I shud- 
dered). Lacrimae oculds meds implébant (filled). Tacébam. 

Sed circum mé spectatorés laeti ‘‘Russdta palmam 
(prize) habet!” clamabant. Stabant et vict6riam russatae 


verbis probabant. 
151 


25 
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294. Notes 


1. Remember the two meanings of laidus (§ 280, n. 1). 

2. What does Circé tell? How is the idea expressed ? 

3. Spectabam, I was looking at. This is the past progressive, or 
imperfect, tense of spectd. Study at once section 295. 

4, Explain the case of amicus noster. 

5. Magno cum gaudié, with great joy, or very joyfully. Study 
section 296 now. 

6. Dum... exspectamus, while we were awaiting. Dum with the 
present tense expresses the past progressive idea. 

7. What part of speech is prope? 

8. A (ab) means from, away from, as well as by. With this 
meaning it is found in phrases showing place from which or separa- 
tion. See section 270. 

9. When a Roman gave a public show of races in the Circus, 
he hired the teams and their drivers from the great racing organiza- 
tions which existed in Rome. These organizations had large es- 
tablishments of men and horses, even larger than those maintained 
by modern racing stables. The drivers were slaves or freedmen. 
Sometimes they wore shoulder pads, like our football players. As 
the chariots were distinguished by the colors worn by the drivers, 
the organizations came to be named popularly from the colors: 
as, albata, ‘‘the White’”’; russata, ‘tthe Red.” Great rivalry existed 
between the organizations. 

10. Locum interibrem, the inner position, that is, ‘‘the pole,” 
‘*the inside track.’”’ The position next the spina was naturally one 
of advantage to the charioteer. 

11. Pridrem locum, the lead. 

12. Rota fracta, because of a broken wheel. 


Grammar 


295. The Past Progressive Indicative Active. The past 
progressive tense represents an action as taking place in past 
time: as, He was working. In Latin it is formed of three 
elements: (1) the present stem; (2) the sign of the past 
progressive tense, -ba-; (3) the personal endings (-m, not 
-6, is the ending of the first person singular): as, voc4-ba-m, 








‘A ROMAN CHARIOT RACE 
The difficulty and the danger in making the turn of the spina in a chariot race are well shown in this picture 
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I was calling; moné-ba-m, I was warning. The other persons 
have the same active personal endings with which you are 
already familiar, and you will have no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing them. The only new element is the tense sign -ba-. 
Watch sharply for verbs containing it. 

We are not so accurate in the expression of tense ideas as 
the Romans were. Thus you will find that the English past 
simple (J called) often sounds more natural than the Eng- 
lish past progressive as a translation of the Latin past 
progressive. 

Vocabam, J was calling, is another illustration of the Latin 
method of expressing differences in ideas by changes in the 
form of words, in contrast to the English method of express- 
ing these ideas by separate words. The old form calledst, still 
used in solemn style, as in the Bible, shows the same three 
elements aS vocabam: a stem, cail-, a tense sign, -ed-, and a 
personal ending, -st. 

Learn thoroughly now the inflection of the past progres- 
sive (imperfect) indicative active of vocd and moneé as given 
in the Appendix, page 26. 

Observe that the vowel of the tense sign -ba- becomes short 
before the personal endings -m, -t, and -nt. 


296. Seventh Use of the Ablative. Manner. The phrase 
magno cum gaudio tells how the games were viewed. Learn 
the following statement : 


The ablative in a phrase introduced by cum expresses the manner 
of an action. Sometimes cum is omitted when there is an adjective 
in the phrase. (See § 269.) 


297. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
he’ri, adv. yesterday 
gau’dium, gau’di, n. joy 


pri’mum, adv. Sirst, first of all 
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NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

so’ror, f. sorority sister 
lon’gé, adv. longus far 
oc’cup6, occupa’re occupy seize, hold 
di’t, adv. long, for a long time 
vict0’ria, -ae, f. victory victory 
spé’rd, spéra’re despair hope, hope for 
ro’ta, -ae, f. rotation wheel 
jac’t6, jacta’re toss, throw 
ja’ced, jacé’re adjacent lie 
cé’teri, -ae, -a et cetera the other, the rest 
spi’r6, spira’re respiration breathe 
la’crima, -ae, f. tear 
o’culus, -i, 7. oculist eye 
ta’ce6, tacé’re be silent 

298. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The-earth rotates about its axis once every twenty-four hours. 
b. Tears are produced in the lachrymal glands. 
c. The sight was abhorrent to me. 


2. A tacit agreement is one that exists without any words 
to that effect. Compare ‘Silence gives consent.” 

3. See how many derivatives you can discover from spirare, 
to breathe. Try putting before the word the prefixes you 
know. Consult an English dictionary,* looking first for words 
beginning with spiv, then for the various prefixes followed 
by spir. 

4, What letter has been lost in expect, expire, and expatiate? 
Why is abhorrent spelled with two 7’s? 


* Each pupil should own, if possible, an English dictionary which shows the 
language origin of English words, such as Webster’s Secondary School Dic- 
tionary, The Concise Oxford Dictionary, and the Desk Standard Dictionary. 
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Drill and Review 


299. What two ideas are expressed by the Latin present 
tense? What does the name of the past progressive tense tell 
you about the idea it expresses? 


300. Add the past progressive tense sign and then the per- 
sonal endings to the present stems of laudé and vided. 
Accent each word, pronounce, and translate. 

301. Divide the following forms into stem, tense sign (if 
there is one), and personal ending, and translate them: 

tacébat horrébas spirant 
replébamus jactatur amabat 

302. Decline gaudium magnum and victoria vestra. 

803. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. I was working, but you were sitting in the garden. 2. We were 
walking out of the villa. 3. He was announcing the victory. 4. They 
were hurrying across the street. 

304. ee the following sentences: 


1. (With joy) in lado laboramus. 
2. (Toward the wall) pila (they were vind. 
3. (Far from you) habito. 
4. Navicula (by the wind) movétur. 


805. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Dum spir6, spérd. 2. Italia non longé a Graecia est. 
3. Victoria cOpiarum nostrarum 4 niuntiis nuntiatur. 
4. Cur dubitabas? Nosne timébas? 5. Lacrimae fémina- 
rum miserarum eds movebant. 6. In Italia non ditt ma- 
nébant. 7. ROmani terram edrum occupabant. 8. Amici 
mei sententiam probabatis. 9. Ei sedébant. Ego non 
sedébam. Soror mea sedet. 10. Ante oculds meds copia 
peciiniae jacébat. 11. Neque vos neque céteri viri sta- 
batis. 12. Carrus quattuor rotas habet. 








THE ROMAN FORUM AS IT APPEARS TODAY 


LESSON 27 
ROME GREW; ROME FELL 


Give the forms of amabAs, probas, superbas, stabam, superbam, 
lad, laud6, habéte, habétis, terras, terrés, responaet, respondébant, 

806. Roma non semper erat magna et  pulchra. 
Primum Roma ab incolis paucis habitabatur.! Per multds 
anndos Romani oppidum parvum et miserum habitabant. 
Aedificia ditii erant parva, et angustae erant viae oppidi. 
Validi virl in agris laborabant aut in belld cum vicinis 
pugnabant. Semper Romani appellabantur bellicdsi. 
Vicini quoque Romanorum bellicdsi erant, sed 4 R6manis 
superabantur. Saepe agri eOrum 4 Romanis vastabantur 
et multa praeda in oppidum portabatur. Saepe agri 
vicindrum 4 Romanis occupabantur. Multae erant 
victoriae ROomanorum. Tandem imperium Romanorum 
maximum erat. 
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Non solum in Italia sed etiam in aliis (other) terris 
Romani pugnabant. In Graecia, Gallia, Asia, Hispania 
magna cum gloria populus Romanus pugnabat. 

Tandem Roma magna et splendida erat. Magna et alta 
erant aedificia Romae. Maximé pulchrum et splendidum 
erat forum ROmanum.? In ford Romano multa templa 
et arae videébantur. In templis ante* aras dei* 4 populd 
Romano adorabantur.° 

Quid in fors R6mano hodié est? No6n jam templa et 
arae in ford sunt. Non jam in templis viri deds adorant. 
Ruinae (Ruins) in ford hodié videntur. Pulchrae tamen 
sunt fori ruinae. Etiam nunc magna est gloria populi 
Romani. 

307. Notes 


1. Habitabatur is a form of the past progressive (imperfect) 
indicative passive. Study section 308 now. 

2. The Roman Forum was the center of Roman life for over a 
thousand years. About it cluster more historical associations than 
about any spot of equal size on the globe. 

In the earliest days of the city the Forum was a market place, 
where men gathered for barter and trade from the seven hills, on 
which there were then settlements. When the several settlements 
were united to form Rome, the Forum gradually ceased to be a 
market place and developed into a center for the commercial, reli- 
gious, civil, legal, and political life of the city. Here assemblies of the 
people were held. Here was the senate house. Here were the courts. 
Here stood beautiful temples in honor of the great deities of Rome. 

During the Middle Ages the buildings of the Forum were almost 
wholly destroyed and their remains buried in rubbish, so that the 
ancient pavement is now many feet below the present level of the 
ground. 

3. What part of speech is ante? What case does it govern? 

4, In what cases may dei be? Why is it not likely to be genitive 
singular? In what case is it? 

5. How does adérabantur settle definitely the form of dei? 
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Grammar 


308. The Past Progressive Indicative Passive. This tense is 
like the corresponding active tense except that the passive 
personal endings are used instead of the active. You will 
have no difficulty in recognizing these forms. Watch sharply 
for the tense sign -ba-. 

Review the conjugation of the model verbs vocé and moned 
throughout the first two tenses of the indicative, active and 
passive, as given in the Appendix, pages 25-26. 





309. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

in’cola, -ae, m. inhabitant 
op’pidum, -i, 7. town 
a’ger, a’gri, m. agricola field 
aut, conj. or 
vici’nus, -1, 7. ; vicinity neighbor 
bellicd’sus, -a, -um bellum warlike 
su’pero, supera’re super overcome, defeat 
vas’t6, vasta’re devastate lay waste 
prae’da, -ae, f. booty, prey 
non sd’lum...sed et’iam not only... but also 
glo’ria, -ae, f. ’ glory glory 
po’pulus, -i, m. population people 
ta’men, conj. nevertheless, yet 
etiam, et‘iam, adv. even 


310. Nouns and Adjectives ending in -er. Note that in the 
declension of ager the e before -r is dropped in the genitive 
singular (agri) and in the other cases, while in the declension 
of puer the e is retained (pueri). English derivatives come 
from the form found in the genitive, and hence show whether 
the e is dropped or retained in the Latin declension of a noun 
or adjective ending in -er. Thus, puerile shows that puer 
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keeps the e in the genitive ; agriculture shows that ager drops 
the e. What do the derivatives magistrate and misery show 
regarding the declension of magister and miser? 


311. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Congress passed an agrarian bill for the benefit of the farmers. 
b. The difficulties appeared insuperable. 

c. The depredations of the outlaws must be stopped. 

d. The city was almost depopulated by the flood. 

e. The wolf is a predatory animal. 


2. Why is a ferrier so called? 

3. From magnus, great, comes magnitude, greatness. A 
magnate is a great man, a man of distinction. Magnificent 
means literally ‘“‘doing great things,” that is, great in action 
or position. A magnifying glass is one that makes objects 
great or large. A magnanimous person is big-hearted. Ex- 
plain magnanimity. Magnus appears, much changed, in “‘the 
main point,” that is, the big point. ‘Magna vox” means 
big voice, that is, loud speaker. 


Drill and Review 


312. Give the stem, tense sign (if there is one), and 
personal ending of each of the following forms, and then 
translate it: 


portabar probabatur vidémur saliitabamini 
laudabamur appellabamur deésideratur incitabar 
habébatur sedés dabatur movebatur 
portabantur portantur laborabat laborat 


313. Conjugate superé in the present and past progressive 
(imperfect) indicative, active and passive. 


314. Decline oppidum, ager noster, ager latus. 
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$15. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qui cum R6manis pugnabant? 

2. Quibuscum ROmani pugnabant? 

3. Qui 4 ROmanis superabantur ? 

4, Quorum agri 4 Romanis vastabantur ? 
5. Ubi Romani pugnabant ? 


316. Copy the following sentences, completing them, and 
translate: 
1. Ager ab agricol— ara—. 
2. Agri ROmanorum 4 vicin— non vastaba—. 
3. Viri agros equ— araba—. 
4. Dei 4 puer— et puell— addraba—. 
5. Ab amic— ego saliitaba—. 

317. Proceed as in previous exercises: 

1. N6n sdlum in oppido sed etiam in agris cum gaudid 
manébamus. 2. Oppida vicindrum a4 Romanis celeriter 
occupabantur aut vastabantur. 3. Praeda multa in op- 
pidum 4 viris portabatur. 4. Inter oppidum et agrds 
spatium apertum 4 nobis vidétur. 5. Eum in via non 
video; tamen eum exspect6. 6. Populus Romanus pri- 
mum incolas Italiae superabat. 7. Céteri populi a nobis 
superabantur. 8. Neque praeda neque cibus ex silvis 
a viris carris movebatur. 9. Quis tibi respondébat? 
10. Meus amicus longé 4 mé inter agrods habitabat. 
11. Medio in oppido erat templum. 12. Etiam ti nullam 
pecitiniam habébas. 


LESSON 28 
THE DELIGHTS OF TOWN* 


Give the possible forms of vastas, praed4s, is, es, sumus, summus, 
populd, occupé, signum, medium, spatium, oppidi. 
818. DEcIMus. Salvé, Liici. Heri in ltidd non eras.1 
Ltcius. In oppid6 cum amicis eram. Per vids oppidi 
ambulabamus aut tabernads spectabamus; nam? amici mei 
panem (bread) et tivas (grapes) désiderabant. Duo servi 
5 nobiscum? ambulabant. Sed titi, Decime, ubi heri eras? 
Dec. Ego quoque in oppidd eram. Mécum erat patruus 
meus. Olim patruus meus in Gallia cum Gallis pugnabat, 
sed‘ nunc in Italia habitat. Villa eius non longé ab nostra 
abest.> Ab eo Italia, patria eius, maximé amatur. Oppi- 
10 dum eum délectat. Agricolae® agris, féminae® villis et 
hortis, sed patruus meus viis et ford oppidi délectatur. 
Lic. Eratisne ti et patruus tuus laeti? 
Dec. Maximé laeti eramus. Dit in ford eramus. Ibi 
erant’? multi viri; erant’ agricolae validi cum equis et 
15 carris; erant feminae cum puellis parvis et pueris. 
Circum nos erat populus laetus. Interdum patruus ab 
amicis salitabatur, interdum amic6s aut vicinds salita- 
bat. Ego tabernas spectabam. Tandem ante tabernam 
stabamus, cum (when) patruus clamat: ‘‘Ecce, tibi’ 
20 numm6s (comms) do. Tibi aliquid eme (Buy yourself some- 
thing). Statim cristula (cookies) emo. Tum ego quoque 
oppido délector. 


* Read “*A Day in Old Rome,” by Davis, pp. 15-33. 
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IN FRONT OF A ROMAN BAKESHOP 
The Roman shop was merely a small booth at the front of a building 


319. Notes 


1. Eras, you were, is a form of the past progressive (imperfect) 
of sum. Learn section 320 now. 

2. Nam shows that the clause will explain the reason for what 
has gone before. 

3. To what words is the preposition cum attached? 

4. Sed shows that the clause will tell something contrary to what . 
has gone before. 

5, Abest (from absum), 7s distant. 

6. Délectantur is understood with agricolae and féminae. 

7. Ibi means there in the sense of at that place, as in ‘“Many men 
were there.”’ A good translation of the second erant requires the 
use of the expletive there (which is not expressed in Latin), as in 
“There were sturdy farmers.” The expletive there is so called 
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because it fills up the place of the subject and enables us to, put the 
subject after the verb. 
8. What is the case of tibi? What idea does this express? 


Grammar 


320. The Past Progressive of Sum. The past progressive 
of sum is inflected as follows: 


Singular Plural 
e’ram, I was era’mus, we were 
e’ras, you were era’tis, you were 
e’rat, he was e’rant, they were 


Review the present tense of this verb, Appendix, page 31. 


321. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD MEANING 
pa’truus, -i, 7. uncle 
6/lim, adv. formerly, once 
Gal’lus, -i, m. a Gaul (inhabitant of Gaul) 
sta’tim, adv. at once, immediately 
322. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. While in New York we visited the Aquarium. 
b. The facade of the building was very ornate. 
c. The huge serpent approached with an undulating movement. 


2. Alarm is derived from ad, io, and arma, arms, and was 
originally a call ‘‘to arms.”’ It then came to mean any warn- 
ing of danger, and finally a contrivance for waking people. 

3. See how many derivatives you can think of from vidére, 
to see, first without prefixes and then with prefixes. Use both 
the first and the last principal part (vid- and vis-). Finally 
consult your dictionary. See if you can devise some kind 
of drawing by which you can picture the root word and its 
numerous English branches. 
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Drill and Review 


323. Conjugate terreé in the present and past progressive 
tenses, active and passive. State the person, number, tense, 
and meaning of sumus, eratis, es, eram, sunt, erat, erdmus, 
sum, erant. 





LOAVES OF BREAD 


Bread found in the excavations of Pompeii shows the shape and appearance of 
the loaf as it was sold in the Roman shops 


324. What is the case of the italicized words in the follow- 
ing sentences, and what idea is expressed by each word ? 


1. A Romano Gallus gladid superabatur. 
2. Servus agricolae equits cibum dabat. 
3. Magister e7 fabulam narrabat. 
4, Filius eduws mécum habitabat. 
325. Write in Latin (expressing the pronouns) : 


1.I amaman. 2. You area girl. 3. She is a lady. 4. We are 
Romans. 5. They are servants. 6. I was happy. 7. You were 
wretched. 8. He was ready. 9. We were grateful. 


326. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Timidae eratis, sed pueri non timidi erant.' 2.-Cur 
tardus eras, Marce? Quodcum eras? 3. Statim victoria 
Romanorum nobis niintiatur. 4. Procul ab oppido sunt 
agri lati. 5. Dodna ndn sdlum vobis sed etiam nobis 
dantur. 6. Viae oppidi eOrum angustae erant. 7. Sine té 
miseri eramus, sed técum sumus laeti. 8. Non jam lacri- 
mae in oculis puellae aut pueri vidébantur. 


LESSON 29 
THE EXPLOIT OF HORATIUS 


There are many tales and legends of early Rome which show some 
of the best qualities of the Roman character. The story of Horatius 
is an example of Roman courage in the face of overwhelming odds. 
Read one of the accounts of this exploit referred to at the bottom 
of the page.* 

Give all possible forms of discipuli, tibi, ei, mihi, qui, Romani, 
vocamini, audacia, patria, oppida, puellae, audaciae, narrat. 

327. Nota est audacia ROmanorum antiquorum. Ho- 
dié, pueri et puellae, magister vester fabulam dé auda- 
cia Horati, viri clari, vobis narrabit.1_ Fortasse ea vos 
délectabit. Si verba mea vos délectabunt,? fabulam dé 

5 Horatio semper memoria tenébitis. Quam validus erat 
Horatius! Quam fortiter pro patria pugnabat! Quam 
clarum exemplum audaciae praebébat! 

Primum tabulam Italiae antiquae* spectabimus. Marce, 
si tabulam ante nods tenébis, tibi gratiam habébimus.‘ 

1o Nunc, discipuli, tabulam spectate. Locum pugnae dé- 
monstrabo. 

Si tabulam spectabimus, Latium et Etriiriam vidébi- 
mus. Qtis has (these) terras non videt? Ubi R6mani ha- 
bitabant? Ubi Etriisci, vicini ROmanorum, habitabant ? 

15 Quis mihi Romam démonstrabit ? 
* The story of Horatius is told in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 58-60. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 73-74. 
TappPaAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 27-30. 
HarpDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 36-39. 
Macautay. Lays of Ancient Rome, ‘‘ Horatius.’’ 
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THE ROMANS RETREAT BEFORE THE ETRUSCANS 


Olim bellum inter R6manés et Etriiscds erat. Etriisci 
magnis cum cOpiis in agro6s Romanorum venerant (had come) 
et Romam oppugnabant. Et Romani et Etrisci fortiter 
pugnabant, sed Romani ab Etriiscis superabantur. Défessi 
Romani ex agris in oppidum démigrabant. Incolae Romae 
vehementer terrébantur, quod magno in periculo erant. 

Inter oppidum et copias Etriiscdrum est flumen Tibe- 
ris (the river Tiber). Si Etriisci flimen transibunt (cross), 
Romani statim superabuntur et Roma déléebitur. 


328. Notes 


1. Narrabit, will tell. This is the third person singular of the 
future indicative active. Learn section 329 now. 

2. Si verba mea délectabunt, if my words please (lit. shall please). 
The Romans were more exact than we are in the use of tenses. We 
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often use a present tense when we are referring to future time: as, 
“Tf it rains, I shall stay at home.” In translating a Latin future 
tense, use an English present tense whenever English usage re- 
quires it. 

3. In connection with this lesson you will find it profitable to 
examine a map of ancient Italy, especially one showing the im- 
mediate vicinity of Rome. Knowledge of ancient geography will 
help you greatly in your Latin reading. 

4, Gratiam habébimus, we shall be grateful. 


Grammar 


329. The Future Indicative, Active and Passive, of the First 
and Second Conjugations. The future tense expresses an act 
occurring in future time or an act containing future time. 
It is formed by adding the tense sign of the future, -bi-, to 
the present stem and then adding the personal endings: as, 
narra-bi-t. You will meet in this story all six forms of this 
tense, most of them containing the tense sign -bi-, but with 
slight changes in certain persons. The conjugation of the 
future active of vocé follows: 


voca’ bd, I shall call voca’bimus, we shall call 
voca’bis, you will call voca’ bitis, you will call 
voca’ bit, he will call voca’bunt, they will call 


Distinguish these forms carefully from those containing 
~ba-, the tense sign of the past progressive. 

The passive forms of this tense which you will meet differ 
from the active only in having passive personal endings. 

Examine the inflection of these tenses of the model verbs 
vocé and moneé in the Appendix, page 27. Note the following 
points: 

1. Voc6 and moned are conjugated exactly alike in the future 
tense, except for the difference in the stem vowels. 

2. The tense sign of the future is -bi-, changing to -bé in the first 
singular, active and passive; to -bu- in the third plural, active and 
passive; to -be- in the second singular passive. 
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After observing these points learn these inflections. This 
tense furnishes another illustration of the Latin method of 
expressing changes in idea by changes in the form of words. 
In English future time is expressed by separate auxiliaries, 
will and shall. This is a fundamental difference. 


330. 


New WorpD 
nd’tus, -a, -um 
auda’cia, -ae, f. 
dé, prep. with abl. 
for’titer, adv. 
pro, prep. with abl. 
exem’plum, -i, 7. 
prae’bed, praebé’re 
pug’na, -ae, Fi 
oppug’nd, oppugna’re 
défes’sus, -a, -um 
dé’migr6é, démigra’re 
dé’led, délé’re 





331. 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


noted 
audacity 


pro and con 
example 


pugno 
pugno 


migrate 


MEANING 


well known, famous 
boldness, bravery, daring 
from, about, concerning 
bravely 

in behalf of, in front of 
example 

furnish, show 

Sight 

attack, besiege 

wearied, tired 

move, move away 
destroy 


Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He wrote with an indelible pencil. 


b. He proved an exemplary pupil. 


c. The editor deleted many words in the article. 
d. This action brought him much notoriety. 


2. E.g. stands for exempli gratia, for the sake of an example. 

3. Explain the following derivatives from migrare, fo move: 
migrate, migration, migratory. An emigrant (prefix e-, out) is 
a person who moves out of his own country. An immigrant 
(prefix in-, into) is one who moves into another country. 

4, Why does emigrant have one m and immigrant two m’s? 
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Drill and Review 


332. Give the stem, tense sign, and personal ending of each 
of the following forms, and then translate it: 


spectabitis - videbimus narrabunt occupabamus 
dabo habebitur tenébimur appellabantur 
portabit sedebit stabunt délébuntur 


333. Conjugate oppugnd in the present, past progres- 
sive, and future active, and déled in the same tenses of the 
passive. Conjugate sum in the first two tenses (Appendix, 
page 31). 

334. Decline exemplum nétum and nauta défessus. 

335. Express each of the following sentences by one 
Latin word: 


1. I shall be seen. 5. They were seeing. 
2. Do you see? 6. They are seeing. 
3. They will see. 7. He will see. 

4, We were seen. 8. He will be seen. 


336. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Romani in Graecia fortiter pugnabunt. 2. Cum eis 
pro patria nostra pugnabimus. 3. Fabulae dé audacia 
Romanorum antiquodrum nos incitare débent. 4. Poétae 
clari et noti in foro a pueris interdum vidébuntur. 
5. Statim in tabernam properabo. 6. Non sine periculd 
oppidum oppugnabitur. 7. Licius amicis exemplum dili- 
gentiae praebébit. 8. Qui viris défessis cibum et aquam 
dabunt? 9. Non sdlum verba tua sed etiam exempla tua 
memoria 4 nobis tenébuntur. 10. Viri, semper pro deis et 
aris pugnate. 11. Quo nautae hodié navigabunt? Nonne 
ad insulam virds et cOpiam cibi portabunt? 12. Si cum 
audacia pugnabitis, certé laudabimini. 





HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


LESSON 30 (Optional) 
THE EXPLOIT OF HORATIUS (CONCLUDED) 


Bear constantly in mind that every Latin exercise tells a sensible 
story. Never let yourself translate any Latin sentence into English 
that does not mean anything. It is certain to-be wrong. 

Give rapidly all possible forms of locé, servé, ego, téla, ripa, 
Roma, eius, edrum, Horatium, periculum, socids, vés, Horati. 

337. Und locd! in flimine? erat pons sublicius.? Etriisci 
jam appropinquant et pontem transire (to cross the bridge) 
parant. Interim periculum ROmanorum augétur. Nam 
nulli virl contra EtriscOs in ulteriore ripa fliminis* pugna- 
bant. Quis Romam nunc servabit? Qui cum Etriscis 
pugnabunt et eds superabunt? A®* quo Roma et patria a5 


periculo liberabuntur ? 
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Forte Horatius prope pontem stabat. Is, vir validus, 
periculum videt, sed non dit dubitat. ‘‘Cir terrémini?” 
clamat. “‘Ego sdlus contra Etriiscds pugnabo, dum vos 4 
tergo® pontem délétis.” 

Tum trans pontem properat et Etriiscds oppugnat. In’ 
eum ciincti Etriisci téla multa jactant, sed Hor@tius pilis 
eorum non vulneratur. Et Romani et Etrisci audacia 
Horati délectantur. Duo Romani, Lartius et Herminius, 
Horatium paulisper (a little while) juvant, sed 4 sociis 
mox revocantur.’ Nunc Horatius sdlus stat. 

Interim Romani a tergd® pontem celeriter délent. 
Tandem pons in Tiberim décidit ( falls). Statim Horatius 
armatus in fliimen désilit (Jeaps down) et inter téla 
Etriiscdrum tiitus’ ad socids tranat. Itaque Roma 
magna audacia viri validi servatur. 

Postea Romani propter magnam audaciam et bene- 
ficium Horati statuam eius in ford locant. Nota erat 
fama Horati. 


338. Notes 


1. Und locé = in ind locd. 
2. In flimine, over the river. The Romans spoke of a bridge as 
in the river, not over it. 
3. Pons sublicius, @ wooden bridge. 
4, Ulteridre ripa fliminis, the farther bank of the river. 
5. In this sentence the preposition 4 has two meanings. In 
which phrase does it mean from? In which does it show agent? 
6. A tergé, behind me (lit. from the rear). 
7. In or ad with the accusative sometimes means against. 
8. The Romans recall Lartius and Herminius when the bridge 
is almost falling. 
9. A tergé, behind him. 
10. Titus, safely. Sometimes an adjective may be more effec- 
tively translated as if it were an adverb. 
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339. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

in’terim, adv. meanwhile 
au’ged, augé’re increase 
con’tra, prep. with acc. contradict against 
ti’pa, -ae, f. bank 
ser’v6, serva’re preserve save 
li’ber6, libera’re liberate set free 
for’te, adv. by chance 
du’bit6, dubita’re dubium doubt, hesitate 
s6’lus, -a, -um solitary alone 
ter’gum, -i, 7. back, rear 
té’lum, -i, 7. weapon 
vul’neré, vulnera’re vulnerable wound 
so’cius, so’ci, m. social comrade, friend 
re’vocé, revoca’re revoke, vocd recall, call back 
arma’tus, -a, -um arma armed 
ti’tus, -a, -um safe 
tra’n6, trana’re swim across 
pos’tea, adv. postscript afterwards 
prop’ter, prep. withacc. — because of 
benefi’cium, benefi’ci, 7. kindness, help 

340. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He was indubitably one of the best thinkers of his time. 
b. The meeting was wholly fortuitous. 
c. The force of clerks has recently been augmented. 


2. Servare, to save, keep, has numerous derivatives. To 
preserve fruit is to save it beforehand (pre-, Latin prae). 
When a seat is reserved at the theater, it is kept back (re-). 
When a person is reserved he keeps things back. When an 
idea is accepted with reservations, it is accepted with certain 
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things kept back. In conserve the prefix con- has an empha- 
sizing or intensive force, and the word means to save fully. 
Conservation of natural resources is the careful (con-) safe- 
guarding of them. To observe meant originally to keep near 
(ob-), and hence to take notice of, to see. 

3. Reservoir is from servare (through French) and means a 
place where water is kept back for future use. 

4. Auction is derived from augére, to increase (with a differ- 
ent form of the stem). It meant originally ‘‘an increasing” 
and gets its present meaning of a public sale from the in- 
creasing of the amounts bid. 


Drill and Review 
341. Express in Latin by one word: 


1. We shall be saved. 4, They will hesitate. 
2. He will be freed. 5. He was frightened. 
3. They will be recalled. 6. They were increasing. 


342. Write in Latin: 


1. Our joy was increased by the victory. 2. Your joy will be 
increased because of the victory. 3. Meanwhile I was alone in the 
garden. 4. They will not hesitate to walk in the fields. 5. After- 
wards the slaves will be set free. 6. The boy will be recalled by 
the teacher. 

343. Inflect in Latin I shall be saved (you will be, etc.) by him. 


344. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Horatius contra Etriscés fortiter pugnabit; interim 
socii nostri propter periculum eum 4 tergd juvabunt. 
2. Itaque patria nostra ab eo servabitur. 3. Viri armati 
prope ripas in eds pila jactabunt. 4. Mox 4 periculd 
liberabimur. 5. Téla in nds jactabuntur, sed eis non vul- 
nerabimur. 6. Quis sdlus prod patria contra eds pug- 
nare dubitabit? 7. Posted socii nds exspectabunt, quod 
cOpias magnas non habébunt. 8. Paulisper vobiscum 
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manebo; tum in Italiam revocadbor. 9. Quot annds in 
Italia manébis? 10. Socii nostri parati esse débent. 
Suntne parati? 11. Etiam féminae periculd non terré- 
buntur. 12. Cum diligentia laborabunt et exemplum 
edrum ab dominis laudabitur. 13. Interim forte numerus 
miserorum virdrum augétur. 


REVIEW 6 


345. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 26-30 
that are for permanent retention: 


171. ager 183. gloria 195. pugna 
172. auged 184. interim 196. ripa 
173. aut 185. libero 197. servo 
174. beneficium 186. notus 198. socius 
175. céteri 187. occupd 199. sdlus 
176. contra 188. oculus 200. soror 
177. dé 189. oppidum 201. statim 
178. déleo 190. populus 202. supero 
179. diti 191. postea 203. tamen 
180. dubitd 192. praeda 204. vicinus 
181. etiam 193. pro 205. victoria 
182. forte 194. propter 206. vulner6 
346. Grammar Review 


Be sure you have gained this additional information from 
the last five lessons: 


1. What tense signs are used for the past progressive and future 
tenses. 

2. How the past progressive and future tenses, active and passive, 
of verbs of the first and second conjugations are inflected. 

3. How the past progressive of sum is inflected. 

4. The peculiarities of the declension of nouns and adjectives 
ending in -er. 

5. A seventh use of the ablative — to express manner. 
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State the two uses of the nominative, the single use of the 
genitive and dative, and the seven uses of the ablative that 
you have learned. 

Decline télum R6manum and socius vester. Conjugate servé 
and timed in the present, past progressive, and future tenses, 
active and passive. 

Give the stem, tense, and meaning of liberabam, supera- 
bamur, délébit, liberabor, tenébimur, exspectabor, liberabitur, 
dabatur, nintiabitur, liberatur, parabimus, vulnerantur, mo- 
nébar, vulnerabimini, navigabat, augébunt, occupabantur, du- 
bitas, movébant, servaberis. 


347. Sight Translation 
THE FABLE OF THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 


Aesdpus, Graecus ndtus, antiquis fabulas multas et 
gratas narrabat. Non sodlum pueri et puellae sed etiam 
viri et féminae fabulis Aesopi délectabantur. Fabulis 
eius antiqui monébantur quoque et docébantur. Fabula 
Aesopi dé lupd (wolf) et agnd (lamb) nota est. 

Lupus et agnus in agro prope ripam fluvi (of a river) 
forte stabant. Neque amici neque socii erant; nam agni 
praeda lupdrum saepe erant. Supra (upstream) lupus, 
agnus infra (downstream) stabat. Et lupus et agnus 
10 aquam désiderabant. Lupus interim causam (cause) 

pugnae contra agnum désiderabat, quod agnus a lupo 

non amabatur. 
Dum oculis malis lupus agnum spectat, ‘‘Cir,” inquit, 

“aquam mihi turbas? Aqua non jam clara est, sed a 
15 te turbatur.” Agnus timidus propter dira verba lupi 

statim terrébatur, sed r-spondet, ‘‘Aquam tibi ego non 

turbo. Aqua enim dé té ad mé, non dé mé ad té currit 

(runs). Cir ego a té culpor?”’ 


oa 
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Verba agni véra (true) certé erant. Lupus tamen ira 
magna movebatur et “‘Cir,” clamat, ‘“‘ante sex ménsés 
(six months ago) mihi maledixisti (did you insult me) ?” 

Non dubitabat agnus sed “Tum,” inquit, “ndndum 
spirabam.” Ira lupi véris verbis agni augébatur. Statim 
clamabat: ‘‘Pater (father) tuus tum mihi maledixit. 
Propter verba eius té magnd cum gaudid délébo, neque 
céteri agni aut agricolae té liberabunt et servabunt.”’ 


Agnus miser respondére non poterat (was able); subitoO ° 


enim a lupo occupatur et superatur et necatur. 
Quid exemplo lupi et agni populo Romano démon- 
strabatur? 


348. Derivation 


Tell the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following English words is connected by derivation: 
victorious, rotary, abhor, palm, pugnacity, exemplary, contrary, 
ruin, society, reticence, predatory, preoccupied, riparian. 


10 


LESSON 31 
A TRIUMPH OF CAESAR 


To a Roman the word triumphus meant, not a victory, but the 
triumphal procession of a victorious general through the streets of 
. Rome to the Capitol. The privilege of having a triumph was the 
highest distinction the Romans could offer the commander who 
had won a great victory over the enemies of Rome. It was con- 
ferred upon the general by the Senate. On the day of his triumph 
the streets were adorned with garlands, the temples were open, 
and crowds of spectators greeted the victorious host as it marched 
by. The consuls and senators and other dignitaries headed the 
procession. Then followed trumpeters and spoils of the war. Last 
came the general himself in his triumphal car. In the car rode 
also a slave, who held a golden crown above the general’s head and 
kept repeating to the victor, “Look behind you, and remember 
that you are but a mortal after all.” 

Give rapidly all possible forms of cépias, cras, intras, eras, viris, 
quis, silvis, multis, nés, mirés, contra, via, posted, templa, victoria. 


349. Publi, mi! fili, cras in foro prope Sacram viam 
ero,? et tii mécum eris. Terentia, ti et filiae nostrae in 
ford eritis. Rogatisne “Ctr in ford erimus?” In foro 
cum multis erimus quod ibi triumphum videébimus. 
Magnum et splendidum erit spectaculum. 

' Per mult6s annds cOpiae ROmanae contra Gallds pug- 
nabant. Tandem nostra est victoria. Galli contra nos 
non jam pugnant. Triumphus Caesari dabitur. Caesar?’ 
igitur cum cOpiis in Italia nunc est. Extra mtirds Romae 


10 manet. Cras triumphus eius erit. Viae et templa et 


forum coronis jam Ornantur. 
Sine dubio locum optimum obtinebo, unde pompam 
178 





A ROMAN TRIUMPH 


Observe the arms and other spoils taken in the campaign, the senators on foot, the captives with bound hands, 
the bulls for sacrifice, and the victorious general in his chariot 
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(procession) vidébimus. Pompa longa portas intrabit et 

per Circum et Sacram viam ad,Capitdlium prodcédet (will 

proceed), ubi gratiae deis agentur.* Hodié populus Ro- 

manus propter vict6riam copiarum nostrarum deis gratiam 
5 habet. 

Primum, ex locd ubi stabimus, consulés et senatorés® 
vidébimus. Tum praeda et arma Gallorum in carris porta- 
buntur. Fortasse pictiirae agrdrum et oppiddrum Galliae 
vidébuntur. Tum tauri (bulls) albi, tum captivi vincti 

10 ambulabunt. Miseri captivi, numquam liberabimini aut in 
agris et silvis Galliae errabitis. Post triumphum aut servi 
eritis aut necabimini. Tandem Caesar appropinquabit. 

Quam laeti et superbi erimus! Quam magna est et 
semper erit fama populi Romani! 


350. Notes 


1. Mi is vocative masculine of the adjective meus. 

2. Eré, I shall be. Learn section 351 now. 

3. Caesar was a famous general and statesman of Rome. Next 
year you will read his account of his wars against the Gauls. 

4. Gratiae agentur, thanks will be given. Gratias agere means to 
give thanks; but gratiam habére (see the next sentence) means to 
feel grateful (lit. to have gratitude). 

5. Cénsulés et senatérés, nouns of the third declension, accusa- 
tive plural. 

Grammar 


351. The Future Indicative of Sum. The future indicative 
of sum is inflected as follows: 


Singular Plural 
e’r6, I shall be e’rimus, we shall be 
e’ris, you will be e’ritis, you will be 
e’rit, he will be e’runt, they will be 


Review the inflection of the present and past progressive 
tenses of sum. 
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352. Vocabulary 

New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
triumphus, -i, m. triumph triumph 
extra, prep. with acc. extra outside, beyond 
corona, -ae, f. coronation garland, crown 
optimus, -a, -um optimist very good, best 
obtines, obtinére obtain secure, get hold of 
unde, ady. whence 
porta, -ae, f. portal gate, entrance, door 
captivus, -i, 7. captive captive 
vinctus, -a, -um bound 
numquam, adv. never 
erro, errare err wander, roam 
post, prep. with acc. post mortem after 
aut... aut either... or 
neco, necare Rill 


Hereafter the accents will be omitted from the words in the vocabularies. 
Review in the Appendix, pages 3 and 4, the rules for dividing words into 
syllables and accenting them. 


353. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Achilles was invulnerable except for one spot on his heel. 
b. We attended the coronation of the king. 

c. The decision once made was ?rrevocable. 

d. The information proved wholly erroneous. 


2. The all-pervading influence of Julius Caesar is seen in 
our vocabulary. July is named from the Julian family, to 
which Caesar belonged. The titles Kaiser and Czar are but 
slightly changed forms of Caesar. Many places, like the 
Caesarea of the New Testament, were named after Caesar 
or his successors, and from Caesarea have come such greatly 
changed forms as Jersey and New Jersey. 
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3. Adieu is derived from ad, to, and deus, god. It was 
originally a farewell wish commending to the care of God 
the person addressed. Good-by, or good-bye, has the same - 
origin, being a contraction of ‘‘God be with ye.” Thus 
adieu, a Latin derivative, and good-by, an Anglo-Saxon 
phrase, are words exactly corresponding to each other, but 
from two different languages. 

4. Albumen (a term in biology or general science) goes back 
to albus, white, and is the name of the protein contained in 
the white of eggs. 


Drill and Review 


354. Conjugate sum in the present, past progressive, and 
future tenses; errd in the same tenses of the active voice; 
and moveé in the same tenses of the passive. 


355. Decline porta maxima, captivus miser, and signum. 
356. Read and translate: 


1. Tardus eram, et tarda eris. 2. Janua erit aperta. 3. Spatium 
erit angustum. 4. Maxima erat mora. 5. Fortiina edrum erit ad- 
versa. 6. Sdli erimus, et vos quoque solae eritis. 7. Viae erunt 
angustae. 8. Ubi eris? Ibi sine dubid erd. 9. Qudcum eras? 


357. Express in Latin: 


1. The water was deep. 2. The waves will be high. 3. Weshall be 
captives. 4. Few will be late. 5. You will be in front of the door- 
way. 6. Never shall I be aslave of the Roman people. 7. The pro- 
cession will be long. 8. Garlands will be prepared by the girls and 
the servants. 9. We shall wander through the woods. 10. Many 
captives will be secured in the war. 11. If you wander in the 
woods and fields, you will be happy. 


358. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quot annds Romani in Gallds pugnabant ? 
2. Ubi cordnae locabantur ? 

3. Quid in carris portabatiir ? 

4. Quid captivi exspectant ? 
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359. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Propter victdrias fama ROmanodrum per céteras 
terras certé erit magna. 2. Unde viri cibum obtinébunt, 
si cum diligentia non laborabunt? 3. Post proelium 
cOpiae nostrae aut in Gallia manébunt aut in prdvinciam 
properabunt. 4. Fabulae gratae dé proeliis claris nobis 
interdum narrabuntur. 5.Si signum ab ed dabitur, 
oppidum subit6 oppugnabitur. 6. Et 4 dextra et a 
sinistra spatium latum erat. 7. Si lina pléna erit, amplo 
in horto errabimus. 8. Si socii superabuntur, multa erit 
praeda et multi erunt captivi. 9. In numero amicorum 
puerds malos tenére non débémus. 10. In agris latis 
puellae timidae errare dubitant. 11. Quam magni venti et 
undae in Oceano sunt! Quam celeriter naviculae trans 
aquas volant! 12. Hodié sententia nostra est “Da 
dextram misero.” Cras sententia erit ‘‘Periculum in 
mora.” 


LESSON 32 
THE BRAVE DEED OF MUCIUS SCAEVOLA * 


This story gives an example of Roman endurance and fortitude. 
Give all possible forms of porta, portis, portatis, portas, terras, 
eras, erras, necatur, igitur. 
360. Orbilius, magister lidi, discipulis dicit (speaks) : 
“Discipuli, vobis dé audacia et cOnstantia Horati 
narravi.! Publi, sine dubid Cornéliae et Secundae meam 
fabulam dé Horatio narravisti. Pueri, quis vestrum (§ 30) 
5 amicis factum Horati non narravit? Nos magistri? vobis 
fabulas dé vitis et factis ROmandrum saepe narravimus, 
quod audacia et cOnstantia puerds ROmands semper 
délectare débet.? In liidd nostro antiquos ROmands saepe 
laudavimus, quod cum gloria pré patria pugnavérunt.* 
1o VOs quoque eos laudavistis. Nam audacia et constantia 
incolarum est magna gloria patriae. 
Factum Horati vobis narravi. Hodié factum Miuci 
Scaevolae narrabo. 
Etriisci propter audaciam Horati Romam non expug- 
15 navérunt. Tamen, quod Porsena® cum Etriiscis R6- 
mam obsidébat, mox magna erat inopia cibi in oppid6. 
Porsena portas et mids obtinére sperabat. Tandem 
autem Miicius, R6manus, ad senatum properavit. ‘Cas- 


* The story of Mucius Scaevola is told in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 61-63. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 76-78. 
TApPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 30-31. 
HarbDInc. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 40-42. 
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MUCIUS ASKING PERMISSION OF THE SENATE TO KILL PORSENA 


tra Etriiscorum,’ inquit, ‘non longé 4 Roma absunt. Si 
vos probabitis et dei mé juvabunt, castra edrum in- 
trabd. In animd habed ibi magnum aliquid audére.’® 
Senatus cOnsilium eius probavit.”’ 


361. Notes 


1. Narravi, J have told. This is the first person singular of the 
perfect indicative active. Study sections 362-367 very thoroughly 
at once. 

2. What is the relation of magistri to nds? 

3. When two nouns, like audacia and cdénstantia, are taken 
together as the subject, the verb may be singular, as here. 

4, Pugnavérunt, they fought. See section 367. 

5. Porsena was king of the Etruscans. 

- 6. Magnum... audére, to do a deed of daring. 
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Grammar 


362. The Perfect Indicative Active of the First Conjugation. 
This tense differs in two respects from the tenses thus far 
learned: (1) it has different personal endings, and (2) these 
endings are added to a different stem, called the perfect stem : 
as, vocav-i, I have called. The perfect tense is the one Caesar 
used in his famous message, Véni, vidi, vici, J came, I saw, I 
conquered. The inflection of the perfect tense of vocé follows: 

Singular 
vocavi, I called, I have called 
vocavisti, you called, you have called 
vocavit, he called, he has called 
Plural 
vocavimus, we called, we have called 


vocavistis, you called, you have called 
vocavérunt, they called, they have called 


863. The Personal Endings of the Perfect. The special 
personal endings make the perfect active easy to recognize. 
They are as follows: 


1. -1, I -imus, we 
2. -isti, you -istis, you 
3. -it, he, she, it -érunt, they 


364. Present and Perfect Stems of Verbs. You have now 
met two stems of Latin verbs, the present stem, from which 
the present, past progressive, and future tenses (active and 
passive) are formed, and the perfect stem, used in the per- 
fect (active) tense. In order to recognize tenses and to form 
them yourself, you will need to know how to find these stems. 
They are obtained from the principal parts. 

365. Principal Parts. Every verb in English has three forms 
called principal paris, from which all the other forms of the 
verb are made. These parts are the present indicative (or 
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infinitive), the past indicative, and the past participle: as, 
call, called, called; see, saw, seen; be, was, been. 

A Latin verb has four principal parts; they are the first 
person singular of the present active indicative, the present 
active infinitive, the first person singular of the perfect in- 
dicative active, and the perfect passive participle: as, 


Pres. Act. Ind. Pres. Act. Inf. Pf. Act. Ind. Pf. Pass. Part. 


voco vocare vocavi vocatus 
I call to call I called having been 
I have called called 


366. The Three Stems. From the principal parts of a Latin 
verb are obtained three stems: 

The present siem: as, vocé-, found by dropping final -re of 
the present active infinitive. 

The perfect stem: as, vocav-, found by dropping final -i of 
the first person singular of the perfect active indicative. 

The participial stem: as, vocat-, found by dropping final 
-us of the perfect passive participle. 

All forms of a Latin verb are made from these three stems. 
As you have seen, the present, past progressive, and future 
tenses, active and passive, are formed from the present stem. 
From the perfect stem are formed the perfect, past perfect, 
and future perfect active tenses. From the participial stem 
are formed the perfect, past perfect, and future perfect pas- 
sive tenses. 

You will find that there is usually an English derivative 
from the fourth principal part of a Latin verb, and this will 
help you to remember the fourth principal part when it is in 
any way irregular. Form the habit of giving, along with the 
principal parts of a Latin verb, a derivative showing the stem 
of the fourth principal part, preferably one ending in -ion or 
-or. Thus, vocé, vocare, vocavi, vocadtus, vocation. 

All the verbs of the first conjugation which you have met, 
except dé, std, and juvé, form their principal parts like vocé. 
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867. The Meanings of the Perfect Tense. When vocavi 
means I called, it indicates simply that the action was per- 
formed at some time in the past. The perfect tense so used 
may be called the past simple. When vocavi means I have 
called, it indicates that the action is completed at the present 
time. The perfect tense so used may be called the present 
completed. In translating the perfect tense, choose the mean- 
ing required by the context. 

Note carefully the difference in meaning between the past 
progressive tense and the perfect tense used as a past simple. 
The perfect is used to tell the main past events of a story. 
The past progressive, which you frequently translate as a 
simple past, is used to describe the circumstances surround- 
ing the main events, that is, what was going on at the time. 

















368. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

constantia, -ae, f. constancy steadfastness, firmness 
factum, -i, 7. fact deed, act 
expugno, expugnare pugno take by storm, capture 
obsideG, obsidére ob and seded besiege 
inopia, -ae, f. lack, want 
autem, conj. but, however 
senatus, m. senate senate 
castra, -drum, 7. plur. camp 
absum, abesse absent, ab + sum be distant, be away 
animus, -i, 7. unanimous mind 
consilium, consi’li, 7. counsel plan, advice 


369. Latin Derivatives. The Suffix -ia or -tia. You have 
learned that prefixes throw much light upon the meaning of 
new Latin words (§ 272). The same is true of suffixes. 

In English we form nouns expressing quality by adding the 
suffixes -ness, -ship, -dom to adjectives and nouns: as, hard- 
ness, friendship, freedom. In Latin one of the suffixes ex- 
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pressing quality is -ia or -tia: as, amicitia, friendship (from 
amicus, friend) ; cénstantia, steadfastness; audacia, boldness. 
The suffix -ia becomes -y in many English derivatives, while 
-tia often becomes -ce or -cy: as, miseria, misery; diligentia, 
diligence; cOnstantia, constancy. 

The following nouns in -ia or -tia either have occurred in 
your reading or are related to familiar Latin or English words. 
Give the meaning of each and an English derivative, when 
one exists. 


colonia victoria gratia scientia 
gloria amicitia memoria sententia 
miseria diligentia sapientia familia 
justitia innocentia patientia arrogantia 


Some nouns in -ia drop the -ia in.their English cea 
tives: as, concord, vigil. 


370. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The idea persisted until it became an obsession. 
b. He showed a noble and magnanimous spirit toward his enemies. 


2. Incola, inhabitant, and agricola, farmer, are interesting 
related words. The root col, found in both, means #z//] (the 
soil), plow. For a long period in the early history of the race, 
men lived upon flocks and herds, which they drove from place 
to place. They were not permanent inhabitants of any region. 
But when men began to till the soil, they had to stay until 
the harvest was ready, and thus a “tiller” (incola) became an 
“inhabitant.” Agricola means a tiller, or cultivator, of the soil. 
Cultivate (from cultus, the perfect passive participle of colere, 
to till) preserves the original meaning exactly. A person of 
culture has been “cultivated,” or trained. A colony is so called 
because the chief aim of its members is to secure land to till. 

3. From what Latin words are abstinence, temperance, and 
luxury derived? 
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Drill and Review 


871. What are the four principal parts of a Latin verb? 
What are the three stems of a verb, and how is each found? 

372. Spell the present and perfect stems of narré, délecto, 
and laudé6. What are the personal endings of the perfect 
tense? Conjugate these verbs in the perfect tense. What two 
meanings does the perfect have? 

373. Decline factum, castra parva, and consilium tuum. 

$74. Learn from the general vocabulary the principal parts 
of dd and std, with an English derivative from the fourth 
principal part. 

Give the stem of each of the following verbs and translate 
each: 
dedi juvistis jaivi dedérunt 
narravisti pugnavi dedisti dabant 

375. Express in Latin: 


1. We have worked. 2. We gave. 3. We were giving. 4. She 
stood. 5. I have aided. 6. I was standing. 7. You (plur.) gave. 
8. You (plur.) were giving. 9. He approved. 10. He stood. 


376. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Dita’ laboravérunt; postea in ford ambulavérunt. 
2. Non longé ab nostris castris erat oppidum magnum. 
3. Quod inopia cibi erat, Romani castra movebant. 
4. Tua facta et exemplum semper probavi. 5. Linguae 
Latinae operam dare nunc in animo habeo. 6. Cir eis 
consilia nostra niintiavisti? 7. Aut in hort6 aut in agro 
per multas horas servus laboravit. 8. Ex porta in viam 
celeriter properavit. 9. Ei librum dedi. Is mihi trés 
libros dedit. 10. Castra edrum 4 nostris obsidébuntur. 
11. Senatus autem consilium viri non probavit. 


LESSON 33 


THE BRAVE DEED OF MUCIUS SCAEVOLA (CONCLUDED) 


In translating try constantly to use English which is wholly 
natural. Do not fall into the habit of using one rendering and one 
only for a particular Latin word. Seek for variety. 

Give all possible forms of Mici, ubi, Etriisci, intravisti, temp- 
tavi, ibi, qui, ei, cui, véni, Micium, factum, gladium, narrabam. 

377. Orbilius magister discipulis ita narravit : 

“Heri vobis consilium Mici narrabam. Ubi! senatus 
consilium eius probavit, Micius gladium intra vestimenta 
(garments) célavit et castra vicina intravit. Ibi stipendium 
(pay) Etriiscis ab scriba dabatur. Miucius turbam 
magnam vidit.? Divi dubitabat, quod Porsenam ignorabat. 
Dénique appropinquavit et scribam miserum pro? Porsena 
ignotd necavit. 

Etrisci, ubi factum Mici vidérunt, clamavérunt et Mi- 
cium ad Porsenam traxérunt (dragged). Statim ignem (fire) 
paraverunt, quod in animo habuérunt Micium necare. 

“Quis es?’ rogavit Porsena. ‘Ctr castra nostra intra- 
visti? Quod (What) consilium in animd habuisti? Cur 
scribam nostrum necavisti ?’ 

“Romanus sum,’ respondit Micius interritus. ‘Gaium+* 
Mucium mé vocant.’ Non negabo, —té, non scribam 
tuum, necdre in animo habébam. Neque té nunc time6.’ 
Simulque® dextram igni foculi inicit (thrust his right hand 
into the fire of a brazier). 


_ 


0 


‘Vide,’ exclamavit. ‘Gloriam maximi’ aestimO; sed 20 


dextram minimi aestimo. Fristra té necare temptavi. 
191 
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MUCIUS THRUSTS HIS HAND INTO THE FIRE OF A BRAZIER 


Alii (Others) tamen post mé non friistra temptabunt. 
Trecenti Romani contra té conjiiravérunt (have taken 
oath).’ 

Audacia Miici Porsenam terruit. Non diii Porsena 
prope Romam mansit. Non ditii Micium retinuit. Mox 
cOpiae Etriiscdrum ex agris ROmanorum démigravérunt. 
Postea Miicius propter dextram combiistam (burned) a 
Roméanis appellabatur Scaevola (left-handed).” 


378. Notes 


1. Ubi here is a conjunction, meaning when, and not an interroga- 
tive adverb. 

2. Vidit, he saw. This is the third person singular of the perfect 
active of vided, a verb of the second conjugation. Study section 379 
at this time. 
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3. Prd, in place of, instead of. 

4. Gaius was one of the few first names used by the Romans. 

5. Vocant here has two objects. What are they? 

6. The syllable -que is an enclitic (§ 39, n. 3), meaning and. It 
is translated before the word to which it 1s attached. 

7. Maximi, of very great value; minimi, of very little value. 


Grammar 


379. The Perfect Active of the Second Conjugation. This 
tense is formed and inflected in the same way as the perfect 
active of a verb of the first conjugation (§ 362), namely, by 
adding the special personal endings of the perfect tense to 
the perfect stem: as, vid-i, J saw; monu-i, J advised. 

In the first conjugation the third principal part (perfect 
indicative active) of almost all verbs is formed by adding -vi 
to the present stem: as, vocad-vi. Thus the perfect stem of 
verbs of the first conjugation regularly ends in-v: as, vocav-, 
But in verbs of the second conjugation the formation of the 
perfect stem and of the participial stem varies with different 
verbs. Learn the principal parts of the following verbs and 
give the perfect stem of each. Observe that the perfect stem 
frequently ends in -u. In the last column are English deriva- 
tives of the fourth principal part, which will help you to re- 
member the spelling of the participial stem. 


augeo augére auxi auctus auction 
débeo débére débui débitus debit 
doced docére docui doctus doctor 
habedo habére habui habitus habit 
jaceo jacére jacui (missing) 

maneo maneére mansi mansus mansion 
moneo mon€ére monui monitus admonition 
moved moveére movi motus motion 
obtined obtinére obtinui obtentus (re)tention 
responded respondére respondi responsus response 
retined retinére retinui retentus retention 
sedeo sedére sédi sessus session 
taced tacére tacui tacitus tacit 


R 
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teneo tenére 
terreo terrére 
timed timére 
valed valére 
video vidére 
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tenui 
terrui 
timui 
valui 
vidi 


(missing) 
territus 
(missing) 
(missing) 
visus 


vision 


Study the conjugation of the perfect active of moned and 


vocd as given in the Appendix, page 27. 


trecenti, -ae, -a 
retine6, retinére, retinui, 
retentus 


381. 


380. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD 

intra, prep. with acc. intrare 
cél6, -are, -avi, -dtus conceal 
scriba, -ae, m. scribe 
turba, -ae, f. turbo 
ign6r6, -are, -avi, -ditus ignorant 
dénique, adv. 
ign6tus, -a, -um 
interritus, -a, -um terred 
nego, -are, -avi, -dtus negative 
simul, adv. simultaneous 
-que, enclitic 
dextra, -ae, f. 
exclam6, -are, -avi, -atus exclaim 

- aestim6, -are, -avi, -atus estimate 
fristra, adv. frustrate 
tempto, -are, -avi, -atus attempt 


retain, tened 


MEANING 
within 
hide 
clerk 
crowd 
not know, be ignorant 
at last, finally 
unknown, strange 
unafraid 
deny, refuse 
at the same time 
and 
right hand 
cry out, exclaim 
estimate, reckon 
in vain 
iry, allempt, tempt 
three hundred 


hold. back, retain 


Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. This is an exclamatory sentence. 


b. His services have been of inestimable value. 
c. He handled the weapon with great dexterity. 
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2. From magister, teacher, come the most frequently used 
Latin derivatives in the English language. Mister and its 
abbreviation Mr. come from magister. Miss and Mrs. go 
back to the feminine form magistra. In the Middle Ages these 
Latin words came to be used as titles. Passing into English, 
magister first became master, which is still used as a title for 
a boy, as in “‘Master John Reed.”’ The form next developed 
into Mister, which came to be abbreviated Mr. 

3. M.A. stands for Magister Artium, Master of Arts, a 
title conferred by universities for a year of graduate study. 

4. M.S. stands for Magister Scientiae, Master of Science, a 
title conferred for graduate work in science. 

5. Explain the difference between an interurban baseball 
league and an intraurban league. 


Drill and Review 


382. Decline vestimentum novum and stipendium parvum. 


383. Give the present and perfect stems of the following 
verbs and translate: 


valuisti timuit obsédérunt habuistis 
tacui retinuimus obtinuisti videt 
vidérunt respondit movit vidit 


Give the rule for the accent of each word in the first col- 
umn. 


884. Read and translate: 


1. Pueri et puellae respondérunt. 2. Pueri puellaeque respondeé- 
runt. 3. Neque pueri neque puellae respondérunt. 4. Neque puellae 
respondérunt. 5. Pueri aut puellae respondébunt. 


385. Express in Latin: 


1. I have seen them. 2. Have you seen her? 3. Did he not see 
you? 4. Where have we seen your sons? 5. Where did you (plur.) 
see us? 6. Whom did they see? 7. They have not had it. 8. Why 
have you been silent ? 9. What did he have? 10. He has not replied. 
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886. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quem Micius in castris Porsenae vidit ? 
2. Quem Micius necavit ? 

3. Quid Porsenam terruit ? 

4. Car Miicius appellabatur Scaevola? 


887. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Trecenti captivi intra castra 4 ROmanis retinébantur. 
2. In silvis Gérmani célantur; sed eds vidimus. 3. Friis- 
tra maxima turba Gérmanorum castra nostra obsidére 
temptavit. 4. Etiam captivus risit. 5. Tua verba facta- 
que nos incitavérunt. 6. Subitd ex castris cOpias mGvit. 
7. Dextra gladium habuisti: neque tamen mé terruisti. 
8. Quibus cOnsilia vestra nintiavistis? Ea ignoramus. 
9. Libros novés mihi dedisti. Eds cum gaudio retinébo. 
10. Amici nds monuérunt, sed cOnsilium edrum nds non 
movit. 11. Igndtum erat periculum. 











METTUS CURTIUS SACRIFICING HIMSELF FOR ROME 


LESSON 34 | 
THE STORY OF METTUS CURTIUS* 


The exploit of Mettus Curtius is an example of Roman self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the state. Read an account of it in one 
of the books referred to below. 

Give all possible forms of Rémae, fabulae, lata, fristra, turba, 
turbam, turbabam, cira, intra, saxis, is, es, quis, eras. 


388. Antiqui Romani non sdlum patriam vehementer 
amaveérunt sed etiam pro patria mortem libenter oppe- 
tivérunt (willingly met death). Fabulas dé Horatio et 
Scaevola jam narravimus. Hodié fabulam dé Metto 
Curti6 narrabimus. 

* The story of Mettus Curtius is found in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, p. 98. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, p. 109. 
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Quondam magna rima (rift) medio in foro Romand 
apparuerat.1. Cur rima apparuit? Romani igndrabant ; 
itaque terrébantur, quod iram dedrum timébant. Primum 
saxa terramque paraverant et in rimam jactaverant. Sed 
frustra laboraverant. Rima lata et alta manébat. 

Dénique 4? deis auxilium draverant. Oraculum ita re- 
sponderat: ‘Si in rimam maximum bonum vestrum? 
jactaveritis,* rima explébitur.” Diti Romani dubitabant. 
Quid erat maximum bonum edrum? Nonne aurum et 
gemmae (precious stones) erant maximum bonum? Aurum 
igitur et gemmae in rimam jactabantur; sed fristra. 

Apud Romanos erat Mettus Curtius, vir praeclarus.® 
“Non fristra,’’ inquit, ‘“‘dei nds monuerint.4 Nam arma 
et animus interritus sunt maximum bonum nostrum. Non 
saxis® et auro et gemmis, sed audacia animi populus Roma- 
nus servabitur. Romae et deis’? meam vitam nunc voved.”” 

Tum armatus in equum ascendit, et, dum turba Roma- 
norum stupet, in rimam latam equitat. Statim rima 
explétur et Romani a ciira et periculd servantur. 


389. Notes 


1. Apparuerat, had appeared, is the third person singular of the 
past perfect indicative active. Study section 390 now. 

2. Does 4 mean from or by? 

3. Maximum bonum vestrum, your most prized possession (lit. 
your greatest good thing). Bonum is here used as a noun. 

4, Si jactaveritis, if you throw (lit. if yeu will have thrown). This 
is the second person plural of the future perfect indicative active. 
Study section 390 again. 

5. The prefix prae- adds the idea of very to clarus. 

6. Saxis, auré, gemmis, audacia: one of these words shows the 
case of the other three. Which word? 

7. What are the different cases of Rémae? of deis? As these 
words are connected by et, they are in the same case. Which? 
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Grammar 


390. The Past Perfect and Future Perfect Indicative Ac- 
tive.* The past perfect is formed by adding the tense sign 
-era- to the perfect stem, and then adding the regular per- 
sonal endings: as, vocav-era-m, J had called; monu-era-s, 
you had advised. ‘The tense sign -eraé- appearing in each 
form makes this tense easy to recognize. The past perfect 
expresses an act completed at the time of some other act 
in past time. Beginning with vocaveram, give the six forms 
of this tense with their meanings. If necessary, consult the 
Appendix, page 28. 

The future perfect is formed by adding the tense sign 
-eri- (-erd in the first person singular) to the perfect stem, 
and then adding the personal endings: as, vocav-eri-t, 
he will have called; monu-eri-nt, they will have advised. The 
future perfect expresses an act completed at the time of 
some other act in future time. Beginning with vocaverd, 
give the six forms of this tense with their meanings. See the 
Appendix, page 29. 

Observe that after the word 7f the future perfect, like the 
future, is translated in English by the present. English is 
not so accurate as Latin in the use of tenses. 

These tenses illustrate the Latin method of expressing by 
changes in the form of words what in English has to be ex- 
pressed by separate words. Thus the tense sign -era- corre- 
sponds to the auxiliary had, and -eri- to will (shall) have. 

Study in the Appendix, pages 25-29, the six active indica- 
tive tenses and the first three passive indicative tenses of the 
model verbs vocé and moned. 

391. Summary of Tense Signs. A thorough knowledge of 
the tense signs is of the utmost importance in recognizing 

* The past perfect describes an action as completed at some past time, 


the future perfect as completed at some future time. These tenses may, ac- 
cordingly, be called past completed and future completed, respectively. 
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and translating Latin tenses. Learn the following sum- 
mary of tense signs: 


Present (act. and pass.): no tense sign. The personal endings 
are added directly to the present stem. 

Past Progressive (act. and pass.): -ba- throughout (with the 
usual changes in quantity). 

Future (act. and pass.): -bi- (with the changes already 
learned). 

Perfect (act.): no tense sign. Special personal endings are 
added directly to the perfect stem. 

Past Perfect (act.) : -era- (with the regular changes in quantity). 

Future Perfect (act.): -eri- (-eré in the first singular). 


392. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
quondam, adv. formerly, once upon 
a time 

appared, -ére, -ui, — apparent appear 
saxum, -i, 7. rock 
auxilium, auxi’li, 7. auxiliary help, aid 
6r6, -are, -avi, -atus orator ask for, plead for 
Oraculum, -i, 7. oracle oracle 
exple6, -ére, -évi, -étus jill 
aurum, -i, 7. gold 
apud, prep. with acc. near, among 
vove6, -ére, v6vi, votus devote promise, vow 
stuped, -ére, -ui, — stupid be dazed 
equit6, -are, -avi, -atus equus ride 
cura, -ae, f. caro care, anxiety 

393. Application of Latin to English 


1, Explain the meaning of the italicized words : 


| amenity 


a. He abolished all useless positions” and! sinecures. 
b. The word “there,” when eles enable the: subjéct 
the verb, is called an expletive. 





follow 


PaNCIOA A 4 | era Eg 
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c. She saw before her a ghostlike apparition. 
d. How are English auxiliary verbs usually expressed in Latin? 
e. He realized that he had made a stupendous blunder. 


2. The noun zgnoramus, used to describe a person destitute 
of knowledge, is the first person plural of the verb ignéré, and 
originally meant ‘‘we do not know.” 


Drill and Review 


394. Decline saxum, auxilium gratum, and cira. 


395. Conjugate sum in the present and future tenses; 6rd 
in the present, future, and perfect active; doced in the pres- 
ent and future passive; portd and vided in the past perfect 
active. 

396. How is the perfect indicative formed? the past per- 
fect (past completed)? the future perfect (future com- 
pleted) ? 


897. Name the stem of each verb and translate: 


expugnaverant obséderatis servavimus vastaveritis 
retinuerint erraverimus servaverint superaverat 
temptaveram obtinuisti auxerant videram 


Give the rule for the position of the accent in the first six verbs. 


898. Write in Latin: 


1. We had called the boys, but they remained in the school. 
2. There they had worked long and well. 3. Their teacher had 
praised them. 4. You will not have asked for help in vain. 5. I had 
seen him. He had not seen us. 6. Where had he concealed the gold ? 


399. Answer in Latin: 


1. Dé quibus vobis fabulas narravimus? 

2. Quid Roman6s terruit? 

3..Ciir Romani terrébantur ? 

4. Quid erat:summum:bonum RomanGdrum ? 

5. Qud modé (How) Mettus- ROmanGs 4 ciira liberavit ? 
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400. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Unde socii auxilium Oraverant et exspectaverant? 
2.Cum cura saxa ex agris carris moverat. 3. Si dei 
nobis auxilium dederint, laeti erimus. 4. Saepe Romani 
pro patria vitas voverant. 5. Apud antiquds Romanos 
neque aurum neque gemmae summum bonum appella- 
bantur. 6. Interim mii saxis parabantur. 7. Periculum 
anim6s incolarum terruerat. 8. Laeta erat, quod eam 
laudaveram et ei ddnum dederam. 9. Magnum erit gau- 
dium vestrum, si miseris sociis auxilium nOn negaveritis. 
10. Eds magna cum cura docuerat. 


LESSON 35 
THE WOODEN HORSE OF TROY 


The Romans were always much interested in the tales connected 
with the Trojan War, and they liked to believe the legend that 
they were descended from Aeneas, a Trojan who escaped from the 
destruction of Troy and came to Italy. Find out who Paris was, 
how he came to award the prize of beauty to Venus, and how this 
brought on the Trojan War. 

The story of the Trojan War is one of the most famous legends 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Read one of the accounts referred to 
below.* 

401. Orbilius in lidum intravit. Discipulos spectavit. 
Nilli tardi sunt. Tum ita dicit: 

*Hodié, discipuli, dé initio populi Romani recitabimus. 
Antiquum est initium nostrum. Unde nds Romani 
initium habuimus? Ab Asia. ‘Quo modo?”’! statim ro- 
gatis; nam ignoratis. Fabulam igitur dé bell6 Trojand 
narrare débeo. Num ignotum bellum Trojanum est ? 

Troja oppidum antiquum et clarum in Asia erat. 
Olim bellum longum inter Trdjandos et Graecds erat. 
Graeci navigia aedificaverant et ad Trojam navigaverant. 
Ibi per novem ann6s in campis cum Trojanis pugnavérunt, 
quod dei et Graecis et Trdjanis victoriam negavérunt. 
Misera terra Asiae vastata est? et multi viri in agris 
Trojanis necati sunt. 


* The story of the Trojan War is found in the following books : 
BuLFincH. The Age of Fable, pp. 257-289. 
GUERBER. Myths of Greece and Rome, pp. 305-336. 
GayYLEY. The Classic Myths, pp. 277-313. 
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THE WOODEN HORSE OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF TROY 


Jam decimus annus belli aderat. Nondum autem 
Troja expugnata est. Graeci miirds oppidi obsidébant. 
Trdjani intra mirds fortiter pugnabant. Graeci défessi 
propter bellum longum patriam et familias désiderabant. 

5  Dénique cOnsilid? Ulixis (of Ulysses), viri callidi, 
insidiae* paratae sunt. Equus magnus ex ligno (wood) 
aedificatus est. ‘Si equum aedificaveritis,’ inquit Ulixés, 
‘Trojam occupabitis.’> Itaque mdnstrum non procul 4° 
miris locatum est. In moOnstrd viri armati célati sunt. 

10 Tum céteri Graeci ad insulam proximam, velut in fugam, 
nocte (in the night) navigavérunt et ultra Oras insulae 
exspectavérunt.” 
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402. Notes 


1. Qué mod6é? in what way? how? 

2. Vastata est, was destroyed. This is the third person singular 
of the perfect indicative passive. Study section 403 now. 

3. Consilid, at the advice, because of the advice. Study section 404 
now. Observe how this usage of the ablative is translated. 

4. Insidiae, a trick. 

5. The Trojans thought the wooden horse was an offering made 
to the gods by the Greeks that they might secure a safe return to 
their native land. Despite the advice of a few persons, who viewed 
the monster as a trick of the Greeks, the horse was dragged through 
a breach in the walls to the citadel of Troy. That night the men 
hidden in the body of the horse descended from their hiding place 
and signaled to the Greek fleet, which was out of sight behind the 
island of Tenedos. The Greeks returned to find the gates open and 
the capture of the city easy. 

6. How do you decide whether 4 means from or by here? 


Grammar 


403. The Perfect Indicative Passive. This tense is formed 
by using the present tense of sum as an auxiliary with the per- 
fect passive participle, the fourth principal part of a Latin 
verb: as, vocatus sum, J was called. The inflection follows: 


Singular Plural 
vocatus sum, J was called, I vocati sumus, we were called, 
have been called we have been called 
vocatus es, you were called, vocati estis, you were called, 
you have been called you have been called 
vocatus est, he was called, he vocati sunt, they were called, 
has been called they have been. called 


Note the following points regarding this tense: 

1. In English the present tense of to be, when used as an 
auxiliary, forms the present passive: as, He ts called; but in 
Latin the present tense of sum, when used as an auxiliary, 
forms the perfect passive: as, vocatus est, he was called or he 
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has been called. Do not translate est by 7s or sunt by ave when 
they are used with the perfect passive participle. 

2. Observe that the perfect passive participle, like any 
predicate adjective, is an adjective and so changes its 
ending to agree with the subject. It is declined like bonus. 

3. Note that in English the perfect participle may be used. 
to form either active or passive tenses: as, J was called 
(passive) and J have called (active). The Latin perfect par- 
ticiple is always passive. 

Study the perfect indicative passive of the model verbs 
vocé and moneé, as given in the Appendix, page 28. If you 
will look at the same tense of the model verbs of the third 
and fourth conjugations, you will see that you already know 
how to form them. In fact you can now give the perfect 
passive of a verb of any conjugation, if you know the fourth 
principal part. 

404. The Eighth Use of the Ablative. Cause. The ablative 
without a preposition may be used to tell the reason or the 
cause of an action. Cause is also expressed by the accusative 
with ob or propter. 


405. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WoRD MEANING 
initium, ini’ti, 7. initial beginning 
navigium, navi’gi, 7. navigo boat 
aedific6, -are, -avi, -atus edifice build, construct 
decimus, -a, -um decimal, decem tenth 
familia, -ae, f. family family 
callidus, -a, -um crafty, wily 
insidiae, -arum, f. plur. insidious trick, stratagem 
monstrum, -i, 7. monster monster 
proximus, -a, -um proximity near, very near, 

neighboring 

velut, adv. as, as if 


fuga, -ae, f. fugitive flight 
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406. Application of Latin to English 


Our names for the months are all derived from Latin, and 
most of them are connected with Latin words which you have 
studied or with the names of Roman gods of whom you have 
heard. Several of the Roman numerals appear in these names. 


January is from Januarius, which in turn is derived from Janus, 
the god of doorways (janua, door) and of beginnings in general. 

February is from Februarius, derived from a word meaning to 
purify, since this month was the time for purification. 

March is from Martius, derived from Mars, the god of war. 

April is from Aprilis, the derivation of which is uncertain. It 
may be derived from aperire, fo open, as the earth begins to ‘‘open”’ 
in the spring. 

May is from Maius, derived from Maia, the mother of Mercury. 

June is from Jinius, the name of a famous Roman family. 

July is from Jilius, the name which Julius Caesar gave to this 
month, in honor of his family name, when he reformed the calendar. 

August is from Augustus, the name given to it by Augustus. 

September preserves the original spelling. It is derived from 
septem, seven. Since the early Roman year began with March, 
September was originally the seventh month. 

October is from Octdber, derived from octé, eight. 

November is from November, derived from novem, nine. 

December is from December, derived from decem, ten. 


Caesar, in his reform of the calendar, began the year with 


January first, thus destroying the numerical significance of 
the names of the last four months of the year. 


Drill and Review 


407. Decline initium, decimus, ménstrum, and fuga. 


408. Explain the gender and number of the participles; 
then translate : 

1. Servatus sum. 2. Servata est. 3. Cornélia, servata es. 4. Cor- 
nélia servata est. 5. Pueri, servati sumus. 6. Pueri, servati estis. 
7. Pueri servati sunt. 8. Oppidum expugnatum est. 9. Oppida 
expugnata sunt. 
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409. State the tense of each verb and translate: 


1. Liber sum. Liberatus sum. Liberor. 

2. Terra vastatur. Terra magna est. Terra vastata est. 
3. Exspectati sunt. Exspectant. Exspectantur. 

4. Servus est. Servatur. Servatus est 

5. Servi sumus. Servati sumus. Servamur. 


410. Express in Latin: 


1. He was set free. 2. She was set free. 3. The town was set free. 
4. The captives have been liberated. 5. I have been liberated. 
6. By whom has aid been given? 7. Aid was being given. 8. You 
were called because of the danger. 9. Boats have been built by 
them. 10. A stratagem has been prepared by the Greeks. 11. The 
beginning of a battle has been announced. 12. The captives have 
been freed. 13. A gate has been built. 14. I have not been tempted 
by your gifts. 


411. Answer in Latin: 


1. Ubi erat Troja? 

2. Quot annds Trojani cum Graecis pugnabant? 
3. Quid Graeci désiderabant ? 

4. Quis erat Ulixés? 

5. Quid Ulixés paravit ? 

6. Quo Graeci navigavérunt ? 


412. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Jam 4 ciira liberatus sum. 2. A periculd liberatus es. 
3. Agricola 4 servo jiitus est. 4. Puella 4 fémina laudata 
est. 5. Meum consilium probatum est. 6. Viri, periculd 
incitati sumus. 7. A quibus incitati estis? 8. Puellae, 
laudatae estis et saepe laudabimini. 9. Insidiae Ulixis ab 
Graecis probatae sunt. 10. Propter fugam GraecoOrum 
animi Trojanorum incitati sunt. 11. Quibus codnsilia nostra 
nuntiata sunt? 12. Castra edrum proxima sunt. 13. Sine 
mora auxilium eis datum est. 14. Decimus annus appro- 
pinquabat; diti Graeci défessi familias désideraverant. 
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REVIEW 7 
413. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 31-35 
that are for permanent retention: 


207. absum 218. factum 229. obsided 
208. animus 219. familia 230. obtined 
209. apud 220. friistra 231. ord 
210. aut... aut 221. fuga 232. porta 
211. autem 222. ignoro 233. post 
212. auxilium 223. igndtus 234. -que 
213. captivus 224. initium 235. senatus 
214, castra 225. inopia 236. temptd 
215. consilium 226. insidiae 237. unde 
216. cura 227. intra 
217. decimus 228. nego 

414, Grammar Review 


Be sure you have learned from the last five lessons: 


1. The three stems of a verb, and how they are to be found. 

2. The personal endings of the perfect tense. 

3. How to form the perfect indicative, active and passive. 

4. How to inflect the perfect indicative, active and passive, of 
verbs of the first and second conjugations. 

5. How the past perfect and future perfect indicative active are 
formed and inflected for verbs of the first and second conjugations. 

6. How the future indicative of sum is inflected. 

7. An eighth use of the ablative — to express cause. 

8. The principal parts of the verbs you have met. 


What active and passive tenses are formed on the present 
stem? What active tenses are formed on the perfect stem? 
What passive tense is formed on the participial stem ? 

Practice giving the principal parts of the verbs in sections 
53, 112, 172, 227, 289, 345, and 413. 

Give the three stems of 6rné, and conjugate in all tenses of 
the active, and through the perfect passive. 

“R 


oO 
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Give the principal parts and the three stems of am6é, 
appell6, ctird, dé, erré, incitd, laud6, and sto. 

Give the stem, tense, and meaning of respondébamus, 
tenueratis, occupaverint, exspectaveramus, laborabat, servabar, 
mvistis, auxerant, liberaverimus, appropinquabas, 6rabimus, 
monuimus, vocabant, navigavérunt, débuit, obtinébuntur, do- 
cet, clamabam, démé6nstratur, vidéris, valébunt, nintiaveram, 
appellatus est, déléverd, temptant, negaverat, vulnerati sumus, 
paraveras, obsidébitur, portabuntur, superatus sum, pugnabis, 
habémus, curd, mansisti, dedi, timébitis, dubitaverit, amas, 
spector, laudatis. 


“ALS. Sight Translation 
THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR (1) 


Olim bellum ndtum erat inter populés Athénarum (of 
Athens) et Crétae (of Crete), insulae non procul ab Graecia. 
Minos, réx (king) Crétae, magna ira movébatur, quod 
filius eius inter ludds (during the games) Graecods forte 
necatus erat (had been killed). Itaque cOpias magnas 
cum cura pardverat et in Graeciam navigaverat. Ibi 
cum Graecis pugnaverat et eds bell6 insidiisque supera- 
verat. Poenam (punishment) diram post victoriam 
paravit; nam septem é pueris edrum, septem é puellis 
quotannis (yearly) postulavit (demanded). 

Postea quotannis imperi6 eius, dum patrés matrésque 
(fathers and mothers) ex Ora maritima spectant et auxilium 
fristra Orant, quattuordecim liberi miseri ad insulam 
Crétam navigio nigr6 (black) portabantur. Ibi Minotauro 
dabantur, mOdnstrd quod (which) intra Labyrinthum 
(the Labyrinth) tenébatur. Dum liberi per vias Laby- 
rinthi multas et igndtas errant, e6s Mindtaurus dévorabat 
(used to eat). Laetus erat Minds poena Graecorum. 
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Aegeus, réx Athénarum, filium Théseum tum habébat 
propter facta clara non igndtum. Théseus poena puerdrum 
puellarumque vehementer motus est. Tandem ad patrem 
(father) properavit et ei consilium nintiavit. “‘Mé,” inquit, 
‘*“cum sex pueris et septem puellis ad Mindtaurum mitte.! 5 
In animo consilium habed ex patria navigare et ad 
Labyrinthum appropinquare. Si non negabis, Minotau- 
rum necare temptabo. Magnum erit periculum; neque 
insidias Labyrinthi ignord. Sed neque terrébor neque 
dubitabo. Aut captivus Minodtauri erd, aut monstrum 4 10 
mé necabitur. Si autem Minotaurum necabo, tii et patria 
eritis liberi (free) et laeti, et ego gloriam obtinuerd.” 
(Continued in section 462) 


416. Derivation 


Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each of 
the following English words is derived: vestment, stipend, 
tempt, triumphal, gem, familiar, aberration, expatiated, inex- 
pugnable, inexorable, obsession, ignore, initiate, negation, orate, 
decimate. 


1 Mitte, send: imperative. 


LESSON 36 (Optional) 


TROJAN AENEAS REACHES ITALY 


Tell the story of the Trojan War as far as it was related in the 
last lesson. 

417. “‘Posterd dié (The next day) Trojani laeti propter 
fugam GraecOrum extra mirds properavérunt. Neque 
castra neque navigia Graecorum in Oris Trojae visa sunt.! 
Né tinus quidem ex Graecis visus est. Prope mids stabat 

5 monstrum. Trojani mOdnstrum ignotum spectavérunt 
neque insidias timuérunt. Itaque, dum viri et féminae 
et pueri et puellae cantant (sang),? equum intra mids 
traxérunt (dragged). 

Cum? monstrum prope templum Trodjani locaverant, 

10 tum equus coronis‘ 4 populd laetd ornatus est et cuincta 
Troja a cura® liberata est. Maxim6d cum gaudid mon- 
strum a Trojanis spectatum est. Neque Trojani monstro 
novo perterriti sunt. 

Graeci autem proxima nocte (during the next night) 

15 ab insula ad Trojam navigavérunt. Interim somnus laetés 
Trojanos habébat. Sed Graeci armati in equo non jam 
occulti erant. Jam portae oppidi apertae (open) erant. 
Nunc céteri Graeci ex navigiis in oppidum properabant. 
Nunc miseri Trojani aegré pugnabant. Multi in viis et in 

20 templis necabantur. Itaque insidiis Trdja antiqua ex- 
pugnata est. 

Aenéas Trdjanus, quod patria eius vastata est, cum 
patre (father) ° et filis et paucis sociis ab Asia properavit. 
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Per septem annds circum Oras et insulas maris Medi- 
terranel (of the Mediterranean Sea) errabat. Tandem in 
Italiam navigavit et sociis novam patriam dedit. 

Tum Latini prope Tiberim fluvium habitabant. Inter 
Trdjanos et Latinds multa erant proelia, sed Aenéas cOpias 5 
comparavit et Latinos proeliis crébris superavit. Postea 
oppidum aedificavit, quod (which) Lavinium’ vocavit. 
Ascanius, filius eius, novum oppidum, Albam Longam,’ 
aedificavit. Hic posteri eius® per trecentds annds régna- 
vérunt. Dénique Roma aedificata est. 16 

Quod Aenéas bonus vir erat et deds amabat, semper 4 
poétis nostris est laudatus.”’ 
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AENEAS LEAVING TROY 


The hero is carrying his father. His son walks by his side, and his wife follows 
in the distance 


418. Notes 


1. Visa sunt, were seen, could be seen, the perfect passive of vided. 
Be sure to learn thoroughly the principal parts of the verbs of the 
second conjugation (§ 379). 

2. Remember that the present indicative with dum expresses a 
past progressive idea (§ 294, n. 6). 

3. Cum is here a conjunction, meaning when. 

4. What are the possible cases of corénis? A noun which may 
be dative or ablative without a preposition is usually ablative when 
it refers to a thing. 

5. How do you know that 4 cira is not agent ? 

6. Aeneas is said to have carried his father from Troy on his 
shoulders. 
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7. Locate these towns on the map, page 255. 

8. Posteri eius, his descendants. 

9. According to the legend the Trojan War took place nearly 
1200 years before Christ. Rome was founded in 753 B.c. 


419. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

né... quidem' not even 
perterred, -ére, -ui, -itus thoroughly frighten 
somnus, -i, 7. insomnia sleep, slumber 
occultus, -a, -um occult hidden, concealed 
aegré, adv. weakly 
fluvius, fluvi, 7. fluid river 
comparo, -are, -Avi, -atus prepare, get ready 
créber, -bra, -brum : frequent, many 
régno, -are, -dvi, -atus reign rule, reign 

420. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Many reforms have been initiated during his governorship. 
b. The insidious disease undermined his constitution. 
c. All attempts to discover the truth were frustrated. 


2. From cantare, fo sing, comes chant, meaning to sing or 
to recite musically. Cant is the same word; originally it 
meant the whining song of a beggar and then hypocrisy. 
Enchant meant originally to bewitch by singing, and then to 
charm or bring under one’s spell in any way. An enchantress 
is a witch, a sorceress. An incantation is a magic formula, 
originally chanted or sung, having power to cast a spell. To 
recant means to sing reversedly, hence to recall, to withdraw 
opinions previously expressed. To descant means to sing a 
song with variations (dis-), and hence to talk with fullness. 

3. What is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of somnambulist? 

4, A templum was originally simply an open space where 
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the Roman priests watched the sky for omens. This required 
continuous attention and pondering over whatever was seen. 
From this comes our word contemplate, which means to 
consider continuously and reflectively, to meditate. 


Drill and Review 


421. Conjugate sum in the past progressive and future. 
422. Make a synopsis of habeé in the third person plural. 
423. Read and translate: 


1. Puella docta est. 2. Amicds habuerimus. 3. Virum vulnera- 
verat. 4. Vir visus est. 5. Agricolae territi sunt. 6. Quid mové- 
batur? 7. Peciinia habébitur. 8. Periculum visum est. 9. Cum 
ctira doctae estis. 10. Castra mO6verat. 11. Consilium bonum 
habuerant. 12. Ti magnopere territus es. 


424. Express in Latin: 


1. They have been seen by us. 2. You were seen by them. 3. We 
have been seen by you. 4. I was seen by him. 5. He was seen by 
her. 6. It was seen by me. 7. By whom were they seen? 


425. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Insidiae occultae Graecérum 4 nilld visae sunt. 
2. Né fuga quidem edrum incolis nintiata est. 3. Decem 
captivi tenébantur, sed non perterriti sunt. 4. Apud 
Romanos pueri 4 servis docti sunt. 5. Non gladiis sed 
audacia animi servati sumus. 6. Troja antiqua decem 
annos 4 Graecis friistra oppugnata est. 7. Consilid viri 
callidi Trodja tandem expugnata est. 8. Ripae fluvi 
proximae sunt. 9. Quod sctita ndn comparaverant, multi 
in proelid necati sunt. 10. Lacrimae interdum appellatae 
sunt arma féminarum. 11. Cincti Graeci et Trojani pilis 
gladiisque pugnabant. 12. Et extra hortum et intra 
hortum rosae crébrae visae sunt. 13. Eum vidi, sed ab 
eo non visus sum. 


LESSON 37 
THE MYTH OF DAEDALUS AND ICARUS 


Read first one of the accounts of the myth referred to below.* 


426. ‘‘Pueri,’’ inquit Orbilius, ‘‘semper memoria! im- 
peria patrum (of your fathers) tenéte. Interdum magno 
in periculd eritis, sl imperia eOrum memoria non tenue- 
ritis.2. Olim puer Icarus verba patris (of his father) me- 
moria non tenuit. Sine dubio monitus erat.3 Certé 
periculum ei démonstratum erat,’ sed verbis patris non 
territus est. Narrabone vobis dé Icard?” 

Statim ‘*Vérd”’ respondent discipuli tumque tacent. 
Inde Orbilius: ‘Icarus filius Daedali,‘ viri callidi et 
periti, erat. Quondam Daedalus Athénis (at Athens) 
habitaverat. Ibi autem virum necdaverat et propter hoc 
(this) maleficium condemnatus erat (had been condemned).* 
Cum Icaré igitur ad Crétam, insulam magnam et ndtam 
procul ab Graecia, properaverat. Hic per multds annds 
manserat. 

Saepe Daedalus patriam désideraverat, sed et pater 
et filius in insula a rége (by the king) retenti erant.’ 
Praeterea niillum navigium possidébat; et quo modo (in 
what way) viri trans aquas latas et altas sine navigio 
transportabuntur ? 


* The story of the myth of Daedalus and Icarus is found in the following 


books : 
BULFINCH. The Age of Fable, pp. 190-191. 


GUERBER. Myths of Greece and Rome, pp. 253-255. 
GayLeEy. The Classic Myths, pp. 246-248. 
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DAEDALUS AND ICARUS START THEIR FLIGHT 


Dénique peritus Daedalus novam et igndtam viam 
fugae paravit. Nam cum diligentia et ciira ex pennis 
(feathers) et lind (thread) et céra (wax) alas paravit. Ubi 
alae paratae erant* et Icard® accommodatae erant (had 

5 been fitied),? Daedalus puerum volare docuit. Filium ita 
monuit: ‘Prope terras vola, mi fili. Si enim altius (too 
high) volabis, sol (the sun) céram alarum tuarum solvet 
(will melt). Sin mea verba memoria 4 té retenta erunt,® 
titi’ in patriam nostram volabimus.’ 

10 Tandem pater et filius in caelum latum volavérunt. 
Icarus autem superbus propter novas alas consilium patris 
memoria non jam tenébat. Altius volabat. ‘Icare, altius 
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volas,’ clamabat Daedalus et filium bis. revocabat; sed 
fristra. Mox sol céram solverat (had melted) et Icarus 
dé cael6 in aquas déciderat (had fallen). Neque posted 
a patre misero visus est. 

Discipuli, verbisne meis fristra moniti eritis?*® Eritne 
friistra fabula dé Icard vobis narrata?”’ 


427. Notes 


1. Does memoria express place where or means? 

2. Does “you will not have held’ sound right to you? What 
tense do we naturally use in English? 

3. Monitus erat, he had been warned; the third person singular 
of the past perfect indicative passive. Study section 428 now. 

4. Daeclalus was a very skillful workman. While he was in 
Crete, he built the famous maze called the Labyrinth. In order to 
escape from Crete he made wings for himself and his young son 
Icarus. As they flew through the air, Icarus approached too near 
the sun, which melted the wax that fastened the feathers together. 
He fell into the sea and was drowned. 

5. Icar6é: dative. Translate with accommodatae erant. 

6. Retenta erunt, are kept (lit. will have been kept); the third 
person plural of the future perfect indicative passive. Study 
section 428 again. 

7. Tati, safely (lit. safe); sometimes an adjective may best be 
translated as an adverb. 


Grammar 


428. The Past Perfect and Future Perfect Indicative Passive. 
The past perfect indicative passive is formed by using the 
past progressive of sum with the perfect passive participle. 
You should have no difficulty in recognizing and conjugating 
this tense. Conjugate vocdétus eram and monitus eram, and 
compare your work with these tenses as given in the Appen- 
dix, pages 28-29. Do not confuse eram used as a main verb 
and as an auxiliary. 
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The future perfect indicative passive is formed by using 
the future tense of sum as an auxiliary verb with the perfect 
passive participle. Add the forms of eré to vocatus and moni- 
tus, and compare your work with these tenses as given in the 
Appendix, page 29. Do not confuse eré used as a main verb 
and as an auxiliary. 

The perfect, past perfect, and future perfect passive tenses 
belong to the participial system of the verb. 

429. Summary of the Latin Verb. The three elements of 
which the verb consists are the stem, the tense sign, and 
the personal ending. Review the following points: 

1. How many and what stems are there? How many 
principal parts are there? How is each stem found? What 
tenses, active and passive, are formed from each stem? 

2. What two tenses of the first and second conjugations 
have no tense sign? Give the tense signs of the other 
tenses. 

3. Give the regular active personal endings; the passive 
personal endings; the special endings of the perfect. 


430. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
vérd, adv. truly; yes (in reply 
to questions) 
inde, adv. thence, thereupon 
peritus, -a, -um skilled, experienced 
maleficium, malefi’ci, 7. wicked deed 
praeterea, adv. besides, moreover 
posside6, -ére, -sédi, -sessus own, have, possess 
transport, -are, -Avi, -atus transport, trans carry over, carry 
+ porto across 
enim, conj. nam for 
sin, con. st but tf 


bis, adv. twice 
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431. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He was divested of his powers and forced to resign. 
b. The two explosions occurred simultaneously. 
c. The poem was written in memoriam. 


2. The derivatives of drare, to pray, speak, show these two 
meanings. To adore meant to pray to, to worship, and it still 
has that meaning when used in a religious sense. It usually 
means to regard with the utmost affection, a meaning which 
““worship”’ also has. The law is said to be inexorable because 
it cannot be moved by prayer. An orator, however, is one 
who (-ior) speaks, and an oration is a speech. Orison is the 
same word as oration but has preserved the original meaning 
of “sprayer.” A peroration is literally a speaking through to 
the end (per-), and hence the concluding part of a speech. 

3. The final consonant of a Latin prefix is sometimes 
changed to make it like the initial consonant of the word 
to which the prefix is attached: as, oppugnd (ob + pugnd) ; 
appared (ad-+ pared). This change makes pronunciation 
easier, as you can see by trying both ways. It is called as- 
similation, which means making something like something 
else (ad, to, + similis, like). The prefixes most often assimi- 
lated are ad-, con-, in-, ob-, ex-, and sub-. Explain the 
spelling of accommodation, affiliate, accelerate, illiterate, asso- 
ciate, efficient, collaborate, arrogant, immigrant, success, alliter- 
ation, apparatus, correspond. 


Drill and Review 


432. Conjugate terred in the perfect active; condemné and 
habed in the past perfect passive; transports and moved in 
the future perfect passive. Give the three stems of moved, 
and tell what tenses are formed from each stem. 


433. Make a synopsis of moved in the third person singular. 
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434. Read and translate: 

1. Virl condemnati erant. 2. Itaque necati sunt. 3. Puella lau- 
data erat. 4. Visieramus. 5. Féminae territae erant. 6. Mox oppi- 
dum expugnatum erit. 7. Mox oppidum expugnabitur. 

435. Express in Latin: 


1. I had been praised by him. 2. He had been praised by me. 
3. She had been praised by you. 4. You had been praised by her. 
5. They will have been praised by us. 6. We shall have been 
praised by them. 7. It had been seen. 

436. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quis erat Icarus? 

2. Ubi Daedalus et Icarus habitaverant ? 
3. Ctr Daedalus condemnatus erat ? 

4, Qué Daedalts et filius properaverant ? 
5. Cir Daedalus in Créta manserat ? 


437. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. A cura socii nostri tandem liberati erant; auxilium 
enim eis datum erat. 2. Diti in Germania cum eis retenti 
eramus, et maximo cum gaudio familias nostras vide- 
ramus. 3. Post proelium adversum fuga copiarum ab 
captivis nintiata erat. 4. Interdum dei per caelum 4lis 
transportati sunt. 5. Insidiae edrum 4 ndbis bis visae 
erant. 6. Decimus annus belli maximé sevérus rit. 
7. Oppidum per decem horas oppugnatum erat et multi 
virl vulnerati erant. 8. Animi earum verbis captivorum 
incitati erunt. 9. Per maleficitum viri periti Graeci 
Trojam possédérunt. 


LESSON 38 
THE TOGA VIRILIS 


A great event in the life of a Roman boy was the day on which 
he ceased to wear the boyish toga praetexta (a toga with a crimson 
border), and put on the toga virilis, the dress of manhood. This 
event, which took place somewhere near the boy’s fifteenth year, 
was often celebrated on a festival called the Liberalia. On the 
morning of this day the boy laid aside his bulla and toga praetexta 
(insignia pueritiae) at his home, and went to the Forum, where he 
was congratulated on having reached manhood. His name was here 
added to the list of citizens. This ceremony was followed by an 
offering in a temple on the Capitoline Hill.* 

Give all possible forms of Pabli, fui, heri, amici, ibi, vidi, ubi, 
superbi, salvé, té, oppidd, spéré, ego. 


438. Lucius. Salve, Ptibli. Magno cum gaudio té 
video. Ubi heri fuisti?# 

PUBLIus. Salvé tii quoque, Liici. Heri in ford multas 
horas fui. Neque solus eram. Nam Quintus mécum fuit.! 
Eum per quattuor annds non videram, quod is in Graecia 
fuerat,! ubi pater eius légatus populi Romani erat. Quintus 
autem prope mé in oppid6 nostrd risus habitat. Antea 
amici fueramus! quod vicini eramus. Etiam nunc amici 
sumus et, ut spérd, semper amici erimus. Itaque heri per 
forum erravimus. 

Ltcrus. Quid in foro vidistis? 


* A description of this ceremony is found in the following books: 
JOHNSTON. The Private Life of the Romans, p. 85. 
Tappan. The Story of the Roman People, p. 64. 
CuHuRcH. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero, pp. 29-30. 
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DECIMUS WEARS THE 7OGA VIRILIS FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Posiius. Multi in ford aderant, quod ibi toga pira 
(white) (vel toga virilis (manly)) multis pueris dabatur. 
Ignorasne? Heri Liberadlia aderant. Inter puerds Deci- 
mum, amicum nostrum et socium, vidi. Quod Decimus 

5 jam quindecim annos natus est (is fifteen years old), pater 
eius in forum magnam turbam servorum et propinquorum 
et amicorum convocaverat. Ubi ego et Quintus forum 
intravimus, Decimus cum amicis ad Capitdlium? pro- 
perabat. 

10 Quam superbus erat pater Decimi! Quam superbi erant 
amici eius! Antea propter ingenium Decimi superbi* 
fuerant ; nunc autem maximé superbi erant. Quam laetus 
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et superbus erat Decimus quod insignia pueritiae (the 
signs of boyhood) non habébat! Nunc vir liber erat; nunc 
civis Romanus‘ appellabatur. 

Mox ego quindecim annds habébd. Mox tii quoque 
quindecim annods habébis. Tum viri erimus; tum civés 
Romani appellabimur. 

439. Notes 

1. Fuisti is second person singular of the perfect indicative of 
sum. Study section 440 thoroughly now. 

2. Capitélium: the Capitoline Hill. 


3. Superbi: a predicate adjective here. 
4. Civis Romanus, a Roman citizen. 


Grammar 


440. The Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future Perfect of Sum. 
The perfect stem of sum is fu-. The perfect, past perfect, and 
future perfect tenses are formed in the same way as in the 
regular verbs. Learn these tenses as given in the Appendix, 
page 31. Review section 367. 


441. _ Vocabulary 

New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
sum, esse, fui, futirus am 
légatus, -i, m. envoy, lieutenant 
rursus, adv. again 
antea, adv. ante before, formerly 
ut, conj. as 
purus, -a, -um pure clean, pure, white 
vel, conj. or 
propinquus, -i, m. prope relative 
convoco, -are, -Avi, -atus convoke, vocd call together 
ubi, conj. when 
ingenium, inge’ni, 7. ingenuity ability 
liber, -era, -erum libero free 


R 
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442. Application of Latin to English 


1. You have now studied most of the Latin words con- 
tained in the following Latin phrases, which occur frequently 
in English. Look up their meanings. Pronounce as in English. 


1. multumin parvo 14. Dei gratia 26. ex cathedra 
2. de novo 15. per annum 27. persona non grata 
3. in memoriam 16. sub rosa 28. terra firma 
4. ex animo 17. in absentia 29. verbatim et lite- 
5. experientia docet 18. in perpetuum ratim 
6. ex officio 19. de facto 30. tabula rasa 
7.magnum bonum 20. ante bellum 3l.nunc aut num- 
8. via media 21. in propria per- quam 
9. consilio et animis sona 32. Sic semper tyrannis 
10. pro patria 22. inter nos 33. ad nauseam 
11. pro bono publi¢o 23. Et tu, Brute 34. victoria non praeda 
12. pro forma 24. Te Deum 35. in Deo speramus 
13. Deo gratias 25. pro et con(tra) 36. terra incognita 


Drill and Review 


443. Decline légatus Romanus and ingenium magnum. 
444. Conjugate sum in all tenses of the indicative. 
445. Conjugate porté in the perfect and past perfect, active 
and passive. 

446. State the tense of a verb ending in 

-€runt -bant -erat -erint -isti -it 

-istis -eris -bantur -us est -a erat -bit 
447. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Numquam in Asia ful. 2. Somnus fuerit gratus. 
3. Liberi fuerant. 4. Ego fueram liber, tii captivus fueras. 
5. Cir in lid6 non fuistis? 6. Is légatus fuerat. 7. Antea 
servae fueramus, nunc liberae sumus. 8. Propinqui eius 
semper grati fuerunt. 9/Consilium eius bonum fuerit. 
10. Fortiina incolarum misera erat. 


LESSON 39 (Optional) 
THE STORY OF TARPEIA 


Read one of the accounts of the story of Tarpeia referred to 
below.* 

448. Olim Capitdlium! propter perfidiam (treachery) 
et maleficium puellae occupatum est. Non multae autem 
fuérunt perfidae (treacherous) puellae ROmanae; nam 
patria 4 puellis Romanis semper maximé amabatur. Sed 
Tarpeia perfida fuit. 

Romani contra Sabinds? vicinds pugnabant. Tum 
Roma oppidum parvum erat. Fortiina Romanorum 
adversa fuerat. Agri eorum a Sabinis vastati erant, et 
Sabini cum copiis magnis ad ROomam appropinquabant. 
Nunc Capitdlium sdlum * Romanis praesidium (protection) 
praebebat. Si Capitolium occupabitur, Romani in belld 
certé superabuntur. Magno in periculo erant Romani. 

Forte inopia aquae in oppido erat et Tarpeia, puella 
Romana, ex fluvid in mirds aquam portabat. A Sabinis 


5 


visa est. Eam Sabini capiunt (capture) et temptant. 15 


“Da nobis auxilium,”’ inquit Titus Tatius, Sabindrum dux 
(leader). ‘‘Démonstra nobis viam intra miros. Si viam 
démonstrabis, tibi ddnum gratum dabitur.’”’ Tum Tarpeia 
ita respondit, quod anulds et armillas‘ eorum magnopere 


* The story of Tarpeia is found in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 20-21. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Romans, pp. 29-31. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Roman People, p. 5. 
SHUMWAY. A Day in Ancient Rome, pp. 14-15. 
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désiderabat : ‘‘Date mihi 6rnamenta sinistrorum bracchi- 
orum vestrérum.” 

Neque Sabini dubitant. Statim Tarpeia eis viam 
démonstrat. Sine mora signum datum est et Sabini in 
puellam miseram sciita jactavérunt; nam sciita quoque 
in sinistris bracchiis habuérunt. 

Sic (Thus) perfida puella necata est et Capitdlium 4 
Sabinis occupatum est. 


449, Notes 


1. Capitdlium: on the Capitoline Hill the citadel was located in 
the early days of the city. 

2. The Sabines were one of the native peoples of Italy. 

3. Capitélium sdlum, only the Capitoline Hill: 

4, Anulés et armillas, rings and bracelets, which the Sabines 
wore on their left arms. 


Drill and Review 
450. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qué mod6 Capitdlium occupatum est ? 
2. Qualis (What sort of) puella erat Tarpeia? 
3. Cir n6n erant puellae ROmanae perfidae ? 
4. Quibuscum Romani pugnabant ? 
5. Fueratne forttina ROmanorum bona? 
6. Cir Tarpeia extra miir6s properavit ? 
7. Quid Tarpeia portabat ? , 
8. Quid Titus Tatius rogavit ? 
9. Quid puella Romana désiderabat ? 
10. Quae (What) erant verba Tarpeiae? 
11. Quo modo Tarpeia necata est? 
12. Débémusne Sabin6s laudare an (or) culpare? 

















TARPEIA IS BARGAINING WITH THE LEADER OF THE SABINES 


They are standing at the foot of the famous Tarpeian Rock, from the top of 
which traitors were hurled to their death. It was named from Tarpeia 


LESSON 40 
THE STORY OF CINCINNATUS 


When the Romans were in great difficulties, either in war or in 
their political life, they sometimes put all the power of the state 
into the hands of one person, whom they called a dictator. Once, 
hard pressed by the Aequians, they made Cincinnatus dictator.* 

451. Apud Romanos Licius Quinctius Cincinnatus? 
vir égregius récté habébatur.2 Exemplum eius semper 4 
populd Romano probabatur et laudabatur. Sine dubio 
exemplum viri boni probari ? et laudari débet. 

5  Licius Quinctius consul‘ fuerat. Forte autem non 
jam Romae (at Rome) sed in casa parva trans Tiberim 
(the Tiber) habitabat. Ibi agricola ® laetus et contentus 
(satisfied) erat. 

Post paucds annds adversa erat fortiina ROmandrum. 

10 Copiae ROmanae in castris ab Aequis obsidébantur. Ubi® 
periculum niintidtum est, populus Romanus maximé 
territus est. Propter periculum Cincinnatus dictator 
creatus est. Eum’ ex agris revocarl senatus® jussit. 

Itaque légati trans Tiberim properavérunt et ad Cin- 

15 cinnatum appropinquavérunt.. Is tum solus agrum 
parvum arabat. Eum légati saliitavérunt: ‘‘Salvé, Liici 
Quincti. Imperia senatiis® populique Romani nintiamus.” 

Sed Quinctius, ‘‘Tacéte,” respondit, ‘‘togatus non sum.” 

* The story of Cincinnatus is told in the following books: 

HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 76-81. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 92-94. 
TApPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 46-48. 


Harpinc. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 65-70. 
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CINCINNATUS AND THE ENVOYS OF THE SENATE 


The envoys of the Senate find Cincinnatus plowing his fields. The early Romans 
were first of all farmers. Rome in its early history was a community of farmers, 
and agriculture was for centuries the chief occupation of its citizens. No one 
could be a full Roman citizen unless he owned a certain amount of land. The 
early wars which started Rome on her career of conquest were fought chiefly to 
protect the fertile fields of Latium from invaders. Although the wars of Rome 
furnished many notable examples of heroic deeds, it should be remembered that 
despite these wars Rome remained primarily an agricultural state. Thus Cincin- 
natus, after saving Rome, returned to his farm and resumed his interrupted labors 


Et Raciliam maritam togam ex casa portare jussit. Tum 
togatus imperia légatGrum exspectabat. Sine mora légati 
eum dictatdrem (as dictator) saliitavérunt et imperia 
commiunicaverunt. 

Celeriter cOpiae ROmanae ingenio et consilis Cincinnati 
servatae sunt et populus Romanus 4 periculo liberatus 
est. Sext6 decimod dié!’ postquam dictator creatus est, 
Cincinnatus in agro riirsus arabat. 
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452. Notes 


1. Roman men ordinarily had three names: a praenomen 
(Lucius), corresponding to our given names; a nomen (Quinc- 
tius), indicating the family; and a cognomen (Cincinnatus), 
indicating a particular branch of the family. 

2. Habébatur, was considered. 

3. Probari, io be approved; a present passive infinitive. Study 
section 453 now. 

4. Consul: predicate nominative. The consuls (there were 
two of them) were the highest magistrates in the Roman state. 

5. Agricola: predicate nominative. 

6. Does ubi mean where or when? 

7. Eum: subject of revocari. Study sections 454 and 455 now. 

8. Senatus, the Senate; subject of jussit. 

9. Senatis, of the Senate; genitive of possession, as is populi 
R6mani. 

10. Sexté decimé dié, on the sixteenth day. 


Grammar 


458. The Present Passive Infinitive of the First and Second 
Conjugations. The present passive infinitive ends in -ri: as, 
vocari, to be called; monéri, to be warned. 

454. Third Use of the Accusative. As the Subject of an 
Infinitive. In the sentence Eum ex agris revocari sendtus 
jussit, the group eum ex agris revocari tells what the senate 
ordered, and it is, therefore, the object of jussit. Revocari 
may, accordingly, be called an object infinitive. Eum does not 
tell whom the senate ordered, but whom the senate ordered 
to be called. Hence eum is not the object of jussit, but the sub- 
ject of revocdri. Observe that eum is in the accusative case. 

We use the same form of expression constantly in English : 
as, “I want him to go”; ‘‘He ordered them to come”; “I 
believe him to be honest.” The italicized words are subjects 
of the infinitives and are in the objective case. 

Learn this statement : 

The subject of an infinitive is in the accusative case. 
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455. Secoud Use of the Infinitive. As Object. Learn the fol- 
lowing statement : 


The infinitive with a subject in the accusative case may be used 
as the object of a verb. This is called an object infinitive. 


In labérare débés, you ought to work, and portare properat, 
he hastens to carry, the object infinitives do not have subjects. 


456. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
égregius, -a, -um distinguished 
récté, adv. rectangle rightly 
creo, -are, -avi, -atus create elect 
jube6, -ére, jussi, jussus order, command 
togatus, -a, -um toga dressed in the toga 
marita, -ae, f. maritus wife 
comminicé, -are, -avi, -atus make known 
postquam, conj. post, postea _— after 


Drill and Review 


457. Decline vir égregius, exemplum eius, ager parvus. 
458. Express in Latin: 
1. We ought to give them food. 2. Food ought to be given to 


them. 3. I shall order them to fight. 4. He will order them to re- 
main in the camp. 5. No men ought to be blamed now. 


459. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Laudari est gratum. 2. Errare est himanum. 
3. Gratum erat habére multds librds. 4. Bonum erit 
mult6s amicds habére. 5. Tum Galli vicinds incitare 
parabant. 6. Dé pericul6 monéri d@bémus. 7. Socii nobis 
in bellis auxilium dare débent. 8. Castra movére para- 
verint. 9. Magister égregius jubet nds verba poetarum 
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antiquérum commiinicare. 10. Légatus castra celeriter 
inde moveri jusserat. 11. Nostrods in castris manére 
jubébit. 
REVIEW 8 
460. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 36-40 
that are for permanent retention: 


238. aegré 245. enim 252. peritus 
239. antea 246. inde 253. perterreo 
240. bis 247. jubeo 254. possideo 
241. commiinico 248. liber (adj.) 255. postquam 
242. comparo 249. maleficium 256. propinquus 
243. créber 250. né... quidem 257. vero 
244. égregius 251. occultus 

461. Grammar Review 


Be sure that you have learned from the last five lessons: 


1. How the perfect indicative passive of verbs of the second con- 
jugation is inflected. 

2. How the past perfect and future perfect indicative passive of 
verbs of the first and second conjugations are inflected. 

3. How the perfect, past perfect, and future perfect of sum are 
inflected. 

4. How the present indicative in a clause introduced by dum is 
translated. 

5. The present infinitive passive of verbs of the first and second 
conjugations. 

6. A second use of the infinitive — as the object of another verb. 

7. A third use of the accusative — as the subject of an infinitive. 


Conjugate jubed in all tenses formed from the perfect stem, 
vided in tenses formed from the participial stem, and perterred 
in tenses formed from the present stem. 

Make a synopsis of cred in the first person plural active, and 
of sum in the third person plural. 
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Give the active and passive infinitives and the active 
imperatives of dé, jubed, vastd, and doceé. 

Time yourself on the complete inflection of habed. 

What eight uses of the ablative do you know? What three 
uses of the accusative? 


462. Sight Translation 
THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR (2) 


Postquam Théseus cOnsilium comminicavit, Aegeus 
miser diii dubitavit; nam semper filium amaverat et 
periculd eius perterrébatur. Bis filid respondére temptavit. 
Bis cOonsilium fili probare temptavit. Tandem multis 
cum lacrimis aegré respondit. 

“Mi fili,”’ inquit, ‘““té neque hic mécum manére neque 
in Crétam cum nostris pueris puellisque properare jubébo. 
Validus enim et peritus antea fuisti; neque periculo 
ignoto nunc terréris. Si autem in Crétam properaveris, 
vehementer propter té timébd. Solus enim in Labyrinthum 
intrabis. Nilla arma possidébis. Nilli socii tibi auxilium 
dabunt. Postquam intravisti, in Labyrintho fristra 


errabis. MMinotaurus interim occultus erit. Monstrum. 


necare non erit facile (easy). Viri égregii antea Mino- 
taurum necfre friistra temptavérunt. Unum (one thing) 
oro: si forte mOdnstrum superdveris et in navigium 
tuum titus intraveris, vél6 candidd (with a white sail) 
orna navigium; nam si ex miuris Athénarum vélum 
candidum vidébo, dé vita tua non jam timébd.” 

Post moram parvam navigium nigrum (black) com- 
paratum est et sex pueri et septem puellae convocati 
sunt. Crebri amici et propinqui ex ora spectavérunt et 
doluérunt (grieved). ‘“‘Valé! Valéte!” clamavérunt. Né 
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Aegeus quidem, dum navigium ab ora vento portatur, 
lacrimas retinére poterat (was able). 

Tandem Théseus cum sociis tredecim (thirteen) trans 
undas ad insulam Crétam transportati erant et ad régiam 

5 properaverant. Dum Crétés (Cretans) puerds et puellas, 
donum miserum Minotauri, spectant, Ariadne, filia régis 
(of the king), Théseum statim amavit et eum servare con- 
stituit (determined). Itaque ei gladium et filum (thread) 
longum dedit. Gladio Théseus Minotaurum postea 

10 necavit; fil6 per Labyrinthum ad portam viam vidére 
poterat. 

Interim pater (father) miser filium in Graecia exspecta- 
bat. Tandem ex miris procul navigium vidit. Quod 
autem velo candido 4 ThéseO non ornatum est, Aegeus 

15 propter dolorem (grief) dé miiris in undas sé praecipitavit 
(threw himself headlong). Posted autem niulli pueri neque 
puellae ad Crétam portabantur. Liberi ab poena erant 
Graeci. 


463. Derivation 


Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each of 
the following English words is derived: occult, compare, 
somnolent, comparative, egregious, accommodate, virile, com- 
municate, content, capitol, ingenious, approximate, purify, 
convocation, liberal. 


LESSON 41 
THE STORY OF ROMULUS AND REMUS 


The Romans traced their origin back to Aeneas, who came to 
Italy from Troy. The descendants of Aeneas ruled in Latium many 
years. In the course of time one of these rulers, Procas, died and 
left his kingdom to his son Numitor. Another son, Amulius, drove 
Numitor out of Latium, killed his son, and attempted to make 
away with his grandchildren, Romulus and Remus. The boys were 
cast adrift in a box on the Tiber, but the river subsided and left 
the children on dry land. A wolf nursed them at first. Later they 
were found by the shepherd Faustulus, who took them home to 
his wife.* 

Give careful attention to thought-groups as indicated by the 
forms of words. Give all possible forms of amici, ei, mihi; locé, 
e6; amicum, verbum, eum, féminam, eam, edrum; aqua, filia, ea; 
amicis, eis; filiae, eae. 


464. Posteri Aenéae (of Aeneas), ut! vobis narravimus, 
Albam Longam per trecentés ann6s régnavérunt. Narrare 
facta incolarum eius? oppidi est longum. Dénique Proca 
in eO oppido régnavit. Is vir duds filids, Numitorem et 
Amiilium, habuit. 

Unus ex eis filiis, Amilius, vir summae audaciae® erat. 
Post mortem (death) Procae Numitorem expulit (drove out), 
et filium eius‘ necavit, et régnum occupavit. Nondum 
autem titus erat. Nam Rhea Silvia, filia Numitoris, in 


* A more complete account of the legend may be found in one of the following 


books : 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, p. 124. 


TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 1-10. 

HarpDInG. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 13-18. 

GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 11-33 
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FAUSTULUS FINDS ROMULUS AND REMUS 


oppidd manébat. Eam féminam® et praesertim filids eius, 
Romulum et Remum, Amiilius magnopere timébat. 
Itaque filids eius in Tiberim mitti® jussit. Tum forte 
fluvius agros inundabat (was flowing over). 

5  Frustra tamen Amilius puerds maleficid necare temp- 
tavit, nam cOnsilid dedrum aqua eos in siccd (dry) loco 
reliquit (left). Ibi lupa (wolf) parvoOs puerds ciravit,’ 
donec Faustulus pastor (a shepherd) eds vidit et ad 
maritam portavit. Ea fémina bona puerés igndtds cum 

10 cura éducavit. 

Post mult6s annds R6mulus et Remus Amiilium neca- 
vérunt et avo régnum restituérunt (restored). Postea 
novum oppidum aedificavérunt prope Tiberim in eis locis 
ubi éducati erant.2 Dum oppidum aedificatur, Remus 
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miuros risit, quod alti non erant. Statim Romulus iratus 
Remum necavit. Id oppidum Roma 4 Romuld appellata 
est. A posteris Romuli simulacrum lupae et puerdrum in 
Capitolio locatum est. 


465. Notes 


1. When you come to a word indicating the beginning of a 
subordinate clause which interrupts the main clause, try to subor- 
dinate the clause mentally, remembering that, when the subordinate 
clause is finished, the main clause will be resumed. Thus, in this 
sentence form a mental picture somewhat like this: 


Posteri Aenéae Albam Longam .. . régnavérunt. 
ut... narravimus 


2. Is has been used thus far only as a personal pronoun of the 
third person, meaning he, she, it, him, they, etc. It may also be 
used, as here, as a demon- 
strative adjective, meaning 
that or this. Study sec- 
tions 466 and 467 now. 

3. Vir summae auda- 
ciae, a man of very great 
audacity. Study section 
468 now. 

4, How is eius used? 

5. What is the case of 
eam féminam? Do not 
allow the position of this 
group to prevent YOU sraruE OF A WOLF WITH ROMULUS AND 
from recognizing theidea Remus, NOW ON THE CAPITOLINE HILL 
expressed by it. IN ROME 

6. Mitti, to be thrown; 

a present passive infinitive of the third conjugation. How does 
it differ from the infinitives of the first and second conjugations? 

7. In memory of this legend the city of Rome keeps a live wolf 
to this day on the Capitoline Hill. 

8. The legendary date of the founding of Rome by Romulus 
was April 21, 753 B.c. This date is still celebrated annually. 
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Grammar 


466. Demonstratives in English and Latin. The English 
words this and that (plural, these and those) are called demon- 
stratives (from démonstrare, to point out), because they point 
out what person or thing is meant. They may be used as 
adjectives: as, ‘‘ This boy bought those books.”’ Or they may 
be used without nouns as pronouns: as, ‘*‘He would not do 
that”’; ‘“These men are taller than those.’’ Latin demonstra- 
tives are used in the same two ways. 


467. The Demonstrative Is. The declension of the de- 
monstrative pronoun or adjective is, as given in the Appen- 
dix, page 21, should be learned. 

When you meet any form of is, decide whether it is used as 
a demonstrative word (this or that; plur. these or those) or 
as a personal pronoun (he, she, or it). If you decide that it is 
demonstrative in character, you must further decide whether 
it is used as a pronoun or as an adjective. 


468. Second Use of the Genitive. Description. In the 
phrase vir summae audaciae the genitive describes vir. This 
usage is exactly like the English in the phrase ‘ta man of 
great ability.” Learn the following statement : 


The genitive with a modifying adjective is used to describe a 
person or thing. 





469. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
posteri, -drum, ™. plur. posterity descendants 
is, ea, id, dem. pron. or adj. that, this 
régnum, -i, 7. régno kingdom 
dénec, conj. until 
avus, -1, ™. grandfather 
irdtus, -a, -um irate, tra angry 


simulacrum, -I, 7. image, statue 
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470. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He was inspired by filial affection. 
b. The king was proud of his various titles and appellations. 
c. Some foods are preserved by desiccation. 


2. Preposterous is composed of prae, before, and posterus, 
behind. So it means 
a reversal of the nat- 
ural order and is used 
to describe some- 
thing utterly foolish. 
Perhaps you can 
think of a corre- = 
sponding English ex- A PREPOSTEROUS SITUATION 
pression that is some- 
times used to describe an absurd action, and that refers 
literally to a similar reversal of the natural order. 

3. The Romans placed great emphasis upon the family. 
Special names existed for all degrees of relationship. Thus, 
avus meant a grandfather; proavus, a great-grandfather ; 
atavus, a great-great-great-grandfather, or, in other words, 
a remote ancestor. You may meet the word atavism, mean- 
ing the recurrence in children of traits inherited from remote 
ancestors. From avunculus, ‘‘little grandfather,’ comes uncle. 

4. How is the presence of g in reign explained by its der- 
ivation? Why is incurable spelled with an a? 








’ Drill and Review 


471. Decline is vir, ea fémina, id bellum. 

472. Tell how each italicized word in the following sen- 
tences is used, and translate: 

1. Is vir est ROmanus. 2. Marcus est filius ezus viril. 3. Filius 


eius Marcus appellatus est. 4. Nam in ed oppido habitat. 5. Js 
R 
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amicos multds habet. 6. Cum e7zs amicis in lidum intrat. 7. Eis 
dona sunt grata. 8. Jd oppidum est nostrum. 


473. Give the principal parts of jubed; make a synopsis 
in the third person plural. 

474. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

1. That boy is Marcus. 2. That (thing) is mine. 3. That man’s 


son is Lucius. 4. To that boy we give books, and to that girl roses. 
5. I praise that woman, those servants, those gifts. 


475. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quis régnum Procae occupaverat? 
2. Quem Amiilius expulerat ? 

3. Quid Amiilius jussit ? 

4, Cir pueri aqua non necati sunt? 


476. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Id est. 2. Id est meum. 3. Id proelium erat longum. 
4. In.eO proelid multi viri vulnerati sunt. 5. Ex eo 
proelid pauci virl servati sunt. 6. Memoria eius proeli 
diii in animis socidrum mansit. 7. Ea proelia régnum 
servaverunt. 8. Eis proeliis Roma servata est. 9. Filius 
eius viri propter ingenium amabatur. 10. Ab eis féminis 
cOnsilia vestra probata erunt. 11. Sententiae edrum pro- 
babuntur. 12. Déléte eds casas, sed servate eds agricolas. 
13. Ei pueri ab ea éducati sunt. 14. Quis erat mater 
edrum puer6drum? 














INSIDE THE ROMAN CAMP 


LESSON 42 
PUBLIUS AND HIS FATHER VISIT A ROMAN CAMP 


The Roman camp was usually in the form of a square. It was 
surrounded by a wide and deep trench (fossa). The excavated soil 
was thrown inward toward the camp and made an embankment six 
or eight feet high. On the top of this embankment-was set up a 
close row of stakes with room behind it for the soldiers to stand. 
Behind this rampart (vallum) the soldiers were well protected from 
missiles hurled at them in an attack. 

Four well-fortified gates opened out of the camp, and there were 
wide streets, with tents or huts for the men and a larger tent 
(praetérium) for the commanding officer. A space about a hundred 
feet wide was left between the rampart and the quarters of the 
soldiers, to permit rapid movement in time of attack. 
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477. FLACCUS et PUBLIUS prope portam castrorum 
Romanorum stant 


Fraccus. Mox in castra intrabimus. Gauded (I am 
glad) in castra intrare. Nobis Romanis‘ in castris esse 
semper gratum fuit. Quondam ego stipendium merui.? 

PUBLIUS. Quam magna sunt? castra! 

5 Frac. Ita vérd. Magnus enim numerus virorum et 
jimentorum (pack-animals) in castris interdum est. 
Nocte (Aft night) et viri et jimenta intra muros castro- 
rum manent; sic pericula vitantur et impedimenta‘ sunt 
tuta. 

10 Pts. Cur castra hic locata sunt? 

FLAC. Quod hic® locus castris maximé idOneus est. 
Collis (The hill) est altus et latus. Praeterea copia frii- 
menti et aquae prope hunc locum est. Cotidié frimentum 
in castra carris portatur. Hoc frimentum jiimentis datur. 

is Pts. Nonne fossam (trench) et vallum (rampart) video? 

Frac. Certé. Haec fossa circum castra est. Praesidium 
contra hostés (the enemy) hac fossa et hoc vallo praebétur. 
Nunc per portam intrabimus. Sed primum huic vir6® sig- 
num (watchword) dabimus. Is’ ciistds (a guard) est. 


Intrant in castra 


20 A sinistra huius viae latae casas virdrum vidés. A 
dextra mediis in castris praetdrium vidés. Ante prae- 
torium légatus cum viris est. Légatus loricam (coat of 
mail)’ et palidamentum (cloak) sed nillam galeam habet. 
Duo viri ante januam praet6Ori stant; sciita et pila habent. 

25 Ad légatum stat tertius vir. Ille vir neque sctitum neque 
pilum habet : sine dubid ille® est interpres (an interpreter). 
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Ante légatum quattuor virds vidés. Quam miseri sunt! 
Hi" sunt captivi. Eos légatus interrogat (7s questioning). 

Pos. Quid illi virl portant ? 

Frac. Illi portant sarcinas (packs). Miles (soldier) 
Romanus non solum pilum et gladium et sctitum portat 
sed etiam sarcinam. Illi sunt impediti, quod sarcinds 
habent. Sed hi appellantur expediti quod nillas sarcinas 
habent. Specta illum virum. Specta magnam sarcinam 
illius viri. Quam facile ille magnam sarcinam et téla 
portat! Validi viri sunt milités Romani; nec Galli nec 
Germani eos terrent. 

Pts. Gauded castra et virds vidére. Ego quoque sti- 
pendium meréb6 et pr6 Roma pugnabo. 

Fiac. Nunc tempus est (it 7s tame) ex castris properare. 

Ex castris ambulant 


478. Notes 


1. Nobis Rém4nis is to be taken with gratum, pleasing to us 
Romans. Study sec- 
tion 479 now. 

2. Stipendium me- 
rui, I served as a soldier 
(lit. earned pay). 

3. Should sunt be 
translated is or are 
here? Why? 

4. The Roman army 
had a great deal of 
heavy baggage and ae 
equipment (impedi- JUMENTA 
menta). This was trans- 
ported either on the backs of pack-animals (jamenta) or in carts. 

5. Hic, this; a demonstrative. Study section 480 now. 

6. Hic refers to persons or things near the speaker. As Flaccus 
said huic vird, he probably pointed out the person referred to. 
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7. Is this a personal or a demonstrative 
pronoun ? 

8. The lérica was a close-fitting coat of 
leather, reénforced with strips of metal. 

9. Ille is here used substantively. It 
means literally that man, but may be trans- 
lated he. 

10. Hi, used substantively, means these 
men or simply they. 

11. The Roman soldier carried a bundle 
(sarcina), corresponding to the knapsack of 
the modern soldier, containing food, cloth- 
ing, and tools for trench-digging. When 
encumbered by the sarcina, a soldier was in 
heavy marching order (impeditus); when 
as free from it, he was in light marching order 
SOLDIER WITH A (expeditus). Sometimes the sarcina was car- 

SARCINA ried on a forked stick over the shoulder. 





- Grammar 


479. Second Use of the Dative. With Certain Adjectives. 
We use a phrase introduced by ¢o or for with certain English 
adjectives: as, near to us; fit for work; like unto him or like 
him. The Latin dative is used in the same way. Learn the 
following : 

The dative is used with certain adjectives (such as those which 
mean near, fit, friendly, pleasing, like): as, nobis gratum, pleasing 
to us. 

480. The Declension of Hic and Iile. The declensions of hic 
and ille are given in the Appendix,, page 21. Before mem- 
orizing thera oater Then Reaantat fly and note the endings 
which are similar to those of is, which you have eine 
learned. (Never study the same thing twice, if you can avoi 
it. Realize that you have already learned it.) Then note 
carefully any differences. The nominatives, singular and 
plural of all genders, should be studied with particular care, 
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since they occur most frequently and comprise most of the 
variations. The declension of hic looks more peculiar than it 
really is because of the addition of the letter c in a number 
of cases. This c causes other changes. Hume is changed to 
hunc for ease of pronunciation. Note that ille has the same 
endings as is except in 
the nominative singular 
masculine. After making 
these observations, learn 
thoroughly the declen- 
sions of hic and ille. 


481. How the Demon- 
stratives Hic, Ille, and Is 
are Used. The demonstra- 
tive hic, this, refers to what 
is near the speaker in place, 
time, or thought: as, Hic 
vir laborat, this man (here, 
close by) is working. Ile, 
that, refers to what is not 
near the speaker in place, 
time, or thought: as, Ile 
vir non labérat, that man 
(there, yonder) 7s not work- 
ing. Is, that or thts, is less MAN WEARING A PALUDAMENTUM 
forcible than hic or ille, 
and usually refers without emphasis to a person or thing 
mentioned in the preceding sentence. All three are used 
both as pronouns and as adjectives. When used without a 
noun, is is usually translated as a personal pronoun. Hic 
and ille, used without nouns, are also frequently equivalent 
to personal pronouns. 

Do not confuse the demonstrative hic, this, with the adverb 
hic, here. Note the difference in the length of the vowel. 
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482. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD 

mered, -ére, -ui, -itus merit 
sic, adv. 
vitd, -are, -avi, -atus 
impedimentum, -i, 7. impediment 
hic, haec, hoc, dem. 

pron. or adj. hic 


iddneus, -a, -um 
frimentum, -i, 7”. 
praesidium, praesi’di, 7. 
praetorium, praetd’ri, 7. 
ille, illa, illud, dem. 


MEANING 
deserve, earn 
thus, so 
avoid, shun 
hindrance; plur., 

baggage 


this 

fit, suitable 

grain 

defense, protection 
officer’s tent 


pron. or adj. that 
interrog6, -are, -avi, -atus interrogative,70gd ask, question 
facile, adv. easily 
nec... nec (neque... 

neque) neither... nor 

483. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sentences: 
a. In the face of such difficulties failure seemed ineviiable. 


b. When the minister resigned, he was made pastor emeritus. 
c. Through much practice he developed great facility. 


2. Numerous towns and cities in the United States bear 
names derived from castra, camp. When the Romans con- 
quered Britain, they established permanent military camps, 
castra, in various parts of the island as a means of keeping 
the inhabitants in subjection. Towns grew up around them 
and took their names from them. The spelling of castra 
changed to chester, and thus Chester, England. marks the 
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A RESTORED ROMAN CAMP 


The ruins of a permanent camp (castra), like those built in Britain, have been 
found in Saalburg, Germany, and the entire camp has been rebuilt in its origi- 
nal form 


site of an old Roman camp. In Rochester, Dorchester, and 
Westchester a syllable has been prefixed to castra. These 
names are reminders of the Roman occupation of Britain. 
From England they were brought into America. 

3. Wail is derived from vallum, rampart, and is another in- 
heritance from the Roman occupation of Britain. The vallum 
was such a conspicuous feature of the Roman camps that it 
also gave names to places, such as Walton (Wall-town). 

4. Why are interrogative and carriage spelled with two 7’s? 


Drill and Review 


484. Decline hic puer, haec victéria, hoc proelium, ille 
poéta. 

485. Conjugate maneé in the tenses based on the perfect 
stem. Make a synopsis of vité in the third person plural. 
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486. Explain the difference between hic, ille, and is. Then 
read and translate the following sentences: 


1. Hic vir est Publius; ille est Liicius. 2. Multi sunt amici 
huius pueri et illius puellae. 3. Huic equo frimentum, illi aqua 
dabitur. 4. Hunc puerum magister laudavit, sed illum culpavit. 
5. Cum hoc servo agricola saepe laboraverat; cum illd servo 
numquam laboraverat. 6. Hi pueri fuerant mei amici. 7. Illa 
valla erant alta. 8. Villae horum virdrum et harum matronarum 
statuis Ornantur. 9. Ab his magistris multae fabulae narratae 
erunt. 10. Hoc vallum est altum, et haec fossa est alta. 11. ROmu- 
lus Remum nec@vit quod ille miirds Romae riserat. 12. Populus 
Romanus arma télaque habébat. 


487. Write in Latin, using hic for this and ille for that: 


1. This man is a sailor. 2. That man is a farmer. 3. These 
sailors are friends of that man. 4. Those farmers carry grain 
with these carts. 5. This man’s horse is new. 6. I like yonder 
villa because it is near this town. 7. In those fields men are work- 
ing. 8. Slaves carry water to those men. 9. To these men also 
water is given. 














CORIOLANUS LISTENS TO THE APPEAL OF HIS MOTHER 


LESSON 43 
THE STORY OF CORIOLANUS 


Coriolanus was a proud patrician, who had little sympathy for 
the common people of Rome. He sought the high office of consul, 
but was defeated by the people. The next year he showed his re- 
sentment by proposing in a famine that no food should be distrib- 
uted among the people unless they would agree to give up the office 
of tribune, which they had obtained only after a long struggle with 
the patricians. For this proposal he was banished. He fled to the 
Volscians, and soon became the leader of the very forces that he had 
previously defeated. Locate the Volscians on the map (page 255). 
Success attended his leadership, and the Volscians advanced far into 
the Roman territory. Then the people of Rome, in terror, sent first 
an embassy of senators and then an embassy of priests to beg 
Coriolanus to spare Rome. When he would not listen to these 
pleaders, they sent him a group of matrons, with his mother, his 
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wife, and his children. To their appeals Coriolanus yielded. He 
led the Volscians away from Rome and spent the rest of his life 
among them in exile.* 


488. CORIOLANUS 


PERSONAE 


Gatus MArcius CorIOLANUS 
QUINTUS FABIUS, socius Coriolani 
VETURIA, mater (mother) Coriolani 
VOLUMNIA, marita Coriolani 
LIBERI CORIOLANI 

NUNTIUS 


Locus: In castris Volscorum. Ante praetdrium sedent CORIOLANUS 
et FaBius. Procul apparent miri et aedificia ROmae 
Fapius. Bene et féliciter (successfully), Gai, pro Volscis 
pugnavisti.. Agri Romanorum vastati sunt, et multa 
aedificia in agris déléta sunt. Usque ad! quintum milia- 
rium? appropinquavimus. Illi sunt miri Romae. (Dextra 
5 Romam démonstrat.) 
CorIOLANuS. Olim magnd cum gaudid illds mirdés 
vidébam. Nunc autem nillo gaudio’ eds video. 
Fas. Parvam gratiam tibi populus Romanus habuit.t 
Cor. Récté dicis.> Patriam magnopere amabam. Pro 
10 Roma et patria pugnabam. Etiam Coriolos, oppidum 
Volscorum, superavi. Propter hoc factum meum *a populd 
Coriolanus appellatus sum. Nunc in exsilid (exile) maned 
quod plébi invisus’ eram. Non jam patriam amo. Nunc 
Romani sunt inimici mei et semper erunt. Nunc cum 
15 Volscis contra patriam pugno. 
* An account of this legend will be found in any one of the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 64-71. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 87-91. 


Tappan. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 44-46. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 52-58. 
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Fas. Quando (When) Romam oppugnabimus ? 

Cor. Cras Roma oppugnabitur. Amplius non exspec- 
tabimus. Facile (easy) erit illud oppidum expugnare. O 
Roma! poenas propter exsilium meum dabis!® O ignavi 
Romani! Coriolanus invictus adest! 


o1 


Intrat Nuntius 


NUnNTIus. Extra portam castrorum féminae stant et 
“Gai Marci! Gai Marci!’”’ clamant. 

Cor. Quae sunt hae féminae? Quid désiderant ? 

Ntn. Romanae matronae sunt. Té vocant. 

Cor. Jubé eas in castra intrare et mihi appropinquare. 10 


Exit Nuntius 
Sine dubio hae féminae auxilium 4 mé impl6orabunt (will 
beg). Verbis illorum virdrum non permotus sum. Neque 
verbis harum féminarum permovébor. Magna enim est 
mea ira. 


Intrant VETURIA et VOLUMNIA cum Iiberis parvis 


Cor. Quid? Vos! Cur hic adestis? 15 

VETURIA. O mi fili! 

VoLuMNIA. O care marite! Quantd cum gaudid té 
vidémus! Sine té miserae fuimus, mater tua et marita. 

Cor. Nonne ego quoque miser fui? Sed mei inimici 
mé in fugam dedérunt®; itaque in terris aliénis habit6. 20 

VET. Etiam si in terra aliéna habitas, débésne contra 
Romanos pugnare? Nonne memoria patriae té movet? 
Copias comparavistis et agrods ROman6s vastavistis, tii et 
Volsci. Multa aedificia nostra délévistis. Nunc Romam 
occupare paratis. (Plorat.) In periculo est Roma propter 25 
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té et Volscés. Ego et marita et 
hi liberi (gladii VolscOrum e6s ex- 
spectant) in periculo sumus. Nos 
serva. Sed praesertim Romam 
5 serva. Revoca has copias tuas.® 
Romanus tii es! Semper ROmanus 
tu eris! Libera patriam periculd.” 
Ego, tua mater, hoc rogo. 
Cor. O mater, ROmam serva- 
10 visti, sed tuum filium perdidisti 
(have destroyed). Verbis tuis et la- 
crimis moveor. O patria mea, supera- 
visti iram meam! Numquam meo 
gladio déléberis. ROmanus sum. 
is Copias Volscdrum revocabd. (To 
FABIUS) Virds convoca et eis nova 
imperia pronintia. Cras ex agris 
Romanis properabimus. 














Exit in praetorium CORIOLANUS cum 


= = Se, she THE GOLDEN MILESTONE 
VETURIA ef VOLUMNIA et [iberis OF AUGUSTUS 


489. Notes 

1. Usque ad, as far as. , 

2. Miliarium, milestone. The main roads from Rome were 
marked by milestones. Distances in later times were measured 
from a gilded stone in the Forum, set there by the emperor Augustus 
and regarded as the center of the Roman Empire. 

3. Null6 gaudisd, with no joy. See section 296. 

4, Gratiam habére means fo feel gratitude; gratias agere means 
to express gratitude. 

5. Récté dicis, you are right (lit. vou speak rightly). 

6. Hoc factum meum, this deed of mine. 

7. Plébi invisus, hated by the common people. 
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The Roman Domain 


Y The Latin Conféderacy 
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AQ it ihe Sty of Rome 
Scale of miles 
5 10 











MAP OF THE VICINITY OF ROME 


The shaded area is Latium. Locate Rome, the Tiber, the Etruscans, the Volscians, 
Alba Longa, Veii, Lavinium, and Ostia 


8. Poenas dabis, you shall suffer punishment (lit. give penal- 
ties). To the Romans punishment was a debt to be paid. 
9. Mé in fugam dedérunt, have put me to flight. 
10. Study section 490 now. 


Grammar 


490. Ninth Use of the Ablative. Separation. You have 
frequently seen the ablative with the prepositions ab, dé, ex 
used to show the place from which motion proceeds. Some- 
times there is no actual, but a figurative, separation: as, He 
freed the country from danger. In such expressions the abla- 
tive is used without a preposition: as, Libera patriam periculé, 
free the country from danger. If the ablative is a person a prep- 
osition is used. This usage is called the ablative of separation. 
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Learn the following statement : 

The ablative is used with or without the preposition ab, dé, or ex 
to express separation. But the preposition is regularly used with 
nouns denoting persons. 


491. Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
inimicus, -i, ™. in (not) -+amicus enemy 
amplius, adv. more, further 
poena, -ae, f. punishment 
ignavus, -a, -um cowardly 
invictus, -a, -um unconquered 
permoved, -ére, -movi, 

-mdtus move, excite 
liberi, -6rum, ™. plur. children 
carus, -a, -um dear 
quantus, -a, -um quantity how great? 
aliénus, -a, -um alien foreign 
proninti6, -are, -avi, -atus announce, proclaim 

492. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Inspired by the occasion he made a very felicitous speech. 

b. The Law Association proposes a revision of the penal code. 

c. All men are endowed with certain unalienable rights. 

2. From plorare, to weep, comes implore, meaning originally 
to get something by weeping, and then to beseech. A de- 
plorable act is literally one which grieves us to tears; then 
one that is lamentable and highly regrettable. Thus deplore 
corresponds exactly to the Anglo-Saxon bewail. 

3. Subpoena is derived from sub, under, and poena (abl.), 
penalty, and is the name of a document issued by a court 
commanding a person to report “under penalty.” 

4. Indicate how a knowledge of derivation will assist you 
to spell occupant, apparent, and deplorable correctly. 
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Drill and Review 


493. Decline exsilium longum, is, ille, ego, and ta. 
494. Read, explain the gender and number of the predicate 
adjective, and translate: 


1. Hic est meus. 2. Haec est mea. 3. Hoc est meum. 4. Hi 
sunt mei. 5. Hae sunt meae. 6. Haec sunt mea. 


495. Supply the correct forms of hic and ille: 


1. (These) culpo, (those) laudd. 2. (This) vided, (that) non vides. 
3. (This) ddnum est gratum; (that) non gratum est. 4. (Those) 
sunt matrOnae Romanae. 5. (This) est meum, (that) est vestrum. 


496. Answer in Latin: 


1. Pro quibus Coriolanus pugnabat ? 

2. Pro quibus quondam pugnaverat? 

3. Quorum agri ab ed vastati erant? 

4. Cir Coriolanus illos miirds parvo gaudid spectabat ? 
5. Car Coriolanus in exsilid erat? 


497. Write in Latin: 


1. Coriolanus, a famous Roman, was sitting in the camp. 2. He 
was then giving help to the Volscians. 3. For his enemies had over- 
come him and he had hastened into exile. 4. He was living with 
little pleasure in a foreign land, and his anger was great. 5. Veturia 
with the children of Coriolanus entered the camp. 6. By the tears 
of that woman he was moved. 7. Soon he hurried out of the fields. 


498. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Volsci Gsque ad miros castrdrum illorum ambula- 
verunt. 2. Volsci nobis poenas dabunt, si nostris armis 
superabuntur. 3. Hoc régnum est nostrum; illud est 
réegnum eodrum. 4. Quantum donum ille meruit? 5. Hoc 
in locd manéte. Periculum vitate. 6. Liberi illorum vir6d- 
rum nobis cari sunt. 7. Avus eius, vir magnae audaciae, 
in Italia diti régnavit. 


LESSON 44 
THE COMBAT OF THE HORATII AND CURIATII 


A famous exploit of the days when there were kings in Rome was 
the fight in which the three brothers Horatii won a war for the 
Romans. The Romans had made war on Alba Longa. Because 
both the Romans and the Albans feared that if they weakened 
themselves in this war they should become easy victims of their 
common enemy, the Etruscans, it was agreed to decide the war 
by a combat in which the Romans should be represented by three 
brothers, the Horatii, and the Albans by the three Curiatii, who 
were also brothers. How the combat was fought is told in the 
following exercise.* 

Give all possible forms of periculum, Horatium, inum; ille, viri, 
laeti, periculi; ego, subitd, illd, locd, hdc, voved; Horatids, vos. 


499. Quondam bellum erat inter ROman6s et Albanos.! 
Forte apud Roman6s erant trés fratrés 2 maximae audaciae, 
qui (who) Horatii appellati sunt; et trés apud Albands, 
Curiatii. Propter periculum patriae tinus ex Horatiis 

5 exclamavit: ‘‘Ego ipse? et mei fratrés contra illos trés 
Ciriatids libenter pugnabimus. Sic vos ipsi® titi eritis.” 
Hoc consilium dudbus‘ populis gratum erat: Curiatii pro 
Alba pugnabunt, Horatii pro patria; reliqui erunt titi a 
proelid; et ibi imperium erit ubi victGria fuerit. 

10 Itaque virl sé®> armavérunt et in medium spatium inter 
duds populds properavérunt. Spectabant hinc Romani, 


* An account of this legend may be read in any one of the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 33-38. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 38-42. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 12-14. 
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HORATIUS SEPARATES HIS THREE OPPONENTS 


inde Albani. ‘‘ME pro patria voved,”’ clamavit Horatius. 
““Nos pro Alba vovemus,’’ respondérunt Curiatii. Tum 
signum datum est et infestis (hostile) armis sex viri in 
campo lato pugnaverunt. 

Statim duo ex Horatiis ab Albanis necati sunt. Trés 
Ciriatii 4 R6mAnis vulnerati erant. Unus Horatius integer 
erat. Cum gaudid copiae Albanae clamavérunt; nam 
certam victOriam exspectabant. Romani dé victoria 
déspérabant. Unum Horatium trés Ciriatii circum- 
steterant (had surrounded). 

Quod tribus impar (xo match for three) erat, tertius 
Horatius in fugam sé dedit.6 Hoc modo Curiatids sépa- 
ravit (separated). Jam aliquantum spati’ ex ed locd pro- 
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peraverat, cum respiciéns (looking back) vidit tinum ex 
Ciriatiis ndn procul a sé abesse.® Subit6 revertit (turned 
back) et eum superavit. Deinde eddem modo (in the same 
way) secundum necavit. Tertius mansit. Sed illud proe- 
lium n6n fuit. Ille défessus et vulneratus® facile ab 
Horatio necatus est. 

Tum laeti Romani exclamavérunt: “‘Nostra est vic- 
toria. Posthac (hereafter) Alba 4 nobis régnabitur.”’ 


500. Notes 


1. Albands, the people of Alba. Locate Alba Longa and the 
Etruscans on the map (page 255). 

2. What does the story require fratrés to mean? 

3. Ego ipse, I myself. Ipse is an emphatic or intensive pronoun, 
meaning -self (plural, -selves), and getting a particular meaning, 
myself, yourselves, etc., from the word with which it is associated 
in a sentence. Study sections 501 and 502 now. 

4, Dudbus: dative plural (like quibus). 

5. Sé armavérunt, armed themselves. Sé is a reflexive pronoun, 
meaning himself, herself, itself, or themselves. Study section 503 
now. 

6. In fugam sé dedit, took to flight (lit. gave himself to flight). 

7. Aliquantum spati, some distance (lit. somewhat of distance). 
This use of a genitive modifying an indefinite word 1s frequent in 
Latin. 

8. Unum ... abesse, that one was (lit. one to be). In expressions 
of this type after verbs meaning fo perceive, to think, or to say, the 
infinitive is used in Latin. English sometimes uses the infinitive: 
as, “SI think him to be honest”; but, more frequently, a clause 
introduced by that with the indicative: as, ‘tI think that he is 
honest.”” The clauses following ‘tI think” are called indirect 
statements. 

9. Vulneratus, wounded (lit. having been wounded, a perfect 
passive participle) ; it modifies ille, as does défessus. 
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Grammar 


501. The Intensive’ and Reflexive Pronouns. In English 
the ending -self (plural, -selves) is joined to personal pronouns 
and possessive adjectives to form the words myself, yourself, 
himself, etc. 

The pronouns thus formed are used in English in two 
different ways: (1) as ztensive pronouns, emphasizing some 
noun or pronoun in the sentence, and in apposition with the 
word which they emphasize: as, “I myself saw him”; 
““You saw the man himself”; and (2) as reflexive pronouns, 
having their own construction in the sentence as objects of 
verbs or of prepositions, and referring always to the subject : 
as, ““He injured himself”; ‘‘They considered themselves 
fortunate”; ‘She bought this for herself.” 

If you look back at the illustrations in the preceding para- 
graph, you will notice that an intensive pronoun may be 
omitted without impairing the sense of the sentence, whereas 
a reflexive pronoun cannot be omitted without destroying the 
thought of the sentence. It is important that you see clearly 
this distinction between the intensive and reflexive uses of the 
self-pronouns ; for in Latin (in contrast to English, where the 
same pronoun is used to express both the intensive and the re- 
flexive idea) the two uses are expressed by different words. 

502. The Latin Intensive Pronoun. In Latin the se/f- 
pronouns, when used in an intensive sense, are expressed by 
the intensive ipse, in apposition with the noun or pronoun 
emphasized: as, Ego ipse in bellé fui, J myself was in the war; 
Virum ipsum vidimus, we saw the man himself. A pronoun 
with which ipse is in agreement may be omitted: as, Ipse vul- 
neratus est, he himself was wounded. Ipse (-self) is declined 
exactly like ille, that, except that it has the neuter singular 
ending -um for the nominative and accusative cases. De- 
cline ille, and then decline ipse with just that difference. 
See the Appendix, page 22. 
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503. The Latin Reflexive Pronouns. In Latin the personal 
pronouns of the first and second persons are used as reflexive 
pronouns, corresponding to myself, yourself, ourselves, and 
yourselves, when these occur as the objects of verbs or of 
prepositions: as, Mé culpd et té culpas, J blame myself and 
you blame yourself; Nos culpamus et voés culpatis, we blame 
ourselves and you blame yourselves. The reflexives naturally 
lack the nominative case. Why? Decline mei, myself, and 
tui, yourself, in both numbers. 

For the third person a special reflexive pronoun, sui, is 
used for all genders: as, Vir sé culpat, the man blames himself ; 
Régina virds ad sé vocat, the queen summons the men (lit. calls 
the men to herself). What case will be missing and why? 

Learn the declension of sui as given in the Appendix, 
page 20, noting the following points: 

1. The nominative case is lacking. 

2. The singular and plural are alike; that is, sé means him- 
self, herself, itself, or themselves. 

3. Sui is declined exactly like tui. 

These observations should enable you to-learn sui very 
quickly and also strengthen your hold on the declension of ta. 


504. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum, iniens. 
pron. -self, -selves, very 
libenter, adv. gladly, willingly 
reliquus, -a, -um relic rest of, remaining; 
plur., the rest 
sui, reflex. pron. of himself (herself, it- 
self themselves) 
armo, -are, -avi, -atus s arma arm, equip 
hinc, adv. hic hence, from here, from 


this side 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
integer, ~gra, -grum integer, integral fresh,complete, sound 
certus, -a, -um sure, certain 
déspér6, -dre, -avi, -atus despair, spérd despair 
modus, -i, ™. mode manner, way 
secundus, -a, -um second second 

505. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His faithfulness and integrity were beyond question. 
b. The defendant was convicted on circumstantial evidence. 
c. The house was filled with relics of a bygone age. 


2. The Latin word integer, fresh, whole, is used in mathe- 
matics in its original form, meaning a whole number (with 
numerus, umber, understood). An integral part of a thing is 
necessary to its completeness. Jniegrity is moral complete- 
ness, soundness. It corresponds exactly to the Anglo-Saxon 
wholesomeness. Explain disiniegrate. 

3. State which of the forms included in parentheses in the 
following sentences are correct : 

a. Every one of the boys did the work (themselves, himself). 

b. Each of you repeat this to (himself, yourselves). 

c. Anybody can see that for (himself, themselves). 

d. The team won the game (themselves, itself). 

e. Norman and (myself, I) went early. 

f. We went there (ourselves, ourself). 

g. The boys did all the work (themselves, theirselves). 


Drill and Review 


506. Decline is vir ipse, illa matréna ipsa, id oppidum ipsum. 
507. Read and translate: 


1. Marcus ipse adest. 2. Cornélia ipsa adest. 3. Oppidum ipsum 
est titum. 4. Ego ipse paratus sum. 5. Ti ipsa parata es. 6. Vir 
ipse paratus est. 7. Virum ipsum vidi. 8. Ipse virum vidi. 9. Vitae 
liberOrum ipsdrum tiitae nOn erant. 
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508. Complete the following sentences: 


1. V6s (yourselves) in Italia fuistis. 2. Ego (myself) hoc vidi. 
3. Puella (herself) ex villa properat. 4. Virum (himself) vocaverant. 
5. Filius (of the man himself) adest. 6. Dona (to the slaves themselves) 
dabuntur. 


509. Read and translate: 


1. Vir eum vulneravit. 2. Vir sé vulneravit. 3. Sé culpant, 
sed eds laudant. 4. Sé armaverat. 5. Sibi villam aedificat. 6. Ipse 
docet. Mé doced. Sé docent. Vos docétis. Vo6s ipsds docent. 


510. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. He prepares. 2. He prepares him. 3. He himself prepares. 
4, He prepares himself. 5. He prepares dinner for himself. 


Then make each pronoun plural and express it in Latin. 


511. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Amilius régnum ipsum occupare non dubitavit. 
2. Inde in oppidum properabo; ibi mult6s amicds habeo. 
Illi amici mihi cibum et aquam dabunt. 3. Reliqui 
captivi sé liberavérunt. 4. Numquam in periculis déspé- 
rant. 5. Servus sibi cibum parat. 6. Vos ipsi erratis, si in 
lado diligenter non labdratis. 7. Hinc ROmam ipsam 
facile video. 8. Tum certa victoria nos incitaverat ; nunc 
ipsi déspéramus. 9. Quantd gaudio vos vidémus! 10. Illi 
carri integri sunt; frimentum igitur eis portabitur. 


LESSON 45 
TARQUIN THE PROUD AND THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS 


In the early days of Rome a strange woman came to King Tar- 
quin the Proud and offered to sell him nine books, which she said 
contained predictions of the future destinies of the city. The rest 
of the story is told in the Latin.* 

Give all possible forms of hi, libri, mihi, ei; illius, Tarquinius, 
rursus; fémina, dracula, morad; haec. 

512. Ab antiquis! haec fabula dé libris Sibyllinis? 
narrabatur: Quondam fémina incognita ad Tarquinium 
Superbum* novem libros portavit. ‘Hi libri,” inquit, 
“sunt divina (divine) Oracula. Eos tibi véndere volo (I 
wish to sell). ‘“‘Quantum est pretium (price)?” rogavit 
Tarquinius. Sine mora fémina imménsum pretium pro 
novem libris postulavit. ‘‘Pretium tuum,” respondit ille, 
“non aequum est; nimium (foo great) est. Insana (crazy) 
es”; et féminam risit. Illa statim ab Tarquini6 discessit + 
et in focd trés ex novem libris exussit.4 Rursus apud 
Tarquinium apparuit. ‘“‘Nonne mihi dabis,’”’ inquit, 
““idem*® pretium pro sex reliquis?’’ Rirsus Tarquinius 
negavit et mult6® magis risit. Tum fémina incognita trés 
ex sex libris exussit atque pro reliquis idem pretium postu- 


10 


lavit. Non jam Tarquinius illam ridébat ; nam constantia 15 


illius eum délectaverat et mOdverat. Dénique libros trés 


*For a full account of this legend read one of the following books: 
HAAREN and PoLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 46-50. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 54-66. 

TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 21—23. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 29-32. 
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THE SIBYL BEFORE TARQUIN 


In this picture the Sibyl is represented as burning the books in the presence of 
Tarquin. How does this differ from the version in the Latin story? 


reliquos émit.‘ Inde fémina discessit neque umquam 
postea 4 ROomanis visa est. Ei libri appellati sunt Sibyllini. 
Ad eds quasi (as if) ad Sraculum R6mani postea propera- 
bant si magno in periculd erant. 


513. Notes 


1. Antiquis, the ancients. How is the adjective used here? 

2. The books were called Sibylline because the woman who sold 
them to King Tarquin was supposed to be the famous Cumaean 
sibyl, a priestess of Apollo. 

3. Pride was a marked characteristic of Lucius Tarquinius, the 
last of the seven kings of early Rome. Hence the adjective Super- 
bus was added to his name. 
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4, Discessit is a verb of the third conjugation, as are also exussit 
and émit, occurring later in the story. If you are unable to solve 
their meanings from your knowledge of the story, look up discédé, 
exiir6, and em6 in the general vocab- 
ulary. 

5. Idem, the same. Learn section 
514 now. 

6. The adverb multd modifies magis. 





Grammar 


514. The Demonstrative Idem. 
Idem is a demonstrative pronoun 
and adjective, composed of the 
familiar pronoun is and the suffix 
-dem. Review the declension of is. 
Then compare with it the declen- 
sion of idem as given in the Ap- 
pendix, page 21. 

From this examination you have 
found that the declension of idem A ROMAN BRAZIER 
differs from that of is only in the 
loss of -s in the nominative singular masculine, with a lengthen- 
ing of i, and in the change of m to n before d to aid pronun- 
ciation. You should now be able to give the declension of idem. 














515. Vocabulary 

NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
incognitus, -a, -um incognito unknown, strange 
imménsus, -a, -um immense huge, immense 
postul6, -are, -avi, -atus demand 
aequus, -a, -um equal level, even, equal, fair 
idem, eadem, idem, dem. pron. identical — the same 
multé, adv. multus much 
magis, adv. more 
atque (ac), conj. and 


umquam, adv. numquam ever 
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516. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The depreciation of an automobile is greatest the first year. 
b. He awaited with eguanimity the announcement of the result. 
c. Before the days of Caesar Britain was derra incognita. 

d. We expostulated with him about his conduct. 


2. Equal is derived from aequus, level, equal, fair, and 
means literally on the same level, or even with. Eguality is 








EQUILIBRIUM (A ROMAN LIBRA) 








evenness. An adeguate 
preparation is one equal 
to the occasion. Eguity is 
fairness, justice. In our 
own language we some- 
times speak colloquially 
of a person as being ‘‘on 
the level.”” An eguitable 
act is one that is fair 
and just. Inzguity is lit- 
erally injustice, then un- 
righteousness, wickedness. 
Explain equator, equation, 
equable, equanimity, equi- 
lateral, equivalent. The 
equinox is that time of 
the year when the sun ap- 
pears to cross the celestial 
equator, making the night 
(nox) equal to the day. 


This occurs about March 21 and September 22. An equiv- 
ocal remark is one that has two interpretations equally 
applicable and hence is ambiguous. Two forces are said to 
be in equilibrium when they are equally balanced (libra, 


a balance). 
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Drill and Review 
517. Read and translate: 


1. Hodié fabula nobis narrata est. 2. Eadem fabula narrata est. 
3. Idem magister fabulam narravit. 4. Fabulam dé eidem fémina 
et dé eisdem libris narravit. 5. Eadem fémina apud eundem Tar- 
quinium apparuit. 6. Edsdem libros portavit. 7. Idem pretium 
postulavit. 8. Tarquinius eodem modo respondit. 9. Tandem ei- 
dem féminae peciiniam dedit. 


518. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. We live in the same street. 2. We have the same friends. 3. We 
go to the same school. 4. The same teacher instructs us. 5. We study 
in the same way. 6. The same boys walk with us. 


519. Write in Latin: 


1. Our men are arming themselves. 2. Carry them their weapons. 
3. They will be armed with the same weapons. 4. They will arm 
themselves with the same care. 5. We shall not arm them; we 
shall give them aid. 6. In the last battle they fought with boldness. 
7. In this battle they will fight in the same way. 8. We gave 
books to the same boys. 


REVIEW 9 
520. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 41-45 
that are for permanent retention : 


258. aequus 267. ille 276. praesidium 
259. amplius 268. inimicus 277. pronintio 
260. atque (ac) 269. integer 278. quantus 
261. certus 270. ipse 279. regnum 
262. facile 271. is (dem.) 280. reliquus 
263. frimentum 272. magis 281. secundus 
264. hic (dem.) 273. modus 282. sui 

265. idem 274, permoveo 283. umquam 


266. iddneus 275. poena 284. vit6 
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521. Grammar Review 


Be sure that you have learned from the last five lessons: 


1. The declension of the demonstratives is, hic, ille, and idem. 

2. The declension of the intensive ipse. 

3. The forms and use of the reflexive pronouns mei, tui, and sui. 

4. A second use of the genitive — in description. 

5. A second use of the dative — with certain adjectives. 

6. A ninth use of the ablative — separation. 

Decline idem agricola miser and idem praesidium. 

Give the principal parts and the three stems of postulé, 
and make a synopsis of it in the third person singular active. 


522. Sight Translation 
FAITHFUL PENELOPE 


Trdja a Graecis per decem annds obsessa est. Dé hoc 
bell6 poétae antiqui nobis narravérunt. Inter illds poétas 
maximé noti erant Homérus, maximus poétarum Grae- 
corum, et Ovidius, clarus poéta ROmanus. Et Homérus et 
Ovidius nobis dé fida (faithful) Pénelopa fabulas narra- 
verunt. 

Postquam Trdja per insidias expugnata est et Trojani 
miseri in fugam atque exsilium sé dedérunt, Graeci longo 
bello défessi navigia comparavérunt et trans undas ad 
10 Graeciam magno cum gaudio navigavérunt. 

Erat inter Graecds Ulixés, vir summae audaciae atque 
priidentiae (foresight). Ille non sdlum in belld bene pug- 
naverat sed etiam equum Trojanum pardaverat. His in- 
sidiis magnam famam sibi et Graecis vict6riam obtinuerat. 

15 Idem ante bellum régnum insulae Ithacae sibi obtinuerat 
et Pénelopam, puellam maximé pulchram, in matrimonium 

‘diixerat (had married, lit. had led into marriage). 


o 
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Nunc post decem ann6s longos belli maritam et reliqu6ds 
propinqu6s riirsus vidére vehementer cupiébat (desired). 
Itaque cum paucis sociis fidis ad Ithacam navigavit. 

Penelopa ipsa, femina sola et fida, interim in Ithaca 
habitaverat atque Ulixem exspectaverat. Per mult6s 
annos nilla fama certa dé marit6 nintiata est. Semper 
Pénelopa timébat ac dolébat. Saepe ‘* Quas terras habitas, 
marite?” clamabat. “Cir tam diii abes? Esne integer 
atque titus?’”? Multi autem proci (suitors), viri Ulixi 
inimici, quod pulchritiidine (beauty) Pénelopae atque 
cupiditate (desire) régni permovébantur, illam in matri- 
monium diicere (fo marry) cupiébant. Eds vitare aut ex 
insula expellere (to drive out) Pénelopa non poterat (was 
able); nillum enim praesidium contra illds habébat. 
Itaque procds convocavit et haec verba proniintiavit : 
“Stolam novam texd (I am weaving). Illam spectate. Si 
stolam umquam confécero (shall have finished), inus ex 
vobis mé in matrimOnium diicet (shall marry). Interim 
extra domicilium meum manéte.”’ 

Propter haec verba illi exspectavérunt. Sed Pénelopa 
nocte (at night) vestimentum retexébat (used to unweave) 
quod (which) per diem (during the day) magna diligentia 
texuerat. Hoc modo per annds, dum Ulixés in terris 
ignOtis errat, sé a procis facile servavit. 


523. Derivation 


Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each 
of the following English words is derived: equivalent, equi- 
lateral, equivocal, quasi, identify, identical, insane, inundate, 
trate, inevitable, exile, alienate, equanimity, postulate, precious, 
integrate, desperation, pronounce, felicitous, pronunciation, 
: amplore, separate. 


ray 


0 


LESSON 46 
CORNELIA AND HER JEWELS 


One of the famous families of Rome was that of the Gracchi. 
In the midst of the growing devotion to the pursuit of wealth and 
pleasure that characterized the Romans of Italy in the period 
150-125 B.c. this family was a shining example of the old Roman 
qualities of patriotism, integrity in private life, and regard for the 
gods. The two most prominent members of the family were Tibe- 
rius and Gaius Gracchus. They were carefully brought up and edu- 
cated by their mother. Both lost their lives in their effort to 
improve the conditions of the common people.* 

Give all possible forms of eius, clarus, illius; magna, magna, 
ingenia, natiira, ea; sé, ipse. ; 

524. Inter optimds et sapientissimOs (wisest) ROmands 
erat Sempronius Gracchus, vir et in bell6 et in pace propter 
virtiités (character) et ingenium maximé clarus. Marita 
eius erat Cornélia, feémina magnae diligentiae, filia Scipionis 
illius qui (who) Africanus appellatus est quod Carthagini- 
énses, qui (who) in Africa habitabant, superaverat. Filii 
eorum erant Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus et Gaius 
Sempronius Gracchus. 

Magna diligentia puerl 4 Cornélia docti sunt. Filids 
enim cum cura éducare, ut Cornélia et optimae Romanae 
existimabant, primum officlum matronae Romanae erat. 
Illi gratum erat hoc negdtium. Itaque Cornélia ipsa 
studiis filisrum operam dabat et eis optimds magistrds et 


*See any of the following books for accounts of the Gracchi: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 142-147. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 146-152. 
Tappan. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 108-117. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 158-165. 
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CORNELIA AND HER SONS 


Romanos et. Graecds praebébat.1 Animds puerdrum 
exemplis- antiquae virtiitis (strength of character) semper 
exercébat. Saepe parvos puerds ad sé vesperi (in the 
evening) vocabat et eis fabulas dé initiis R6mae narrabat. 
Ingenia horum puerorum natira (by nature) erant égregia. 
Superba erat Cornélia propter filids. 

§-Olim matrona ndbilissima (very noble) Cornéliae drna- 
menta sua? ostendébat.? Pulchra et pretidsa erant orna- 
menta; et ea Cornélia spectavit atque laudavit. Deinde 
filids suds‘ ad sé vocavit: ‘‘Haec,” inquit, “sunt mea 
ornamenta.” 

In monumento (tomb) Cornéliae sola verba erant ‘‘ Mater 


(mother) Gracchorum.”” 
R 
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525. Notes 


1. The best Roman families were careful to select as teachers of 
their children persons who spoke Latin well. Greek was taught in the 
Roman family and school after Rome came into contact with Greece. 

2. Sua, his, her, its, or their, is a possessive adjective modifying 
and agreeing with 6rnamenta. It always refers to the subject; that 
is, it is reflexive. Hence sua here means her since it refers to the 
subject matrona, although it is neuter plural to agree with 6rna- 
menta. Study sections 526 and 527 now. 

3. Ostendébat, was displaying. Explain ostentatious. 

4. Suds refers to the subject, and the subject is Cornélia. Hence 
suds means her. Why is it accusative plural masculine? 


Grammar 


526. Possessive Adjectives. As you may have noticed, the 
genitives of the Latin personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons (mei, tui, nostri, vestri) are not used to express 


possession. Instead, the possessive adjectives meus, tuus, 
noster, and vester are used: as, meus liber, my book; tui libri, 
your books. But the genitive of the personal pronoun of the 
third person. (regularly is, sometimes hic or ille) is used to 
express possession : as, eius liber, his book; edrum libri, thetr 
books. 

527. Possessive Adjectives used Reflexively. The posses- 
sive adjectives of the first and second persons, like the corre- 
sponding English words, my, your, our, may be used to refer 
either to the subject or to some other person: as, Librum 
mieum habed, J have my own book; Librum tuum habed, J have 
your book. But in the third person Latin has two words 
corresponding to English his and their, according to whether 
the subject is referred to or not. Suus, -a, -um, meaning his, 
her, tts, or their, is used when the subject is referred to, that is, 
when a reflexive is desired: as, Librds suds habet, he has his 
own books; Librds suds habent, they have their own books. 
When a person other than the subject is referred to, the geni- 
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tive of is (or of hic or of ille) is used. Thus, Librés eius habet 
means he has his (someone else’s) books ; Librds edrum habent, 
they have their (other persons’) books. Remember that suus 
always refers to the subject. Remember also that suus is an 
adjective and therefore agrezs with the noun it modifies in 
gender, number, and case. 

To sum up: Suus gets its meaning from the subject, and 
its form from the noun it modifies. 

Reflexive adjectives are usually omitted unless it is neces- 
sary to give emphasis or to mark a contrast. 


528. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

existim6, -are, -avi, -itus think, believe 
primus, -a, -um primary jirst 
officium, offi’ci, 7. official duty . 
negotium, nego’ti, 7. business, work, task 
studium, stu’di, n. study eagerness, zeal, study 
exerced, -ére, -ui, -itus train, exercise 
natira, -ae, f. nature nature 
ornamentum, -i, 7. ornament, 67nd ornament, jewel 
suus, -a, -um, reflexive sut ; his own, her own, its 

adj. own, their own 
pretidsus, -a, -um pretium costly 
deinde, adv. then, next 

529. Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -dsus. The suffix -dsus means full of. Bellicdsus, 
from bellum, means full of war, eager to fight; pretidsus, 
in this lesson, means full of cost, costly. This suffix appears 
in English sometimes as -ose, more frequently as -ous: as, 
bellicose, precious. 

Give the original Latin forms (with their meanings) of 
copious, verbose, famous, glorious, studious. 
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530. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His services were of inestimable value. 
b. That young man is too officious. 

c. He attempted to commit suicide. 

d. Let us first ascertain the facts. 


2. Monére, fo warn, to advise, appears in the English words 
admonish, to reprove ; admonition, reproof; monitor, literally 
one who advises, 
then, sometimes, a 
pupil who is selected 
to oversee other pu- 
pils; monument, a 
memorial, something 
that reminds one; 
premonition (prae-), 
a forewarning of 
something coming. 

3. Explain the fol- 

A ROMAN NECKLACE lowing derivatives 
of primus, first: pri- 
mary, prime, primitive, primeval, primacy, primer, primate. 

4. Money and mint are both derived from the name Monéta, 
meaning the Adviser (from monére, to advise), which was 
applied to the goddess Juno. It happened that in ancient 
Rome,the temple of Juno Moneta, situated on the Capitoline 
Hill, was used for the coinage of money. This temple was 
known as the “Moneta,” to distinguish it from other temples 
of the same goddess. Coins struck off in this temple were 
engraved with the word ‘‘Moneta,” and hence the word came 
to mean the money itself. The spelling changed in two direc- 
tions, producing the doublets mint and money. 

5. Why is official spelled with c, and initial with t? 
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Drill and Review 


531. Conjugate existimé in the tenses based on the present 
stem; make a synopsis of exerceé in the third person singular 
of the active voice. 

532. Explain the difference in meaning between the two 
versions of each sentence given below, and state in what 
respect the Latin is clearer than the English translation: 

1. Filids eius laudat. Filids suds laudat. 


2. Filids eOrum laudant. Filids suds laudant. 
3. Libros tuds habed. Libros vestrds habeod. 


533. Read and translate: 


1. Meus amicus adest. 2. Tui amici absunt. 3. Amici edrum 
absunt. 4. Nostri amici et vestri amici et amici eius absunt. 5. Ego 
tuds amicOs vided, sed ti amicds meds non vidés. 6. Cum amicis 
suis Marcus ambulat. 7. Heri cum amicis eius ambulabat. 

534. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The farmer is exercising his (own) horse. 2. He is not exercising 
his (someone else’s) horse. 3. He cannot fight with his sword; I have 
it. 4. She gives her children gifts. 


535. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Julius Caesar primus ex ROmanis Britanniam visi- 
tavit. 2. Ipse in ea insula non dit mansit. 3. Incolae 
Britanniae magn6.cum studid prod sé pugnavérunt. 4. Eius 
existimo, tuum negdtium laudari débet. 6. Officia ma- 
tronae ROmanae multa erant. 7. Sé et suds liberds ser- 
vavit. Deinde suds amicos convocavit. 8. Togati Romani 
in forum saepe convocati sunt. 9. Aurum et praeda eis- 
dem carris transportabantur. 
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A PYRRHIC VICTORY _ 


The Roman soldier was famous not only for his unflinching 
courage, but still more for his unconquerable spirit even in the 
face of defeat. It was to this quality more than to anything else 
that Rome owed her continuous success in conquering, first 
Latium, the district immediately -around Rome, then all of Italy, 
and finally the civilized world. In her wars with the Greeks of 
southern Italy she came into conflict for the first time with an 
enemy from beyond the seas. For the Greeks had asked the help 
of their kinsmen, and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, one of the districts 
of Greece, came to their aid with a large army and twenty ele- 
phants. At first Pyrrhus was successful and defeated the Romans 
in several battles. But he lost so many men in his first battle that 
another such victory would have ruined his army. From that time 
on, the term ‘‘Pyrrhic victory” was applied to a victory that all 
but ruined the victor.* 

In this story you will meet the forms of a new declension. Make 
sure first that you know the following forms so well that you will 
not confuse the new forms with the old: hi, ei, Romani; victoriis, 
eis; terra, castra, victoria; imperium, numerum. 

536. Paulatim (gradually) imperium ROmandrum multis 
victOriis auctum erat atque vicini superati erant.! Tandem 
Romani contra Tarentinds? pugnabant. Hi 4 Pyrrhd, 
rége® Epiri, auxilium petivérunt (sought), quod victoriam 

5 desperabant. 

Ille mox in Italiam navigavit tumque primum Romani 

* For an account of Pyrrhus read any one of the following books: 

HAAREN and PoLaND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 108-113. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 115-124. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 115-121. 


TappaN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 58-60. 
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ELEPHANTS OF PYRRHUS IN BATTLE AGAINST THE ROMANS 


cum transmarinis (from across the sea) militibus* pugna- 
véerunt. Contra Pyrrhum et cdpids eius Valerius consul? 
erat dux* RO6manodrum. 

Forte explorat6drés* régis 4 militibus ROmanis capti 
sunt (were captured). H6s Valerius neque necavit neque 5 
in vinculis tenuit, sed eis castra sua et legidnés? démG6n- 
stravit. Tum eos liberavit. Sic réx dé numerd vérd Ro- 
manorum reperire potuit.! 

Pauls post milités régis cum cOpiis cOnsulis pugnabant. 
Primo fortina Romanos jiivit et Graeci superabantur. 10 
Tum réx elephantds in R6m&nGs agi® jussit. Imménsa et " 
ignota corpora* elephant6rum Romanos perterruérunt; 
nam elephanti numquam ab eis in proelid visi erant. 


a 
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Tamen milités consulis fortiter pugnavérunt et magnum 
numerum Graecodrum necavérunt. Dénique autem su- 
perati sunt. 

Quidam (A certain) miles Pyrrhi corpora ROmandrum 
necatorum,® quae (which) in terra jacébant, spectabat. 
Subitd exclamavit: ‘SO réx magne, illds virds specta! 
Quam trucés vultiis’ habent! Vulnera’ illorum sunt 
adversa!”’® Réx respondit: “Ego cum talibus (such) 
militibus dominus orbis terrdrum® essem (I should be). 
Si iterum eddem modo illds ROmands superaverd, sine 
ind milite in Epirum revertar (shall return).” 


5387. Notes 


1. It took several hundred years for the Romans to extend their 
territories to the southern end of Italy. Rome first conquered 
Latium, then Samnium, and then the Greeks of southern Italy, 
who occupied Bruttium and Calabria and the seacoast of Lu- 
cania and Campania. Locate these districts on the map facing 
this page. 

2. Tarentinés, the people of Tarentum. The southern part of 
Italy was settled by Greeks, and was called Magna Graecia. Here 
a highly developed civilization had sprung up, marked by a love 
of wealth and pleasure. The ancients used to say that the people 
of Tarentum, one of the cities of this region, had more holidays 
than there were days in the year. 

3. Rége is ablative singular, in apposition with Pyrrhé. It isa 
noun of the third declension. Study sections 538 and 539 now. 

4! Reperire potuit, was able to find out. 

5. Agi, to be driven. What form must it be? What is the reason 
for the case of elephantés? 

6. Necatérum, dead, slain; a perfect passive. participle. 

7. Quam trucés vultiis, what fierce expressions; accusative. 

8. Adversa, in front (lit. turned toward), indicating that each 
man died facing the enemy. 

9. Orbis terrarum, of the world (lit. of the circle of the lands); 
modifies dominus. 
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Grammar 


588. The Third Declension. This declension includes all 
nouns ending in -is in the genitive singular. Learning a new 
declension is not simply a 
matter of memory. Turn to 
the Appendix, page 16, and 
examine carefully the case 
endings of the third declension 
and the inflection of the typical 
nouns given there. Note first 
what forms are alike. In other 
words, reduce the forms to be 
learned to the smallest pos- 
sible number. Then see what 
case endings are like those 
already familiar. Then see if 
English can give you any help. 
Note with especial care any 
forms that are likely to be 
confused with forms previ- 
ously learned. As your next 
step, see how many of the following points you noted: 





PYRRHUS 


1. The dative and ablative plural are alike. The ending is the 
same as in quibus. 

2. The nominative and accusative plural are alike in all genders. 

3. The dative singular ends in -i, like the dative singular of is. 

4, The accusative singular (masc. and fem.) ends in -m as in the 
other declensions, but with a different vowel before it. 

5. The genitive singular ends in -s, like the corresponding pos- 
sessive case in English: as, boy’s. 

6. The nominative plural (masc. and fem.) ends in -és, like foxes. 

7. The genitive plural ends in -um, and needs to be carefully 
distinguished from the accusative singular masculine, and the nom- 
inative and accusative singular neuter, of the second declension. 

8. The third declension contains nouns of all three genders. 
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After making these observations learn thoroughly the 
declensions of the model nouns. 


539. The Stems of Nouns of the Third Declension. Note 
that you cannot’ form the genitive singular of nouns of the 
third declension by simply adding the ending -is to the nomi- 
native case; for the spelling of the core, or stem, of the word 
in its other cases is usually not the same as in the nominative. 
Thus the stems of réx and miles, to which the case endings are 
added, are rég- and milit-, but they could not be known from 
the nominative case. In order to decline a noun of the third 
declension you must, therefore, learn the nominative and the 
genitive singular and the gender. Usually the spelling of the 
genitive singular is shown by English derivatives, since these 
come from the stem of the word and not from the nominative 
case. Try to connect an English derivative which shows the 
spelling of the genitive singular with every new noun of the 
third declension. Thus military shows that the stem of miles 
is milit-, and the genitive singular is, therefore, militis. Simi- 
larly matrimony shows the stem and genitive singular of mater, 
corporal of corpus, regal of réx. 

The gender of nouns of the third declension must be 
learned with their meanings. Nouns in -tor are masculine. 





540. Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
réx, régis, m. regal, régnum king 
miles, militis, m. military soldier 
consul, cénsulis, . consul consul 
dux, ducis, m. ducal leader 
explorator, -oris, 7. explorer scout 
vinculum, -i, 7. chain, bond 
legid, legidnis, f. legion legion 
vérus, -a, -um true, real 


paulo post soon afterwards 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
primd, adv. at first 
elephantus, -i, 7. elephant elephant 
corpus, corporis, 7. corporal body 
vulnus, vulneris, 7. vulnero wound 
iterum, adv. again, a second time 
541. : Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -for. The suffix -tor means one who does the act. 
Explérare means to search out; explérator, one who searches 
out, a scout. Imperare means to ————————— 
command ; imperator, one whocom- 
mands, a commander. Many words 
in -tor have passed into English: 
as, narrator, curator. 

From what Latin verbs are the 
following nouns in -tor derived? 


doctor monitor navigator 
liberator narrator spectator 

















Which of these nouns are used 
in English? 

The suffix -tor is sometimes 
added to nouns. What are the meanings of gladiator and 
janitor? 

542. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


JANUA ET JANITOR 


a. Many unfavorable circumstances militated against our success. 
b, The blood contains red and white corpuscles. 

c. He kept reiterating his request. 

d. Verily, his arrogance was unendurable. 


2. Corpus, body, has a number of descendants. A corpse is 
a dead body. A corps of the army is a body of men. A cor- 
pulent person is fat, literally having a large body (suffix, 
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-lentus, full of). To incorporate a business is to form it into 
a legal body. A corporation is a group of persons made legally 
into one body. When ideas are incorporated into a new con- 
stitution, they are embodied there. A corselet is a bodice. 

3. Omnibus is the dative plural of omnis, all, and meant 
originally ‘for all.”” Compare the English word “‘carryall.” 
We have shortened it to bus, which is simply the original 
case ending -bus. Accordingly, when you ride on a bus, you 
are riding on the dative plural ending of the third declension. 

4, Why is corporal spelled with or and vulnerable with er? 

5. Watch in your English reading for nouns ending in -tor. 
A familiar word in -for will frequently furnish a clue to the 
meaning of the Latin verb from which it is derived. What 
do you think are the meanings of the verbs from which are 
derived victor and orator? 


Drill and Review 


543. If a noun ends in -um, in what different cases may 
it be in the three declensions? If it ends in -a? If in -i? 
Distinguish carefully between the sound of the ending -is 
in militis and in castris. What is the case of each noun? 


544. Decline réx bonus, idem miles Romanus. 


545. Copy, completing the unfinished words first with the 
proper endings of the singular, and then of the plural: 


1. In via agricol— et vir— et milit— vided. 

2. Filii duc— et matron— et légat— adsunt. 

3. Hodié cum consul— et poet— et amic— ambulabam. 

4, Rég— et fémin— et puer— victoria legisnum grata erat. 


546. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. He is praised by the king. 2. Their wounds are many. 3. I 
saw the consul himself. 4. I myself saw the legions. 5. Food was 
given to the soldiers. 6. The commands of the leader were new. 
7. The legati were leaders of the legions. 8. They had many wounds 
on their bodies. 
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547. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Prim6 régés in Italia erant, sed tandem régés ROmanis 
grati non erant. 2. Post régés Romani cOnsulés creabant. 
3. Duo consulés 4 ROmanis creabantur. 4. Consulés erant 
ducés militum ROmanorum. 5. Primi cOdnsulés erant 
Britus et Collatinus; mox Collatinus populd Romand 
gratus non erat et ex oppidd cum familia migravit (moved). 
6. Officium ducis in belld erat imperia dare; officium 
militis erat fortiter pugnare. 7. Propter nattiram loci in 
suis castris non diti mansérunt. 8. Vulnera eiusdem militis 
vidi. 


ao 


LESSON 48 
THE INTEGRITY OF FABRICIUS 


After defeating the Romans in southern Italy Pyrrhus marched 
north to the vicinity of Rome and tried to make peace with the 
Romans. Failing in this, he returned to Tarentum, where he was 
later visited by Fabricius, whom the Romans sent to him con- 
cerning an exchange of prisoners. Fabricius was famous among the 
people of his time for his simple manner of living and his upright 
character. Pyrrhus attempted both to bribe him and to frighten 
him, but failed.* 

Give all possible forms of belli, régi, ei, heri, militi, habéri, R6- 
mani; vitam, medicum, factum, régum, régem, militum. 


548. Magnum apud ROmanGs erat ndmen Gai Fabrici. 
Bonus hom erat atque in belld égregius. Sed semper erat 
pauper (poor) ; nihil ab eius vita magis aliénum erat quam! 
voluptas et liixus (pleasure and luxury). Tota eius supellex 
argentea erat salinum tinum et patella.? Radicés (roots) 
aut herbas (herbs) cénabat. 

Unus ex légatis quis* ROmani ad Pyrrhum dé captivis 
misérunt (sent) fuit Fabricius. Ei Pyrrhus obtulit (offered) 
miunera et aurum; sed ea Fabricius statim repudiavit 


10 (rejected). 


Paulo post réx eum terrére* temptavit. Imperio régis 
elephantus magni corporis prope Fabricium post aulaeum 
celatus erat. Signum datum est et aulaeum subitd rem6- 
tum est. Elephantus striddrem horribilem émisit® et 


* The story of Fabricius is told in the following books: 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 119-121. 
HarpDInG. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 121-122. 
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““YOUR ELEPHANT DOES NOT FRIGHTEN ME!” 


proboscidem® super caput Fabrici démGnstravit. Sed ille 
risit: ‘‘Neque heri,” inquit, ‘‘mé aurum tuum temptavit 
neque hodié perterret elephantus tuus.”’ 

Posted Fabricius consul creatus est et ROman6s contra 
régem diicébat. Forte non procul 4 castris consulis erant 
castra régis. Nocte’ medicus (physician) Pyrrhi in castra 
ad Fabricium vénit (came) et eum ita temptavit: “Si mihi 
praemium dederis, ego régem necabo.”’ Is autem respondit, 
*““Nds ROmani non dols sed proelid nostrds hostés supera- 
mus.” Deinde medicum in vinculis ad dominum rediici® 
jussit. Propter hoc factum Pyrrhus exclamavit: ‘‘Ecce 
Fabricius! Difficilius est® eum ab honestate (honesty) 
movere quam solem 4 cursii (from its course).” 
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549. Notes 


1. Quam in comparisons means than. 

2. Translate, All his silverware consisted of one saltcellar and a 
plate. The saltcellar was an indispensable and conspicuous article 
on the dining-table of the early Romans. 

3. Quis, whom; the relative pronoun, not the interrogative. 
With what word is the main clause resumed ? 

4, Terrére temptavit, attempted to scare. Study section 550 now. 
Tempté means both ¢empi and attempt in this exercise. 

5. Stridjrem ... émisit, let out a horrible noise. 

6. Proboscidem, trunk. The word probos’cis is used in English. 

7. Nocte, during the night. What does nocturnal mean? 

8. Rediici, to be led back. What must be the form of redici? 
What is the reason for the case of medicum? 

9. Difficilius est, it is more difficult. Note the ending of the 
comparative, -ius. 


Grammar 


550. Third Use of the Infinitive. Complementary. Some 
verbs, both in Latin and in English, require an action of 
another verb to complete their meaning. This action is ex- 
pressed by an infinitive: as, Labérare débed, J ought to work. 
Such an infinitive is called a complementary infinitive. It 
occurs with verbs meaning be able, ought, dare, begin, cease, 
try, hesitate, decide, fear, wish, and be accustomed. You have 
already met this usage of the infinitive. 


551. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ndmen, ndminis, 7. nominate name 
hom6, hominis, ™. homicide man 
nihil, n., indeclinable nil nothing 
minus, mineris, 7. task, gift 
aulaeum, -i, 7. curtain, hanging 


removed, -ére, removi, 
remotus remove, moved remove, move away 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
caput, capitis, 7. capital head 
praemium, praemi, 7. premium reward 
dolus, -i, 7. trick 
sol, sdlis, 772. solar sun 

552. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Instead of being promoted he was demoted. 
b. The explosion almost annzhilated the regiment. 


c. A radical change is necessary. 


d. The work was interesting but not very remunerative. 


2. Radish is from radix, root, and is merely a particular 
kind of root. Give the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of eradicate. 


3. Caput, head, has given many 
words to English. A capital letter is 
used at the head or beginning of sen- 
tences or inheadings. A capital offense 
is one involving the loss of the head, 
the death penalty. The capital of a 
state is the head city. The chief of 
a tribe is its head, and chieftain is 
another form of the word. A chef 
(through French) is the head cook. A 
captain of a ship is its head. A chapter 
was originally a heading, then the 
text which follows it. To decapitate 
. is to behead. To recapitulate a dis- 





THE ORIGINAL IDEA IN 
ERADICATE 


cussion is to sum it up under its main headings. To achieve 
a result is to bring it to a head. A cabbage is a little head. 
We speak in English of a ‘head of cabbage.” 

4, Why is annihilate spelled with two n’s and an h? 

5. Salary is derived from sal, salt. The saldrium of the 
ancient soldier was originally his regular allowance of salt, 


R 
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and then the money given him instead of the actual salt itself. 
Then it was applied to any regular payment. Compare our 
expressions ‘‘to earn his salt’”’ and ‘‘not worth his salt.” 


Drill and Review 


553. Give the principal parts and stems of removed, and 
make a synopsis in the third person plural. 

554. Distinguish carefully between the words in the ‘fol- 
lowing groups: 


post mirus nihil 
postquam miunus non 
postea nullus 


555. Complete the following: 


1. Hic hom6d (a@ famous name) habet. 2. Nomen (of this man) 
memoria tened. 3. Populus Romanus (this man) consulem creavit. 
4, Multa miinera (to this same man) 4 populd Romano data sunt. 


556. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The elephant has a large head and body. 2. The legions were re- 
moved from the fields by the consul. 3. To this man a reward will be 
given. 4.1 see nothing new. 5. Do you see the sun in the sky? 
6. The Roman soldier had a helmet on his head. 7. His shield fur- 
nished protection to his body, his helmet to his head. 


557. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Romulus primus réx R6manGdrum erat. 2. Romulus, 
primus réx, agrds latds non habuit. 3. Nostri milités in 
multis terris pugnaverint. 4. Sciita et pila et gladii erant 
arma horum hominum. 5. Equus Galbae agricolae caput 
album habet. 6. Dux milités suds in oppido non dit 
retinébit. 7.Somnus défessis militibus gratus rit. 
8. Cuius nomen ab illd prodnintiatum est? 9. Num sol 
hodié visus est? 10. Nihil ab villa remotum erat. 


LESSON 49 
REGULUS, A MAN OF HONOR 


Eventually the Romans came into contact with the powerful 
people of Carthage. The Punic Wars followed. In the first of these 
wars, about 260 B.c., the Romans sent Regulus with a large fleet 
and army to attempt the capture of Carthage. At first Regulus 
had some successes; but he was finally defeated and captured. 
When the Carthaginians decided to try to exchange prisoners with 
the Romans, Regulus was sent to Rome with the embassy to ask 
for this exchange on the understanding that he would return to 
Carthage and captivity if the embassy was unsuccessful. When 
he arrived at Rome, he at first refused to enter the city on the 
ground that he was a disgraced man.* 

Give all the possible forms of haec, quae, diirae; tacés, ducés; 
Régule, té, valé, pace; hom6, dubid, dubits. 


558. PERSONAE 
REGULUS 
MaAmMILIUS, amicus Réguli et senator 
Civis Primus, CIvis SECUNDUS, CIVIS TERTIUS 
LEGATI ET CIVES 
SCAENA: Congregantur extra moenia! ROmae civés et amici 
Réguli. Régulus et légati adsunt 


Civis Primus. Aequas condicidnés pacis hi légati 
renuntiaverunt. 

Civis SECUNDUS. Non diirae mihi videntur (seem) con- 
dicionés. 

* The story of Regulus is told in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 114-121. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 124-126. 
TApPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 77-78. 
Harpinc. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 131-133. 
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CIvis TERTIUS. Mihi et civibus gratum erit permitare 
(to exchange) captivos. Eos permutare débémus. 
CIvis PRIMuS. Sed quae est sententia Réguli? 
Civis SECUNDUS. Ciir sententiam eius nén rogamus? 
5 Multds annds? captivus in Africa retentus est. Certé is dé 
Poenis* non ignorat.4 Vérum (the truth) is non occultabit. 
Civis TERTIUS. Régule, quae est tua sententia ? 
REGULUS. N6n reciisabd eam énintiare. Condicidnés 
hostium® iniquae sunt. Nolite® captivos permitare. 
10 CiIvis SECUNDUS. Cir condicidnés iniquae sunt ? 
REGULUS. Quod, ut ego existimd, captivi Poeni adu- 
léscentés et boni ducés sunt; ego autem senex sum. 
Praeterea illi multi sunt, sed nds pauci sumus. Iterum 
dicd (J say): nolite permutare captivos. Nolite pacem 
15 cum illis Poenis confirmare. Illi enim jam dé fortiinis suis 
déspérant et mox 4 ROmAnis superabuntur. 
MamILius. Sed tii—n6dnne tii ndbiscum manébis? 
Quinque anno6s té désideravimus. 
REGULUS. Hic non manébd. In urbem non intrabo. 
20 In potestate Poenorum sum; neque civis ROmanus sum. 
LEGATI CARTHAGINIENSES. Non manebit; manére non 
audébit; nam in potestate nostra est. Inter captivds 
jurejirando (oath) sud retinébitur. 
MaAmILIus. Propinqui tui, Régule, et amici té vocant. 


Marita Regul intrat 


25 Ecce, marita tua té vocat. Nonne cum ea manébis? 
Liberi tui patrem vocant. Nonne cum eis manébis? 
REGULUS. Non manebd. Neque matrem liberoOrum 
meorum neque liberds visitabd. Verba vestra et medrum? 
mé numquam permovébunt. Non jam civis Romanus sum. 
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REGULUS REFUSING TO ENTER ROME 


Quod captivus in potestate Poendrum sum, neque digni- 
tatem civis Romani neque libertatem jam habed. Libenter 
cum légatis in Africam revertar.’ Ibi, quod captivi non 
permitati sunt, sine dubid poends dabd; tamen revertar ; 
nam jurejirandd obstringor.® Supplicium nGdn timed.” 


A civibus et amicis sé removet 


559. Notes 


1. Moenia, walls; the usual word for the walls of a city. 
Mirus is the wall of a house; vallum is the rampart of a fortified 
camp. 

2. Multés annés: study section 560 now. 

3. Poenis: both Poeni (from which is derived Punic) and 
Carthaginiénsés are names for the Carthaginians. Find out what 
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the expression ‘tPunic faith’? means. What light does it throw on 
the character which the Romans attributed to the.Carthaginians? 

4. Non ignérat, knows well (lit. 1s not ignorant). 

5. Hostium: the genitive plural of certain nouns of the third 
declension, called i-stem nouns, ends in -ium instead of -um: as, 
civium, hostium, urbium. The genitive plural of important nouns 
of this type is given in the vocabulary. 

6. Remember that ndli or nélite with a complementary infinitive 
expresses a negative command (lit. be unwilling to). 

7. Medrum is used substantively (§177,n.1): your words and 
those of my relatives; more literally, your words and my relatives’. 

8. Revertar, I shall return; the future tense of a verb of the 
third conjugation. What derivative shows the meaning? 

9. Obstringor = teneor. What is a stringent regulation? 

10. Regulus is said to have persisted in his attitude, and to have 
returned to Africa with the Carthaginian embassy. There he was 
tortured to death in a horrible manner. 


Grammar 


560. Fourth Use of the Accusative. Extent of Time or 
Space. In the sentence ‘‘He stayed many years,” many 
years tells how long he stayed, and we may therefore call 
the idea time how long or extent of time. The words are in the 
objective case, and the usage is sometimes called an adverbial 
objective to distinguish it from the direct object. Similarly, 
in the sentence ‘‘He marched five miles,” five miles tells how 
far he marched, and the idea may be called extent of space. 
Extent of time or space may be expressed in English either 
with or without a preposition: as, ‘‘He stayed many years”’ 
or ‘“‘He stayed for many years.’”’? But in Latin these ideas 
are expressed without a preposition. Thus in the reading 
lesson (page 292, line 5) multéds annés expresses time how 
long and is in the accusative case without a preposition. 

Learn the following statement : 


Time how long, or extent of time, and extent of space are ex- 
pressed by the accusative case without a preposition. 
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561. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

senator, senatoris, m. senator senator 
civis, civis (-ium), . civic citizen 
scaena, -ae, f. scene scene 
moenia, -ium, 7. plur. walls 
condici6, condicidnis, f. condition terms 
pax, pacis, f. pacifist peace 
rentnti6, -are, -avi, -dtus report 
occult6, -are, -avi, -dtus conceal 
recuso, -are, -Avi, -atus refuse 
é€nintid, -dre, -avi, -atus reveal 
hostis, hostis (-ium), m. hostile enemy 
iniquus, -a, -um in + aequus unequal, unfair 
aduléscéns, -entis (-en- 

tium), ™. adolescent young man 
senex, senis, 7. senior old man 
confirm6, -are, -avi, -atus confirm make firm, arrange 
urbs, urbis (-ium), f. urban city 
potestas, potestatis, f power 
auded, -ére, ausus sum dare 
propinquus, -i, 7. relative 
pater, patris, 7. father 
mater, matris, f. mother 
dignitas, dignitatis, f. dignity dignity, honor 
libertas, libertatis, f. liberty freedom, liberty 
supplicium, suppli’ci, 7. punishment 

562. Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -ta@s. The suffix -tas has the same force as -ia 
and -tia (§ 369). It forms abstract nouns of quality from 
adjectives: as, dignitas (from dignus, worthy), worthiness, 
worth, position. It usually appears in the English derivative 
as -ty: as, dignitas, dignity. 
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The following nouns in -tas have occurred in the reading 
or are related to words which have occurred. Give the mean- 
ing of each and the English derivative in -ty, if one exists. 


adversitas caritas facultas libertas propinquitas 
aequitas celeritas félicitas necessitas sanitas 
antiquitas claritas gravitas novitas severitas 
brevitas difficultas honestas paucitas 

563. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He spent his wealth with munificent generosity. 

b. Balboa gave the name Pacific to the ocean which he discovered. 
c. His manner was extremely courteous and urbane. 

d. The strident voice of the speaker was audible above the roar. 


2. Copy, filling the blanks with derivatives of nomen. 





A “*name-word” in grammar is called a ; a word standing 
for a ‘“‘name-word”’ is called a ——. The convention —— Rogers 
for governor. Mr. Hedges is the —— of the other party. A cent is 
a coin of small ——. The various of the church are distin- 
guished by their names. The subject of a verb is in the —— case. 
That part of a fraction which names the unit of which a certain 
number is to be taken is the ——. Mr. Howard is the —— head of 
the company, but the real control is in other hands. To win a great 
name is to win ; 


3. What do the following French words probably mean? 


mur, fille, livre, roi, sept, clair, ami, si, et 








4. Host illustrates a curious development in meaning. It is 
derived from hostis, enemy. Since the chief element to be 
feared in an enemy was superior numbers, this idea came to 
be associated with it. Finally the idea of enemy dropped out 
entirely, and thus we can now speak of ‘“‘a host of friends” 
without feeling that we are contradicting ourselves. 

5. Why is scene spelled with sc? 
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Drill and Review 


564. Decline pax longa, id supplicium dirum, idem senator. 
565. Give the genitive plural of senftor, civis, réx, hostis, 
urbs, and condicid; the accusative plural of supplicium, 
caput, moenia, urbs, corpus, hostis, ndmen; the ablative 
plural of réx, hostis, sciitum, civis, corpus, servus, caput. 
566. Give the present and perfect stems of confirmé, and 
make a synopsis of it in the first person plural, active voice. 
567. Answer in Latin: 
1. Unde vénérunt (came) légati ad ROmanGs? 
2. Quis cum illis légatis erat? 
3. Quot annds Régulus a4 Poenis retentus erat ? 


568. Write in Latin: 


1. Citizens, hurry to the walls of our city. 2. Today both old men 
and young men ought to fight in defense of (pré) this city. 3. It is 
your duty to fight against the enemy. 4. The enemy are many, 
and great has been their power. 5. We shall never make peace 
with them; nor shall we give them fair conditions of peace. 6. If 
you fight bravely, victory will be your reward. 7. Do not despair! 


569. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Officium hominis est civem bonum esse. 2. Pax vobis- 
cum! 3. Athénae et Sparta et Corinthus urbés Graeciae 
fuérunt ; dlim magna erat potestasillarum urbium. 4. Nos- 
tri légati pacem cum hostibus confirmaverunt. 5. Quod 
captivus Poendrum erat Régulus, dignitatem civis R6mani 
non habébat. 6. Reliquicaptivi ab hostibus occultati erant. 
7. Novis legidnibus imperia ducis reniintiata sunt. 8. Non 
iniqua est potestas patris matrisque. 9. Caput aduléscentis 
vulneratum erat. 10. Solem clarum in cael6 hominés vidé- 
runt. 11. Consilia vestra éniintiadre non aude6d. 


LESSON 50 
APPIUS CLAUDIUS, THE BLIND CENSOR 


The Romans always related with pride certain incidents of the 
war with Pyrrhus which displayed the Roman character at its 
best. Cineas, as envoy of Pyrrhus, went to Rome at the time when 
Pyrrhus was trying to make peace with the Romans. The con- 
stancy of the Romans under the vigorous leadership of Appius 
Claudius was more than a match for the smooth-tongued Greek, 
who returned to his master with the impression that the Roman 
Senate was an assembly of kings.* 

Give all the possible forms of potestas, aequas, clamas; contra, 
aedificia, éloquentia; animum, principum, multum, hostium; 
régum, régem. 

570. Pyrrhus contra Romanos quinque annods pugnavit. 
Primo annd! belli Romanos superavit. In illo proelid 
milités Romani, ut narravimus, sub potestate Valeri 
consulis erant. Propter hanc victoriam Pyrrhus proximd 

5 anno in animo habuit pacem ect amicitiam cum ROmanis 
confirmare. 

Itaque légdatum, nOmine Cineam, virum magnae facul- 
tatis, dé pace ROmam misit.? Cineads, hom6 animi callidi, 
erat familiaris régis et multum apud eum valébat.’ Dicere 

10 solébat* Pyrrhus, ‘‘Pliirés® urbés Gloquentia Cineae quam 
proelid armisque occupavi.”’ Sed pacem et amicitiam cum 
Romanis confirmare erat negdtium summae difficultatis. 

Primo Cineas domicilia principum cum d6nis pretidsis 

visitavit. Nusquam autem grata erant eius dona; non 
15 sOlum 4 viris sed etiam 4 matrGnis spréta sunt® eius miinera. 


* The story of Appius Claudius and Cineas is told in Harding’s ‘The City of 
the Seven Hills,” pp. 119-121. 
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APPIUS CLAUDIUS OPPOSES THE TERMS OF PYRRHUS 


Deinde in ciiria’ virtiitem régis et bonum in ROman6ds 
animum et aequas condicidnés laudavit. Verbis eius 
senatorés primO moti sunt. Sed Appius Claudius, vir 
maximae dignitatis,* qui propter senectiitem et caecitatem 
(blindness) 4 clria abstinére (to stay away from) solébat, 5 
lectica in ciriam portatus est. Ibi senex orationem contra 
condicionés habuit ° et pacem dissuasit.!° Senatorés tum 
légato respondérunt, ‘‘Dodnec réx ex Italia properaverit, 
curn i116 nillam pacem habébimus.”’ 

Cum hoc responso Cineas ad régem revertit." “‘Qualis ” 10 
urbs est Roma?” rogavit Pyrrhus. ‘“‘ROma est templum,”’ 
respondit legatus, ‘‘et senatorés sunt régés.”’ 
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571. Notes 


1. Prim6 anné, in or during the first year. Study section 572 now. 
2. Romam misit, sent to Rome. Note the omission of the prepo- 
sition. Study section 573 now. 
3. Multum valébat, had much influence. 
4. Dicere solébat, was accustomed to say. 
5. Plirés, more. Why is the plural number so called? 
6. Spréta sunt, were spurned. 
7. Curia, the Senate-house. The regular place of meeting was 
the Curia Hostilia. Sometimes the Senate met in temples. 
8. Appius Claudius the Blind was an able soldier and states- 
man. He began the construction of the Appian Way. 
9. Habuit, delivered. 
10. Dissuasit, advised against. What does dissuade mean? 
11. Revertit, returned. 
12. Qualis, what sort of ? What does quality mean? 


Grammar 


572. Tenth Use of the Ablative. Time. In the sentence “I 
shall go next year,” next year tells when I shall go. We may, 
therefore, call the idea tzme when. It is in the objective case, 
and is sometimes called an adverbial objective. It tells some- 
thing quite different from time how long, and the two ideas 
are expressed differently in Latin. The idea may be ex- 
pressed in English either with or without a preposition: as, 
“TI saw him the first day” or ‘I saw him on the first day.” 
In Latin it is usually expressed without a preposition. 

Learn the following statement : 

Time when is expressed by the ablative case without a prepo- 
sition. 

578. Fifth Use of the Accusative. Place to Which. You 
have frequently met the accusative in phrases introduced by 
ad or in with verbs of motion. These phrases have expressed 
the place to which some person or thing was moving. Learn 
the statement on the following page: 
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Place to which is expressed by the accusative with ad or in, but 
the preposition is omitted when the place is the name of a city or 
town and when domum, home, and riis, country, are used (as, 
R6mam revertit, he returned to Rome). 








574. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
sub, prep. with abl. subway under 
amicitia, -ae, f. amicus friendship 
facultas, facultatis, f. faculty skill 
familiaris, familidris,m. familiar, familia intimate friend 
éloquentia, -ae, f. eloquence eloquence 
difficultas, difficultatis, f. difficulty difficulty 
domicilium, domici’li,”. domicile home 
princeps, principis, m. _ principal leader, head 
nusquam, adv. nowhere 
virtis, virtitis, f. vir courage, manliness, 
valor 
senectiis, senectitis, f.  senex old age 
6ratid, dratidnis, f. oration, 670 speech, oration 
responsum, -1, 7. response, responded reply 
575. Simple and Compound Verbs 


The following group of words consists of the simple verb 
tened and compound verbs formed by adding prefixes to it 
(§ 272, 2). Study them as a group and learn their meanings. 


teneO tenére tenui' -tentus hold 

obtined obtinére obtinui obtentus hold fast, obtain, secure 
retineO retinére retinui retentus hold back, keep 

abstineo abstinére abstinui abstentus hold from, stay away from 
contined continére continui contentus hold together, contain, restrain 
pertined pertinére pertinui pertentus extend to, pertain 

sustineO sustinére sustinui sustentus endure, withstand 


Observe that the first e of tened changes to i in the first 
three principal parts of the compound verbs. 
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576. The Stems of Nouns of the Third Declension in English 
Derivatives. The nominative case of a Latin noun of the 
third declension frequently does not show the spelling of 
the stem that is found in the genitive and other cases. For 
each of the following nouns learn the English derivative 
which preserves the stem, and give the genitive singular. 


LATIN NouN DERIVATIVE GENITIVE SINGULAR 
nomen nomin-ate nominis 
caput capit-al capitis 
pax pac-ify pacis 
rex reg-al régis 
dux duc-al ducis 
princeps princip-al principis 
oratio oration orationis 
legis legion legionis 
radix radic-al radicis - 

577. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The man was calm and unemotional. 

b. A new interurban league has been organized. 

c. He was greeted with the utmost czvility. 

d. The spirit of the organization was highly militant. 
e. He urged abstention from certain foods. 


2. Stringere, fo draw tight, to bind, has several derivatives 
based upon two forms of the root, string- and strict-. A 
stringent regulation is binding, and hence rigid. Restrictive 
measures draw tight, and hence Jimit one’s actions. When a 
dog strains (from French) at his leash, He draws it tight. An 
astringent lotion draws the skin tight. Strict enforcement of 
the law draws tight, as opposed to a lax enforcement (from 
laxus, loose). Explain constriction and stratt. 

3. Insolent is derived from in-, not, and solére, to be accus- 
tomed. Thus insolent meant originally ‘“‘not in accordance 
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with custom,” ‘“‘unusual”’; and ‘‘to act insolently” meant to 
behave in a manner contrary to established custom. Hence 
insolent came to mean disrespectful, rude, insulting. 


77 


Drill and Review 


578. Explain the method of expressing time in each of the 
following sentences; then translate: 

1. Cotidié puer Romanus ad lidum properabat. 2. Per vias cum 
paedagog6 (attendant) prima hora ambulabat. 3. In ltid6d multas 
horas manébat. 4. Secunda hora magister ei fabulam narrabat. 
5. Tertia hora in tabellis scribébat (he used to write). 

579. Write in Latin the italicized words: 


1. Troy was besieged ten years. 2. In the tenth year the city was 
captured. 3. In which year did the Greeks return to Greece? 4. How 
many years were the Greeks in Asia? 5. Jn the last (proximus) year 
the Trojan Horse was built. 6. That year many men were killed. 

580. Answer in Latin: 

1. Quot annGds Pyrrhus contra ROman6s pugnavit ? 

2. Qud anno Romanos ille superavit ? 

3. Quem Pyrrhus ad urbem misit ? 

4. Quod modo dona Cineae 4 ROmanis recepta sunt (received) ? 

5. Quis 6ratidnem contra condicionés Pyrrhi habuit ? 


581. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Virtiis aduléscentium hanc urbem servavit. 2. Cicerd 
in foro R6mand multas Srationés habuit; his orationibus 
operam in liidis nostris hodié damus. 3. Eloquentia eius 
nota est. 4. Poeni cOpiads suas ex Italia tertio anno 
belli revocavérunt; ita Romani periculo liberati sunt. 
5. Cineas munera ROm4nis dare non dubitavit. 6. Virti- 
tem sudrum militum saepe laudavit. 7. Amicitia multo- 
rum summum bonum est. 8. Non gladiis, sed audacia 
animi servati estis. 9. Trés horas in triclinio erimus. 
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REVIEW 10 
582. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 46-50 
‘that are for permanent retention : 


285. amicitia 300. hostis 315. praemium 
286. auded 301. iniquus 316. primus 
287. caput 302. libertas 317. princeps 
288. civis 303. mater 318. removed 
289. condicio 304. miles 319. renuntid 
290. confirmd 305. natura 320. réx 
291. consul 306. negotium 321. sol 
292. corpus 307. nomen 322. sub 
293. difficultas 308. occultd 323. suus 
294. dignitas 309. officium 324. urbs 
295. dux 310. oratio 325. verus 
296. enuntio 311. pater 326. virtiis 
297. existimo 312. pax 327. vulnus 
298. facultas 313. pertined 
299. homd 314. potestas 

583. Grammar Review 


From the last five lessons you should have learned : 


1. The use of the reflexive adjectives, especially suus. 

2. A third use of the infinitive — as the complement of another 
verb. 

3. A fourth use of the accusative — extent of time and of space. 

4. A fifth use of the accusative — place to which. 

5. A tenth use of the ablative — time when something takes 
place: 

6. The case endings and the inflection of nouns of the third 
declension. 


Decline hic princeps clarus, virtiis eius, 6ratid prima. 

Are you sure that you are now able to identify two uses of 
the genitive, two of the dative, five of the accusative, and ten 
of the ablative ? 
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Tell the case (or cases) of sdlem, corporum, dignitatis, 
urbés, civium, condici6nés, capiti, aduléscente, cénsulem, patri- 
bus, exploratére, vulneribus, nOdmina, muneris, potestatem, 
hom6, 6ratidnum, difficultatibus, legidnés, moenia, régis, pace. 


584. Sight Translation 
A ROMAN OF CHARACTER 


Apud Romanos antiquos friigalitas (frugality), fortitudd 
(bravery), abstinentia (self-restraint), dignitas existima- 
bantur virtiités civis véri et facultatés. Itaque hominibus 
qui (who) has virtutés possidébant potestas magna atque 
officia publica 4 populd Romano dabantur. 

Inter bonds civés ROmands Curius Dentatus, frigalita- 
tis fortitudinisque perfectissimum (most perfect) specimen, 
semper probabatur et laudabatur. Quod vérus Romanus 
existimabatur neque pro libertate patriae pugnare dubi- 
tabat, bis consul a civibus suis creatus est. 

Primum Samnités, quorum (whose) agri ad terras R6- 
manas pertinébant, quibuscum (wth whom) milités Romani 
multds anndos pugnaverant, facile superavit et populd 
Romano victdriam renintiavit. Hoc proelid Samnités 
sub potestatem populi Romani redacti sunt (were brought). 
Post illud bellum hostés légatos suds in domicilium eius 
aurum portare jusserunt et eum multa peciinia temptare 
audébant. Per orationem horum légatorum ille prope 
focum herbas (herbs) cenabat. ‘‘Tuum,” inquit princeps 
légatorum, ‘‘erit hoc aurum, si nobiscum amicitiam et 
pacem cOnfirmaveris.”’ 

Dentatus risit. Et negotium et praemium recisavit. 
“Frugalitatem vitae meae videtis,’’ respondit, ‘“‘sed ves- 


trae condicionés mé nullo modd movent. Hoc Samnitibus 
R 
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Eniintiate: ‘Dentatus regere (to rule) eds qui (who) divi- 
tids (riches) possident quam (than) ipse divitias possidére 
mavult (prefers).’”’ 
Postea Pyrrhum, ducem illum Graecorum, bello supera- 
5 vitet multam praedam propter vict6riam Romam pcrtavit. 
Populus Romanus partem illius praedae, praemium duci 
égregid iddneum, Curio dare spéravit. Ille autem prae- 
mium reciisavit. Ubi civés ei lat6s agros dare paravérunt., 
Dentatus idem spatium agri publici quod (as) militi 4 
10 civibus gratis datum est sibi désideravit. 


585. Derivation 


1. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which 
each of the following words is derived: negotiate, officious, 
studious, natural, prima donna, primeval, militia, militant, 
verity, suburban, abstain, enunciation, faculty, civil, patri- 
mony, maternal, veritable, medical, remunerate, liberty, pacific, 
nthilist, herb, hostility, decapitate, honesty, paternal, renounce, 
urbane. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
nuntio. 


LESSON 51 (Optional) 
THE GAULS IN ROME 


preaaanra/ le 
In 390 B.c. the Romans were rae defeated by the 
Gauls of northern Italy. The battle took place about eleven miles 
from Rome. Rome was panic-stricken. Some people left the city. 
The Vestal Virgins carried the sacred fire to a neighboring place. 
But the patricians, too proud to run away, Meee he Capitol 
to await the arrival of the Gauls; and the senators put on their 
robes of office and took Seats 1n or near the Forum, ready to receive 
the enemy with Roman dignity.* 

Give all possible forms of ed, bell6, hom6, illd, primé, hic; agris, 


586. Non semper bona in bello erat fortiina civitatis 
Romanae; intérdum adversa erat. 

Olim Galli, géns barbara et valida, agrds Etriiscorum 
occupaverant et retinuerant. Eddem tempore agrés R6- 
manorum obtinére parabant. Mos Romanorum fuerat 
magno in periculd dictatérem! creare. Ilo autem tempore 
dictator non creatus est, quod civés periculum non timé- 
bant. Milités Romani igitur sine Ordine atque cOnsilid 
pugnaverunt neque hostés sustinuérunt. Ad Alliam 
flimen 4 barbaris superati sunt. Magna pars copiarum 
Romanarum aut necata est aut fugata est. Reliqua pars 
in urbem ROmam properavit. 

Postquam adversum proelium prontintiatum est, popu- 


* The story of the Gauls in Romie is told in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 87-95. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 104-106. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 52-54. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 91-97. 
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THE GAULS APPROACH THE AGED SENATORS 


Note the horns of animals with which the Gauls decorated their helmets to 
increase the terror inspired by their wild appearance 


lus ROmanus magno timore commodtus est. Multi cum 
bonis? ex urbe in oppida vicina fugérunt (fled). Sed patrés 
in arcem et Capitdlium* sé congregavérunt, ubi sé dé- 
fendere* paravérunt. Senés summae dignitatis in arcem 
5 intrare vel in fugam sé dare reciisavérunt. In animd 
habébant in vestibulis suarum aedium manére et ibi hostés 
et mortem exspectare. 
Postero dié® Galli in urbem intravérunt. Quid vidérunt ? 
Senat6rés hondrum insignibus drnati® sedébant. Eds velut 
10 simulacra dedrum Galli spectabant.. Forte tinus ex Gallis 
barbam (beard) senis Papiri permulsit (stroked). Statim 
ille 1ratus caput Galli scipione’ incussit (struck). Gallus 
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Papirium necavit. Hoc erat initium' caedis (of slaughter), 
et reliqui senés in sellis suis necati sunt. Urbs igni’ 
vastata est. 


587. Notes 


1. The consuls, who held office for one year, exercised their 
authority month by month in turn. In time of war one consul was 
usually with the army aaatuse other ruled in the city. This ar- 
rangement was found aw ward when the state was beset by a 
great danger. Then the Senate directed one of the consuls to name 
a dictator, who should have sole power in the state. 

2. Cum bonis, with their property (goods). How is bonis used ? 

3. It was while the Romans were being besieged on the Capito- 
line Hill that they were saved by the cackling of the sacred geese 
in the temple of Juno (§ 825). 

4, Défendere, to defend. 

5. Poster6 dié, the next day; ablative case. 

6. Ornati, adorned; a perfect passive participle, in the nomina- 
tive case modifying the subject senatoérés, and in turn modified 
by an ablative of means. The senators put on their togas and took 
seats near the Forum. 

7. Scipidne, scepter. The senator had an ivory-headed staff. 

8. Ignis is an i-stem noun of the third declension, like hostis. 
The ablative singular ends in -i instead of -e; the genitive plural 
has -ium instead of -um. See section 559, note 5. 

A akene 
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588. - Vocabulary 

seth ne. WorRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
civitas, civitatis, f. .  ewis state 
géns, géns, gentis (-ium), f. tribe, nation, clan 
tempus, temporis, 7. temporary lime 
mos, moris, 772. custom 
dictator, dictatoris, 772. dictator dictator 
drd6, Srdinis, m. order rank, order 
sustined, -ére, -ui, -tentus withstand 
flimen, fliminis, 7. river 


Pfs. Te. Pe en ee 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

pars, partis (-ium), f. part part 
fug6, -are, -avi, -atus fuga put to flight 
timor, timdris, 7. timed fear, terror 
commoved, -ére, -mdvi, commotion, disturb 

-motus con + moveo 
vicinus, -a, -um vicinity, victnus neighboring 
arx, arcis (-ium), f. citadel 
aedés, -ium, f. plur. edifice, aedificd building, house 
mors, mortis (-ium), f. immortal death 
honor, honGris, ™. honor honor, office 
insigne, insignis (-ium), 7. insignia decorqivan, badge 
ignis, ignis (-ium), ™. ignite ite sonde come 

589. Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -tid (-sid). The suffix -tis makes a noun from 
a verb, and means the act or the result of the act expressed 
by the verb. Thus appellatid (from appellare) may mean the 
act of naming or the result of naming, that is, the name 
itself. The corresponding English (Anglo-Saxon) suffix is -ing: 
as, navigatid, a sailing. The suffix -tis appears in English as 
-tion: as, appellation, exclamation. Words in -tor and -tid 
from the same verb are common: as, narrator, narratid. 

Give the meaning of the following words: 

auctio exspectatid liberatio 
confirmatid habitatis motid 

In what letter do the English forms of these words end? 
Since the derivative shows the stem, you can form the 
nominative and genitive singular of the Latin noun from any 
English word in -tzon. Thus the word petition indicates a 
Latin noun petitis (nom.), petitidnis (gen.). Give these cases 
of the Latin nouns corresponding to the following words: 


action, eruption, munition, station 
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The suffix -tid is really -i6, and gets the t (as -tor also does) 
from the participial stem, which usually ends in -t: as, 
vocat-i6, narrat-id. If the participial stem ends in -s, as in 
visus (from vided), the suffix is -sié: as, visioé; in English, 
vision. 

This fact will help you to remember whether the last prin- 
cipal part of a Latin verb ends in -tus or -sus. If the English 
word ends in -tion, the perfect passive participle ends in -tus ; 
if in -szon, the participle ends in -sus. Derivatives in -ation 
(Latin, -a@tis) come from verbs of the first conjugation, as 
indicated by the presence of a, the stem vowel of the first 
conjugation. Give the last principal parts of the verbs 
represented in the first of the above lists. 


590. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. It is necessary that the referee be impartial. 
6. The mill was supplied with water by a flume. © 
c. The judge required a pledge of abstinence. 


2. Fugacious, from fugere, fo flee, means having a tendency 
to flee, fleeting, transitory: as, ‘‘fugacious joys,” “‘a fuga- 
cious possession.”” The Latin is fugax; -ax regularly gives 
the unnecessarily long English ending -aczous. 

3. Study the following derivatives of 5rdé, order, rank. An — 
ordinal numeral is one which shows the order, or rank, as 
jirst, second, third, etc., in distinction from the cardinals, one, 
two, three, etc. Codrdinate clauses have the same (con-) rank. 
A subordinate clause is one which ranks under another. An 
ordinary event is one in accordance with the usual order of 
‘things, regular. An extraordinary victory is one beyond 
(extra-) the usual order of things. To ordain is to set in order, 
and hence to issue a command. An ordinance of a common 
council is a setting of something in order, a local regulation ; 
for example, an ordinance prohibiting fireworks. 
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4. From pars, part, come particle, partial, participate, parti- 
ciple, partake, partisan, partition, apartment, compartment, 
partner, parcel. Pars appears directly in English with the 
spelling parse, which means literally to give the parts of 
speech. 


Drill and Review 


591. Review the present indicative active of the model 
verbs of the first and second conjugations (Appendix, page 
25), and the present of sum (Appendix, page 31). What are 
the three stems of abstined and of cénfirmd? Where do you 
find them? 


592. Answer in Latin: 


. Quorum agros Galli occupaverant ? 

. Quorum 2grOds occupdre parabant ? 

. Cur Romani dictatorem tum nOn creavérunt? 
-. Qud modo Romani cum Gallis pugnavérunt ? 
. Qud Romani post proelium fiigérunt ? 

. Qué in loco Romani a Gallis superati sunt ? 


OorWNEH 


593. (a) Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. Across that river was a town. 2. That town was im our state.. 
3. A part of that state had been laid waste. 4. At that time there: 
was great fear among those nations. 5. The Romans were in the: 
first rank of soldiers and did not fear death. 


(6) Write in Latin: 


1. The terms of peace will be unfair. 2. That year the enemy 
were fighting with us. 3. Who announced the victory to the king? 
4. His wound was on the head 5. Rewards will be given to those: 
men. 6. We shall remain ten hours in the city. 7. We shall hasten. 
to Rome. 8. I do not dare to announce the names of the leaders.. 


LESSON 52 , 


THE FABII, OR HOW A WHOLE GENS SACRIFICED ITSELF 
FOR THE ROMAN STATE 


At one time the people of Veii made frequent raids into the 
Roman lands, promptly withdrawing at the sight of the Roman 
legions. The Fabian gens offered to undertake the defense of the 
frontier and so leave the legions free for service elsewhere. They 
were successful; but their success made them careless, and they fell 
into a trap set by their enemy. They were surrounded and all were 
killed.* 

Give all the possible forms of més, annés, vis; genti, igni, ei; 
civitatis, Rémanis, habétis; hostium, praesidium, populum. 

594. Haec est fabula dé fortittidine gentis! Fabidrum. 

Veientés” hostés civitatis Romanae sunt. Tamen neque 
bellum apertum (open) gerunt’ neque pacem cum ROméanis 
habent. In proelid pugnare rectisant, sed eddem tempore 
agros ROmanorum saepe vastant. Si Romani legionés 
contra eds mittunt, Véientés in finibus suis manent; si 
Romani legidnés non mittunt, Véientés copias suas pro- 
diicunt et in finés eOrum veniunt.t Romani sé non jam 
continent, sed finem harum contuméliarum (7msults) 
petunt. 

Tum Fabius, consul et vir maximae virtiitis, in senatum® 
venit et ita dicit: ‘“‘Pro gente Fabidrum dicd. Vos bellum 
cum Aequis et Volscis et Sabinis geritis; legidnés igitur 
Romanae in finibus ill6rum hostium® esse débent. Parvum 


* The story of the Fabian gens may be found in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 72-75. 
HarDINc.’ The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 59-64. 
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praesidium prope finés Véientium necesse est. Nostrae 
genti hoc bellum quod (which) cum Véientibus geritis 
date. In animo habémus nostro simptii’ bellum gerere; 
nec milités vestros nec peciiniam nec subsidia petimus. 

5 Nobis hoc negotium date. Nos magnitiidd negodti non 
terret.” 

Senatorés oratidnem eius audiunt et probant. Ei et 
genti eius gratias agunt. Postero dié Fabii numero ad’ 
sex et trecentOos milités sé armant et ex urbe excédunt. 

10 Nunc Véientés bellum apertum cum Fabiis gerébant, 
neque ex finibus suis in finés ROmandrum veniébant. 
Romani magn6 gaudio dé victoOriis parvae gentis audiébant. 

Dénique Fabii, superbi propter crébras (frequent) 
victorias, nulla cum citra procul 4 castris per agrds 
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Véientium errabant, ubi insidiae ignotae ab hostibus 
locatae erant. Subito undique circum sé hostés armatos 
vidérunt. Quamquam (Although) fortiter pugnavérunt 
atque téla hostium sustinuérunt, omnés (all) ad tinum® 
necati sunt. 


695. Notes 


1. Géns is here used in its special sense of a Roman clan. 

2. Véientés, the people of Veit. See the map, page 255. 

3. Gerunt is present indicative. Observe that it ends neither in 
-ant, like verbs of the first conjugation, nor in -ent, like verbs of the 
second conjugation. It is a verb of the third conjugation. Study 
section 596 now. 

4, Observe that veniunt ends in -iunt. It is a verb of the fourth 
conjugation. Study section 596 again. 

5. Senatus is a noun of the fourth deciension. The accusative 
singular ends in -um, as in nouns of the second declension. 

6. Hostis is an i-stem noun, with a genitive plural in -ium. 

7. Nostré simpta, at our expense. Simpti is a noun of the fourth 
declension in the ablative singular. Note the ending. 

8. Numero ad, to the number of. Our abbreviation No. stands 
for numero. 

9, Ad ainum, to a man (lit. to one). 


Grammar 


596. The Third and Fourth Conjugations. The present 
active infinitives of the four conjugations end respectively in 
-are, -ére, -ere, -ire: as, amare, /o Jove; habére, to have; dicere, 
to say; venire, fo come. The stem vowels by which they are 
distinguished are, therefore, 4, 6, e, i, which you find by 
dropping -re from the present active infinitive. Of these four 
conjugations the one to which you will need to give the 
greatest amount of attention is the third. 

The stem vowel of the third conjugation (e) differs only in 
quantity from that of the second (é). We might expect to 
find considerable similarity between these two conjugations, 
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but, instead, it is the third and fourth that are much alike. 
They are to be studied together. 

Examine carefully the present tenses of diicé, dicere, lead 
(third conjugation), and audid, audire, hear (fourth conjuga- 
tion), given below. Note that the stem vowel e of the third 
conjugation does not appear in any of the forms, but has 
been dropped in the first singular, and changed to u in the 
third plural and to i in all other forms. Thus the inflection 
of diacd resembles that of audid. Note carefully, however, 
that the i of audid is long in certain forms and is retained in 
the first singular and the third plural. 


PRESENT ACTIVE OF diicéd (THIRD CONJUGATION) AND OF audio 
(FOURTH CONJUGATION) 


Singular Singular 


1. diicé, J lead, am leading 1. audié, I hear, am hearing 

2. diicis, you lead, are leading 2. audis, you hear, are hearing 

3. dicit, he leads, is leading _3. audit, he hears, is hearing 
Plural Plural 

1. diicimus, we lead, etc. 1. audimus, we hear, etc. 

2. dicitis, you lead, etc. 2. auditis, you hear, etc. 

3. diicunt, they lead, etc. 3. audiunt, they hear, etc. 


Observe that in audié the long stem vowel i is shortened before 
another vowel and before final t. Similar changes occur in ‘the 
second conjugation. Observe also the u inserted after i in the third 
plural, making it still more like the corresponding form of diicé. 
The future tense of sum has the same set of endings as the present 
tense of diico. 


PAST PROGRESSIVE (IMPERFECT) OF diicd AND OF audi6 
diicébam, J was leading audiébam, J was hearing 
Give the other forms of this tense. If you have any diffi. 


culty, consult the model verbs in the Appendix, page 26. 
Then inflect other verbs from section 597. 








excéd6, excédere, ex- 
cessi, excessus 
undique, adv. 


598. 
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597. Vocabulary 
NEw WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
fortitid6, fortitidinis, f. fortitude bravery 
gero, gerere, gessi, ges- carry on, wear; with 
tus bellum, wage 
diicé, diicere, diixi, duc- 
tus dux lead 
' mitté, mittere, misi, 
missus remit send 
finis, finis (-ium), ™. final, finis end; plur., territory 
prodiicd, -ere, -dtxi, 
-ductus lead forward 
venid, venire, véni, 
ventus convention come 
contined, -ére, -ui, hold together, contain, 
-tentus check 
peto, petere, petivi, pe- 
titus petition seek, ask 
dicd, dicere, dixi, dictus contradict _ say, tell, speak 
necesse, 7ndecl. adj. necessity necessary 
subsidium, subsi’di, 7. subsidy help 
magnitids, -inis, f. greatness, size 
audi6, audire, audivi, 
auditus audible hear 
ago, agere, égi, actus action drive, do; gratias agere, 


thank 


go away, depart 
on all sides, from all sides 


Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -tuido. The suffix -tiidd forms abstract nouns of 
quality from adjectives: as, altitido (from altus), height. It 
appears in English as -iude; for example, altitude. 
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Give the original Latin nouns (with their meanings) from 
which are derived longitude, latitude, pulchritude, amplitude, 
fortitude, magnitude, multitude. 

Note that the stem of fortitidd is fortitidin-, and the 
genitive singular, fortitidinis. This is mot shown by the 
English derivative fortitude. 


599. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Certain companies are subsidized by the government. 
b. He found many competitors in his new enterprise. 
c. We were entertained at a sumptuous banquet. 


2. Dicere, fo Jead, has bequeathed to English a larger num- 
ber of derivatives than any other Latin word. Make up a 
list of all you can think of. Make use of the following pre- 
fixes: ab-, ad-, con-, de-, ex-, in-, intro-, pro-, re-, sub-, trans-. 
See section 272. Try to see the idea of leading i in the deriva- 
tives you discover. 

3. What English and Latin suffix is found in introduction, 
convention, contradiction, congestion, mission, petition, predic- 
tion, audition, procession, creation ? Give the literal meanings 
of these words, remembering that the suffix corresponds to 
the Anglo-Saxon -ing. Give the last principal part of the 
uncompounded Latin verbs from which these words are 
derived. . 


Drill and Review 


600. Review the present indicative passive of vocé and 
moned. What are the personal endings of the passive ? 

601. Give the principal parts and the stems of geré, venié, 
vided, and porté6. How do you decide to which conjugation 
each verb belongs? Conjugate gerd and venié in the present 
and past progressive tenses. 
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602. Copy, completing the verbs in such a way as to make 
them (1) present tense and (2) past progressive tense. Copy 
again, making each subject plural, and complete the verbs. 

1. Miles bellum ger——. 
2. Dux militem vid : 
3. Legio ven : 

4. Puer Jibrum port 











603. Give the person, number, tense, and meaning of 
mittis, mittébam, venimus, mittd, veniunt, veniébamus, mit- 
tébas, mittunt, venit, mittimus. 

604. Read and translate: 

1. Ad té venio. Audisne mé? Quid dicis? Quid dicébas? 
2. Subsidium mittit. Subsidium venit. Tt subsidium petébas, sed 
ego subsidium non mittébam. 3. Ille homo dicébat, sed haec 
puella non audiébat. 4. Vobis gratias agébamus, et nunc agimus. 
5. Milités, ciir ex castris excéditis? 6. Undique viri bellum libenter 
gerebant. 7. Dé moenibus téla mittimus, sed frustra. 


605. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Romani patrés in Graeciam filids mittébant; ibi hi 
aduléscentés liidds Graecdrum frequentabant et verba 
magistrorum clardrum audiébant. 2.Si auxilium ad 
hostés mittitis, magnopere erratis et ex patria excédere 
débétis. 3. Noster dux verba légatorum audire reciisavit. 
Legati pacem petebant. 4. Iterum atque iterum dico, 
“Non vobis, sed civibus vestris et patriae vitam et 
animum habétis.” 5. Quid agitis, pueri? Quid heri 
agébatis? Ctr in lidum non veniébatis? 6. Secunda hora 
- fabulam dé morte Hectoris audiébam et amicus meus idem 
_agébat. 7. Pars illius templi igni déléta est. 8. Mos 
- Romandrum numquam erat pacem cum hostibus armatis 
~ confirmare. 


10 


LESSON 53 
CASTOR AND POLLUX AID THE ROMANS 


In connection with the splendid temple of Castor and Pollux, 
which is supposed to have been built in 484 B.c. by Aulus Postumius, 
the Romans told a story of the intervention of these two gods, the 
protectors of soldiers and sailors, at a moment when the fortune 
of battle was against the Romans; and of the gratitude which 
prompted them to build the temple afterward. Of that temple 
three beautiful Corinthian columns are today standing.* 

Give all possible forms of sé, suis, ducis, dicis; auxilium, hos- 
tium, equum, pedem, militum; subitd, eddem, loco. 

606. Postquam Horatius Cocles (§ 337) sdlus in ponte 
hostés sustinuit, et Mucius Scaevola (§ 377) in castris 
EtriscOrum sé interritum praebuit, Porsena Tarquinium 
relinquit et cum suis cOpiis ex finibus Romanorum excédit. 
Neque diutius illi a Porsena auxilium datur. 

Itaque Tarquinius eo tempore auxilium a MamiliG, rége 
Latinorum, petit, et post paucos annos bellum inter 
Romanos et Latinos geritur.1 Dum bellum geritur, con- 
sulés cum magnis cOpiis peditum et equitum in finés 
Latinorum mittuntur! et cum hostibus proelid pugnant. 

Atrox? erat illud proelium, quod ira ROmanorum 
magna erat et quod ducés ipsi suds consilid exemploque 
juvabant. Forttina pugnae dit dubia erat. Tandem duo 
equités incogniti inter Romanos visi sunt. Albis equis 


* For a more complete account of the battle of Lake Regillus and the inter- 
vention of the Twin Gods, read one of the following references: 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 78-81. 
MACAULAY. Lays of Ancient Rome: ‘The Battle of Lake Regillus.” 
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CASTOR AND POLLUX LEAD THE ROMANS 


vehébantur + et ROmanG6s in hostés magna virtiite dticé- 

bant. Propter subsidium horum equitum forttina pugnae 

non jam adversa erat. Mox saliis ab hostibus et rége 

edrum fuga petébatur.! 

' Interim in urbe magnus est terror civium.* Subit6 duo 5 

| equités incogniti in ford apparent. Arma in fonte lavant 

(wash), victOriam civibus nuntiant; tum ex ford vehun- 

- tur.t Numquam iterum in illo loc6 4 Romanis videntur. 

“Ego duds equités agnosco (J recognize),” dicit Aulus, 

| dux R6manorum. “Illi sunt fratrés Castor et Polliix,4 amici 10 
veri militum nautarumque. Illis gratias agere débémus, 

_ quod copias nostras hodié servavérunt.” Verba eius audi- 

untur' et probantur. Itaque post triumphum templum 


Castoris et Polliicis in memoriam pugnae 4 civibus vovétur. 
R 
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607. Notes 


1. You will have no difficulty in recognizing passive forms of 
the third and fourth conjugations. Geritur, for example, is formed 
by substituting the familiar passive personal ending -tur for the 
active ending in gerit. 
Study section 608 now. 

2. Atrox, fierce; it is 
a predicate adjective. 
Give a derivative. 

3. What is the case 
of civium? With what 
nouns of the third de- 
clension does it beleng? 

4. The names Castor 
and Pollux were often 
used in ejaculations. 
Since they were twin - 
gods, they were some- 
times called Gemini, 

“the Twins.’ From this 
“name Gemini is derived 
our slang expression “‘O 
jiminy!” 





Grammar 





608. Present and Past 


TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND, POLLUX Progressive (Imperfect) 


Three columns of the temple of Castor and Indicative Passive of 
Pollux are still standing in the Roman Forum the Third and Fourth 


Conjugations. Examine 
the present and past progressive passive tenses of diicé and 
audid, which you will find in the Appendix (page 26), and 
note the following points: 

1. The present passive of diicé may be formed from the present 


active by substituting the passive personal endings for the active; 
but in the second person singular the stem vowel e is preserved. 
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2. The present passive of audié may be formed by substituting 
the passive personal endings for those of the corresponding active 
tense, except that i is long in the third person singular. 

3. The present passive tenses of diic6d and audid resemble each 
other except in the second person singular and in the quantity of i. 

4, The past progressive is similar to that of the first and second 
conjugations. 


Learn the conjugation of these tenses. 


609. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD }MEANING 

pons, pontis (-ium), 77. pontoon bridge 
relinqué, -ere, reliqui, 

relictus relinquish leave, abandon 
pedes, peditis, 772. pedestrian foot soldier 
eques, equitis, 77. equus horseman 
dubius, -a, -um dubious, dubium doubtful 
vehé, -ere, vexi, vectus vehicle carry 
salis, salitis, f. salutary health, safely 
terror, terréris, ™. terred fright, terror 
fons, fontis (-ium), m. font fountain 
frater, fratris, m. brother « 

610. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Because of the marshes the climate was not very salubrious. 
b. Floating derelicts are dangerous to navigation. 

c. He was filled with an inordinate desire for riches. 

d. The shores are laved by the waters of the lake. 


2. Dicere, to speak, say, has important derivatives. To 
predict is to say something beforehand, to foretell. To con- 
- tradict is to speak against, to gainsay. Diction meant origi- 
nally a speaking; now it means the kind of words chosen to 
| express an idea. A dictionary is a book containing the words 
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of alanguage. An edict is a saying out or utterance made by 
a public official. Verdict is from véré dictum, truly said, and 
suggests what the decision of a jury ought to be. An addict 
was originally one whom a court had declared to belong to 
somebody as a slave. An interdict is an utterance that comes 
between a man and the doing of something; it is a forbid- 
ding. A dictator is a man whose say-so settles things. 

3. Observe that predict and foreiell are heteronyms, that is, 
words from Latin and Anglo-Saxon exactly corresponding in 
their formation and meaning. Gainsay is from @gainst and 
say, and hence corresponds to contradict. 


Drill and Review 


611. Give the tense sign of the future of the first conjuga- 
tion, and conjugate vocoé in the future indicative, active and 
passive. 

612. Write out the conjugation of porté, vided, mitts, and 
audid in the present indicative active. Point out the differ- 
ences or similarities of the conjugations in the retention or 
change of the stem vowel and in its quantity. 

613. Give the principal parts and the three stems of agé, 
relinqud, vehd, and venid. 

614. State the person, number, tense, and meaning of 


relinquébatur audiris dicunt petebat 
vehitur erit erunt ducébatur 
mittimur petébamur agunt petébantur 


615. Write in Latin: 


1. He is carried on a horse. 2. They are led by friends. 3. The 
same (thing) is done by them. 4. That captive was being abandoned 
by the enemy. 5. Your words are heard by us. 6. Wars were 
being carried on by those tribes. 


Then change the verb of each sentence to the active 
voice and express the sentence in Latin. 


| 
4 
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616. Answer in Latin: 


. Quis in ponte contra hostés pugnabat ? 

. Quis scribam régis Porsenae necavit ? 

. Quem Porsena relinquit ? 

. Unde deinde Tarquinius auxilium petit ? 

. Quo in loco ROmani cum Latinis pugnant ? 
. Car erat proelium atr6x? 

. Qui erant equités incogniti? 


NOP Wh 


617. Give the meanings of the following groups of related 
words : 


fuga timére senex 

fugere timor senectiis 

fugare timidus senatus 
senator 


618. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. IN6 tempore bellum cum Poenis 4 ROmanis gerébatur. 
2. Régulus cum equitibus et peditibus in Africam mittitur. 
3. Prim6 ab ed bellum cum fortiina geritur. 4. Postquam 
urbs a Graecis igni déléta est, Troja a Trojanis relinque- 
batur. Pater Aenéae a filid sud ex urbe vehébatur et saliis 
ab eis petebatur. Eo tempore auxilium eis a deis datum 
est. 5. In viis urbium antiquarum erant multi fontés. 
Incolae ex eis fontibus in domicilia sua aquam portabant. 
Aqua a montibus (mountains) in urbem aquaeductibus 
(aqueducts) dacébatur. 6. In ed fliimine erat pons. Sub- 
sidium trans flimen ad nostrds ponte mittébatur. 7. Viae 
Romanae ad prGvincias pertinébant. 











THE ROMANS ATTACK A GALLIC TOWN 


LESSON 54 
THE CAPTURE OF A GALLIC TOWN (1) 


As you read the passages set for translation in this lesson and 
in the succeeding lesson, and as you look at the illustrations, you 
may be interested in comparing the Roman methods with modern 
methods of attacking a fortified town. 


619. Gaius Julius Caesar, dux R6Omanorum, annos no- 
vem cum Gallis bellum gerébat et agrds eOrum vastabat. 
Per aestatem milités Romani pugnabant; sed hieme in 
castris manébant. In his bellis Caesar multa oppida 
Gallorum expugnavit. ‘‘Qud modo,” pueri Americani 
rogant, ‘‘Caesar et milités eius oppida hostium oppugna- 
bant? Oppugnabantne eddem modo quod (as) milités 


hodié oppugnant ?”’ 
228 
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Oppida Gallorum in locis et natura et arte miinitis! sita 
erant. Multis in locis oppidum in colle situm erat; atque 
fliamen prope inum latus oppidi fluébat et huic lateri 
altitidine et latitudine aquae praesidium dabat. Semper 
circum oppidum erat murus altus.2 Necesse erat ROma- 
nos aut hunc murum scandere aut portas et muirum 
rumpere. 

Consuétiids erat Gallorum, si ROmanae legidnés copias 
eorum premébant, cédere et intra mur6s oppidi properare, 
ubi sé défendere in animo habébant. Jam pridem copia 
cibi et frimenti in oppidum portata est et satis télorum ® 
paratum est. Principés jubébant portas claudi et oppi- 
danés in oppid6 continéri. Armati virl in summo miro‘ 
stabant et Romanos exspectabant. 

Interim RoOmani appropinquant. Exploratorés eorum 
oppidum spectant et Caesari niintiant: “‘Iud oppidum 
celeriter nOn expugnabitur ; nam altus est murus et portae 
‘clauduntur. Neque facile® erit ill6s mirds aut scandere 
aut délére. Hostés resistere parati sunt. Necesse erit op- 
pidum obsidére.”’ ROmani igitur castra et impedimenta 
non procul ab oppido statuunt et hostés obsidére parant. 


620. Notes 


1. Minitis, fortified; a perfect passive participle modifying 
locis, and itself modified by ablatives of means. A naturally strong 
site for a town was selected; and then this site was strengthened 
by artificial defenses, such as walls and ditches. 

2. Often the wall was twenty or thirty feet high. 

3. Satis télérum, sufficient weapons (lit. sufficient of weapons). 
Satis, here a substantive, is neuter gender. Study section 621 now. 

4. Summ6 mid, top of the wall. 

5. Facile, easy; a predicate adjective here. It is neuter gender 
because the subject of erit, an infinitive, is neuter. 
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621. Third Use of the Genitive. Genitive of the Whole. 
Learn the following statement : 


The genitive is used with certain words denoting a part to state 
the whole of which the part is taken (as, pars cépiarum, part of the 
troops; satis peciiniae, enough money (lit. sufficient of money)). 


Numerals, with a few exceptions, are not followed by this 
genitive, but by a phrase introduced by dé or ex: as, trés ex 


pueris, three of the boys. 


622. 


NEw WorD 
aestas, aestatis, f. 
hiems, hiemis, f. 
ars, artis (-ium), f. 
collis, collis (-ium), 7. 
latus, lateris, 7. 
flué, -ere, flixi, flixus 
altitiids, altitidinis, f. 
latitad6, latitidinis, f. 
scand6, -ere, —, — 
rump, -ere, rupi, ruptus 
consuétudd, consuétidi- 

nis, f. 

prem6, -ere, pressi, pressus 


céd6, -ere, cessi, cessus 

défend6, -ere, défendi, dé- 
fénsus 

jam pridem, adv. 

satis, indecl. adj. and adv. 

claud6, -ere, clausi, clausus 

oppidanus, -i, 7. 

resist6, -ere, -stiti, — 

statu6, -ere, statui, statitus 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


art 
lateral 


confluence 


ascend 
disrupt 
press 
proceed 
defend 
satisfy 


exclude 
oppidum 


MEANING 
summer 
winter 
art 
hall 
side 
flow 
height, depth 
width 
climb 
break, destroy 1 


custom 

press, press hard, over- 
whelm 

move, yield, retreat 


defend ; 
long ago, for a long time 2 
enough, sufficient 
close 

townsman 

resist 

set up, place 
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623. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The mansion in which he lived indicated affluence. 

b. A motion to adjourn takes preced'ence over any other. 

c. The dispute almost disrupted the society. . 

d. In refusing the presidency for a third term Washington estab- 
lished a prec’edent which has been followed ever since. 

e. The shortness of time precluded further discussion. 

f. After many years of public life he now lives in seclusion. 

g. The plans for the new university /ranscended all expectations. 


2. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following phrases: 


the refluent tide a fluent speaker 
superfluous words an influx of foreigners 
collateral reading the confluence of two rivers 
an incorruptible character an expressive gesture 

an irresistible attack a condescending manner 
business depression excessive expense 


an irrepressible joker an exclusive society 


on 


10 


we) 


ao 


= 
> 


_ LESSON 55 (Optional) 
THE CAPTURE OF A GALLIC TOWN (2) 


624. Una in parte aditus ad mids facilis! est. Hic 
locus iddneus oppugnationi (attack) videtur.?, Hic primum 
materia (iimber) necessaria ex silvis comportatur (és 
brought together). Haec materia satis? magnum spatium 
a miuris locatur. Tum turrés,‘ testiidinés,® et plutei® a mi- 
litibus exstruuntur. 

Turrés sex vel septem tabulas (storzes) habent ; 4 summa 
tabula milités ad mirum ponte vadere spérant. Sub 
testudinibus milités ad mitirum sine periculd appropinqua- 
bunt. Post pluteds tormenta’ administrabuntur (will be 
worked). 

Dum milités cum diligentia laborant, oppidini qui in 
miris stant rident. “Quo modd, RO6mani,”’ clamant, ‘‘illas 
turrés magnas movére spératis?’’ ROmani autem per 
biduum aut triduum 4 labore non désistunt. 

Dénique signum militibus datur. Non jam milités sé 
continent. Turrés et testiidinés et plutei ad mirum rotis 
volvuntur. Post pluteds tormenta ponuntur. Arietés* ad 
miurum trahuntur. Nunc turrés prope mitrum stant. 
Nunc arietés murum et portam tangunt. Nunc multi 
lapidés et pila et sagittae ex tormentis mittuntur. Nunc 
milités 4 summa turri’ téla in oppidands mittunt. Nunc 
arietés ad mtirum et portas aguntur. Oppidani quoque 
fortiter pugnant. Dé muro saxa et ignem in capita 


25 ROmanorum fundunt. 
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Tandem pars miri cadit. Statim milités sub scitis” in 
eam partem currunt. Scalas (ladders) portant. His scalis 
murum scandunt. Frustra hostés Romanos impedire 
temptant. Alia (another) in parte porta ariete frangitur. 
Milités viam latam per mirds habent. Intrant et oppida- 
nos fugant. Hoc modo oppidum sub potestatem Roma- 
norum redigitur. 


625. Notes 


1. Aditus facilis, an easy approach. 
2. The passive of vided sometimes means seem. 
3. Satis, an adverb, modifies magnum. 
4. Large movable towers (turrés) were built out of reach of mis- 
siles sent from the ene- 
my’s walls. They had 
several stories, and were 
high enough to come at 
least to the height of the 
wall of the town. When 
the assault began, the 
towers were moved near 
the walls, while the oc- 
SCORPIO cupants threw spears at 
the defenders of the town. 
5. The testiidinés were movable wooden sheds, stoutly made, 
that were used to protect 
the soldiers beneath them The ee 
against whatever was thrown ack ya 
down from the walls. : 
6. The pluteus was a large ‘ All 
standing shield that could be VF || a 
moved ahead as the Romans y ~ 7 
advanced in the attack. See 
7. The tormenta were the =: 
artillery of the Romans. They CATAPULTA 
consisted of catapuitae, which 
shot large arrows in a nearly horizontal direction; ballistae, which 
threw great stones in the way that a modern mortar throws its 
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missile; and scorpidnés, which shot arrows in the manner of a 
medieval crossbow. The range of some of these engines was a 


thousand feet. 

8. The ariés was a 
battering-ram used to 
break down the masonry 
of walls. It was a long 
beam, with a mass of 
metal at the end, sus- 
pended under a testudo 
or in the lowest story 
of a tower. It could be 
swung forcibly against a 
wall. 

9. Summa turri, the 








BALLISTA 


lop of the tower. Turri is the ablative of a noun with an i-stem. 
10. The soldiers placed their shields above their heads for pro- 


tection as they ran forward. 








626. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD 

necessarius, -a, -um 
turris, turris (-ium), f. turret 
exstrud, -ere, -strixi, -strtic- 

tus 
vad6, -ere, —, — evade 
biduum, -i, 7. 
triduum, -I, 7. 
désist6, -ere, -stiti, -stitus 
volvé, -ere, volvi, volitus revolve 
pond, -ere, posui, positus 
ariés, arietis, m. 
trah6, -ere, traxi, tractus tractor 
tango, -ere, tetigi, tactus tangent 
sagitta, -ae, f. 
lapis, lapidis, 7. 
fundo, -ere, fidi, fisus transfusion 


MEANING 
necessary 
lower 


construct 

go, walk 

a space of two days 
a space of three days 
cease, desist 

roll 

put, place 

ram, battering-ram 
drag, draw 

touch 

arrow 

stone 

pour 
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New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
cad6, -ere, cecidi, casus fall 
currd, -ere, Cucurri, cursus current TUN 
impedi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus irnpede hinder 
frang6, -ere, frégi, fractus fracture break 
redig6, -ere, -égi, -Actus reduce, bring under 
627. Application of Latin to English 


1. Look up the meaning of the following italicized words 


in a dictionary that shows the derivation of words. Nete 
the force contributed to the meaning by the prefix. 


a. The room was filled with the pervasive odor of ether. 

b. The building had an elevator and an escalator. 

c. The boy was punished for his zfraction of the rules. 

d. The exhibition showed the evolution of the locomotive from 


the earliest form to the present. 


e. The western sky was suffused with gorgeous colors. 

f. He kept at his work in spite of many distracting incidents. 
g. Fulton’s first steamboat was the precursor of the ocean liner. 
h. The child proved very obstinate and refractory. 

z. A full retraction of the offensive remarks was demanded. 

j. To these direct questions he gave only evasive replies. 

k. Metals contract in cold weather. 

l. His welcome was cordial and even effusive. 
m. His estimate of the value of the business included not only all 


tangible property but such intangible items as good will. 


n. This point is quite immaterial to the discussion. 
o. The most valuable manuscripts were preserved intact. 
_p. A spirit of optimism pervaded the meeting. 
q. After a protracted discussion, a decision was finally reached. 
7. A heavy responsibility devolved upon him. 
s. His election as captain infused a new spirit into the team. 
t. The belief in witchcraft was once widely diffused. 


2. Explain fraction, sublrahend, and equilateral. 
3. Form all the derivatives you can from currere, /o run. 


Use the prefixes con-, ex-, in-, 05-, pre-, re-, and sub-. 
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Drill and Review 


628. Distinguish carefully between the words within the 
following groups: 


aqua moneo cur mos reliquus undique 
equus moveo cura mors relinquo usque 
eques manec curo mora relictus umquam 
aequus numquam 
nusquam 


629. (a) Copy the following, completing them by using first 
a present and then a past progressive tense: 


1. Carri rotis volyv——. 3. Aqua a servis fund——. 
2. Saxa per vias trah——. 4. Hostés fliumine imped——. 


(6) Write in Latin: 

1. For a space of three days the soldiers were constructing a 
wall. 2. A camp is being pitched (p6dn6) in that place. 3. They 
. desist from battle at the third hour. 4. A tower of great height 


was being moved toward the walls of the town. 5. Part of the 
soldiers had no arrows. 


630. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Quo vadis? Quo curris? NO6li cadere! 2. Illi carri 
equis validis trahuntur. 3. Pueri laeti ex ludo in agrds 
currébant. 4. Flimina ex collibus in Oceanum fluunt. 
5. Ducés R6mani in primis ordinibus cum suis militibus 
-pugnabant. 6. Hostés dé miro lapidés fundébant; sed 
hi lapidés propter testiidinés nostrds non tangébant. 
7. Nostri premébantur et multi cadébant; sed non cédeé- 
bant. 8. Milités, quod armis praedaque impediebantur, 
celeriter non currébant. 9. Captivi miseri ad principem 
trahébantur. Féminae lacrimas fundébant. 10. Magnae 
undae ad dram sé volvunt. 11. ROmAani mirGs illius oppidi 
scalis scandere et arietibus frangere temptant, sed friistra. 
12. Materiam amplam comportari jubébit. 
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REVIEW 11 
631. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 51-55 
that are for permanent retention: 


328. aestas 344. exstruo 360. pons 
329. ago 345. finis 361. premo 
330. altitids 346. flumen 362. prddiicd 
331. audio 347. frater 363. redigo 
332. biduum 348. gerd 364. relinqud 
333. cédd 349. hiems 365. resistO 
334. civitas 350. jam pridem 366. sagitta 
335. claudo 351. latitiido 367. satis 
336. commoved 352. magnitudo 368. sustined 
337. cOnsuétudd 353. mittd 369. tempus 
338. contined 354. mors 370. timor 
339. défendo 355. necessarius 371. traho 
340. désistd 356. ordd 372. triduum 
341. dico 357. pars 373. venid 
342. diico 358. peto 
343. excedo 359. pono 

632. Grammar Review 


Be sure that you have learned from the last five lessons: 

1. How the present and past progressive indicative of the third and 
fourth conjugations are inflected in both active and passive voices. 

2. A third use of the genitive — of the whole. 

Decline eadem géns barbara, id tempus, pars tertia, illud 
subsidium, hic eques ROmanus, salis tua, pons longus. 

Locate and translate the following: relinquébatis, perdi- 
cébas, gerd, défendor, mittébar, venimus, impediuntur, diicé- 
baris, excédébat, trahimur, podnitur, resistébamus, volvuntur, 
relinquébantur, diicunt, mittit, dicébatur, petitis, audiébam, 
vehébant, audiébamini, vehébamur, petébantur. 

Make a synopsis of commoved in the third person, singular 
and plural. 
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633. Sight Translation 
ULYSSES ‘AND POLYPHEMUS 


Tandem Ulixés cum parte socidrum in Siciliam, terram 
ignotam, venit. Tum, quod natiiram eius regionis (region) 
ignorat, ipse duodecim (twelve) € sociis ex navigiO in ter- 
ram diicere et loca propinqua explorare cOnstituit (deter- 
mines). Non longé a litore (shore) ad spéluncam (cave) 
magnae altitiidinis et latitiidinis veniunt. Hic habitabat 
Cyclops; nam illam terram ed tempore habitabant 
Cyclopés, hominés ingentis (huge) magnitidinis cor- 
poris, qui (who) Unum media in fronte (forehead) oculum 
habébant. Polyphémus (sic enim hic Cyclops appellaba- 
tur) eo tempore aberat. 

Graeci appropinquant et in spéluncam intrant. Ibi 
magnam cOdpiam lactis (milk) et paucas ovés (sheep) 
reperiunt (find). Dum haec spectant, sonitus (sound) 
auditur et procul Polyphémus vidétur. Ovés suas sécum 
agit et domum properat. Graeci timOre commoventur et 
in spélunca sé abdere (to hide) temptant. 

Polyphémus interim appropinquat et ovés cert6 Ordine 
in spéluncam diicit; deinde portam saxo magno claudit. 
Statim Graec6s audit et magna voce (voice) dicit : ‘‘Qui in 
spélunca mea adsunt? Qui hominés estis? Unde venitis? 
Quid petitis?”’ 

Tum Ulixés magna difficultate suds continet et re- 
spondet: “‘Mercatorés (traders) sumus. Neque praedam 
petimus neque té sub potestatem nostram redigere temp- 
tamus. Graeci miseri per terras multas hieme et aestate 
jam pridem erramus. Tandem ad hanc dram tempestate 


(storm) transportati sumius. Auxilium necessarium peti- 
R 


15 


25 
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mus. Sine injuria (harm) ex his Oris excédere et tuam 

terram relinquere et civitatem nostram petere spéramus.”’ 

His verbis ducis Graeci Polyphémus nihil respondet, sed 

sine mora duds é sociis ad sé trahit et corpora edrum dé- 

5 vorat (eats). Dum haec geruntur, Graeci reliqui neque 

resistere neque sé défendere audent. Finem vitae exspec- 

tant. Né Ulixés quidem morte interritus est. Polyphemus 

autem, simul ac (as soon as) satis cibi dévorat, corpus suum 

humi (on the ground) ponit et (1t erat cOnsuétidd eius) 
10 somno sé dat. (Continued in section 698) 


634. Derivation 


1. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which 
each of the following words is derived: moral, sustain, 
barber, homicide, ignition, partial, mortality, extraordinary, 
produce, contain, magnitude, finite, infinite, confine, define, 
audience, agent, fraternity, altitude, resist, rupture, express, 
impress, compress, defensive, defensible, act, desist, material, 
fracture, fraction, cadence, tangent, tact, contact, compete, 
competitor. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
ago, audid, céd6, claud6, prem6, and trahé. 


LESSON 56 
THE AMBITION OF PYRRHUS 


Pyrrhus, who was a cousin of Alexander the Great, may have 
aimed to do in the West what Alexander had done in the East. How 
Cineas, the minister and agent of Pyrrhus, regarded his master’s 
ambitious plans is related in the following story.* 

Give all possible forms of sibi, clari, hic, hic, quid, id; annis, habé- 
bis; mi, si, sé; ducés, habés; magnam, mortem. 


635. Antiquis temporibus trés hominés sibi imperium 
maximum désideravérunt. Alexander Magnus et Hannibal 
et Caesar, qui (who) inter clards virds semper numerabun- 
tur, imperium non sdlum désideravérunt sed etiam occupa- 
vérunt. Alexander quidem magnam partem orbis terra- 
rum superdvit; tamen juvenis mortuus est (he died). 
Caesar et Hannibal clari ducés fuérunt; ille! 4 Brito et 
Cassio necatus est; hic! sibi mortem venéno (poison) 
paravit. Quis hdrum ducum quiéti et 6tid sé dedit ? 

Pyrrhus quoque imperium vehementer désideravit. 
Cineas, fidus familiaris eius, saepe consilia et cupiditatem 
régis neque laudabat neque probabat. Sed fristra cOonsilia 
régis flectere aut eum ad quiétem addiicere temptabat. 

Olim in sermGne Pyrrhus forte dicébat, ‘*Paucis annis 
Italiam totam vincam.’’? 

Cineas risit. ‘‘Si ROm&ands vincés,”® inquit, “quid 
agere in animo tum habébis, 6 réx?”’ 


* The story of Pyrrhus is told in the following books: 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 115-121. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 59-60. 
HarDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 115-124. 
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? 


“Ttaliae* vicina est Sicilia,” inquit Pyrrhus, ‘“‘nec dif- 
ficile erit > eam armis et navibus occupare.”’ 

Tum Cineas: ‘Si Sicilia vincétur,® quid postea agés?”’ 

Réx, qui mentem Cineae nodndum perspiciébat, ‘‘In 

5 Africam,” inquit, ‘‘copids 
meas perdiicam et illam ter- 
ram bello vincam.” 

Cui (To whom) ille’: 
“Quid deinde, 6 réx, tibi 

10 propones ?”’ 

“Tum dénique, Cineas,” 
inquit Pyrrhus, ‘“‘nds quiéti 
et Otio dabimus.”’ 

Celeriter Cineas respon- 

15 dit: ‘““At cur nunc té quiéti 
et Otid non das? Quid té 
impediet 2? Quid té ad bel- JULIUS SABSAR 
lum inducit? Praebébuntne tibi Otium novae terrae?” 

Neque Siciliam neque Africam Pyrrhus superavit. Post 

29 paucds annds 4 ROmanis ipse superatus est et in Graeciam 

' properavit. Ibi ictt* lapidis necatus est. Sine dubid sé 
quiéti et 6tid numquam dedit. 











636. Notes 


1. Ile, the former; hic, the latter. The demonstratives are here 
used to emphasize a contrast. 

2. Vincam, J shall conquer, is the future of a verb of the third 
conjugation. Observe that it does not have the tense sign -bi- of 
verbs of the first and second conjugations. Study section 637 now. 

3. The future indicative in clauses introduced by si is usually 
translated as if it were present tense. See section 328, note 2. 

4, What use of the dative? 

5. Nec difficile erit, and it will not be difficult. 
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6. Vincétur : see section 637. 
7. Supply respondit, as was necessary with Cineds (1. 3). 
8. Icta, by a blow; ablative of the fourth declension. 


Grammar 


637. The Future Active and Passive Indicative of the Third 
and Fourth Conjugations. This tense requires careful study 
for thorough mastery. Examine the future active tenses of 
diicé and audié, which follow: 


Singular Singular 
1. diicam, J shall lead 1. audiam, J shall hear 
2. diicés, you will lead 2. audiés, you will hear 
3. dicet, he will lead 3. audiet, he will hear 
Plural Plural 
1. dicémus, we shall lead 1. audiémus, we shall hear 
2. dicétis, you will lead 2. audiétis, you will hear 
3. dicent, they will lead 3. audient, they will hear 


You should have noted the following points: 


1. The future tense of the third and fourth conjugations is like 
the present tense of the second conjugation except in the first per- 
son singular. There is the same regular shortening of the vowel 
before the personal endings -t and -nt noted in other tenses. 

2. The personal ending of the first person is -m and not -é. 

3. The tense sign of the future tense of the third and fourth con- 
jugations is -6-, changing to -a- in the first singular. 


Learn this tense as given above. 

The passive of these tenses is formed by using the passive 
personal endings instead of the active. Learn the future 
passive of diicd and audié, as given in the Appendix, page 27. 

Look sharply in your reading at all verbs containing -é- 
in the ending. If the verb belongs to the second conjugation, 
-é- indicates the present tense; but if the verb belongs to the 
third or fourth conjugation, -é- indicates the future tense. 


342 
638. 


NEw WorpD 
quidem, adv. 





orbis, orbis (-ium), m. 


juvenis, juvenis, ™. 
quiés, quiétis, f. 
Otium, oti, 7. 

fidus, -a, -um 


cupiditas, cupiditatis, f. 
flectd, -ere, flexi, flexus 
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Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


orbit, orb 
juvenile 


quiet 
fidelity 


reflect 


addico, -ere, -diixi, -ductus 


serm6, sermoOnis, 7. 


totus, -a, -um 


vincé, -ere, Vici, victus 
navis, navis (-ium), f. 
méns, mentis (-ium), f. 





sermon 


total 


invincible 
navy, navigo 


mental 


perdiicé, -ere, -dixi, -ductus 
prdép6né, -ere, -posui, -positus 
indiicéd, -ere, -diixi, -ductus 





at, con; 


MEANING 
to be sure, certainly 
circle 
young man 
quiet, rest 
leisure 
faithful, trusty 
greed, desire 
turn, bend 
lead to, lead 
talk, conversation 
whole, all 
conquer 
ship, boat 
mind, purpose 
lead through, conduct 
set before, propose 
lead to, influence 
but, but yet 


639. Stems of Nouns of the Third Declension in English 
Derivatives. Observe the following derivatives (§ 576) : 


LATIN NOUN 
géns 
tempus 
mos 
ordo 
pars 
mors 
saliis 
sermo 
quiés 
méns 
lapis 


DERIVATIVE 


gent-ile 
tempor-al 
mor-al 
ordin-ary 
part-ial 
mort-al 
salut-ary 
sermon 
quiet 
ment-al 
di-lapid-ate 


GENITIVE SINGULAR 


gentis 
temporis 
moris 
ordinis 
partis 
mortis 
salutis 
sermonis 
quiétis 
mentis 
lapidis 
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640. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He appeared rejuvenated by his vacation. 

b. The old house presented a dilapidated appearance. 
c. His prices were exorbitant. 

d. His actions indicated that he was demented. 

e. He darted a venomous look at his opponent. 


2. Flectere, fo turn, to bend, has several derivatives. An 
inflexible decision is one that cannot be broken or even bent. 
If a bullet is deflected from its course, it is turned aside. To 
reflect is to turn the mind back to something. To speak with 
proper inflection is to give the voice the right turn. 

3. Vincent, a proper name, is derived from vincé, J conquer, 
and means ‘“‘conquering.” Victor is also used as a name. 

4. In spelling such words as temporal, ordinary, nomi- 
nate, capital, and radical, remember that the vowel in the 
middle of the word is the same as in the original Latin stem. 
Explain the medial vowel in each of the above words. 


Drill and Review * 


641. Decline dtium, haec navis longa, and méns. 


642. Conjugate hahed in the present active, and vincé and 
impedio in the present and future active. 


643. State the person, number, tense, voice, and meaning of 


vinco venis deélébit relinquitis 
supero veniés dicimus agitis 
vincam audientur dicémus excédétis 
superabo audiuntur habémus mittar 
diicimur vincentur gerunt petitur - 


* TO THE TEACHER. Questions in Latin on the story, similar to those given 
in previous lessons, can readily be supplied by the teacher when they are not 
provided in the exercises. English questions will, of course, be asked about the 
story in connection with drill on its comprehension. 
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644. Express in Latin: 


1. I shall not abandon them. 2. They will never abandon me. 
3. If you do not fight bravely, you will be conquered. 4. Ships 
will be sent to Sicily. 5. We shall be led across that river into the 
territory of the enemy. 6. The old man will be carried on a horse. 
7. Safety will be sought by the allies. 8. Men, you will seek food 
and water. 9. Your speech is heard. You are heard with pleasure. 
10. They will be influenced by his conversation. 11. The plans 
of men are influenced by their desires. 


645. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Saepe Guidem sententiam ‘‘Méns sana (sound) in 
corpore sano” audimus. 2. Aduléscentés gloriam, Otium et 
quiétem senés petunt. 3. Per totum orbem terrarum verba 
illius principis audientur. 4. Si navés habébimus, non 
vincémur. 5. Moenia urbium lapidibus aedificantur ; 
facile tamen frangentur. 6. Rhénus (Rhine), notum 
flumen Germdaniae, inter altas ripas fluit. 7. Offictum 
aduléscentium est sermOnés senum cum cura audire. 
8. Marce, quid hodié agis? Quid heri agébas? Quid cras 
ages? 9. Tertia hora oppidum relinqués. Fortasse in 
carro veheris. 


LESSON 57 
AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM ROME 


Gladiatorial contests were a favorite form of popular entertain- 
ment. They were given by certain officials, especially the aediles, 
who. found in them a means of winning the approval of the pop- 
ulace in elections. Rival candidates tried to outdo one another in 
the number of pairs of gladiators contending and in the general 
expenditures for the shows.* 

Give all possible forms of ipse, sine, undique, urbe; gaudium, 
civium, eum; pugnam, vincam, eain, jam; haec, poétae. 


646. Heri ego et patruus meus in Circd Maximd ade- 
ramus, ubi spectacula ab imperatore dabantur. Multittido 
et virdrum et mulierum undique in subselliis sedébat. 
Imperator (The Emperor) ipse aderat. Maximum gaudium 
animos spectatOrum occupavit; nam spectacula publica 
eius modi nds Romanos semper délectavérunt. 

Primo certamen quadrigarum (page 151) vidimus. Id 
certamen mihi certé gratum erat. Forte neque auriga 
neque equus vulneratus est. Tandem finis huius certa- 
minis fuit et clarum signum tuba datum est. 

Statim in arénam intravérunt gladiatorés. Quam alti et 
validi viri! ‘‘Unde veniunt illi?’’ rogavi; et patruus re- 
spondit : ‘‘Sunt captivi ducti' ex Gallia et Britannia et in 
lidis gladiatoriis exercitati.1 Ad mortem suam veniunt, 


* An account of gladiatorial combats may be found in one of the following 
books : 
Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 389-406. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 243-264. 
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A FIGHT IN THE ARENA 


A rétiarius (at the left) is fighting with a secitor 


sed sine timore.”” Interim el ad eam partem Circi sé 
vertunt ubi imperator sedet dicuntque, ‘‘Moritiri? té 
saliitamus.’’ Tum sine mora pugnant. 
Non omnés (all) gladiat6rés eoddem modo armantur. 
5 Alii* réte (met) et tridentem (trident) habent; alii* galeam 
et sctitum et gladium gerunt. Non procul a nobis anus ex 
gladiatoribus adversarium (opponent) réte implicare (to 
entangle) temptabat. Alter‘ primo réte vitabat, sed tan- 
dem implicatus est. ‘‘Habet, habet,” clamant hominés 
10 qui circum mé sedébant. Nam Romani semper dicunt 
““Habet”’ si gladiator victus est. Victor super adversarium 
stat et signum imperatodris exspectat. Sed imperator 
propter clamorés populi pollicem (thumb) non vertit$ 
Vivus et laetus ex aréna gladiator currit. 


ie ge Pa EE a eh 
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647. Notes 


1. Exercitati, trained. Ducti and exercitati are perfect passive 
participles in the nominative case, agreeing with the subject, captivi, 
and are themselves modified by adverbial phrases expressing place. 
This combination of ideas is very common in Latin. The Romans 
had a regular training-place for gladiators (liidus gladiatérius). 

2. Moritiri, we who are about to die; moritiri is a future active 
participle modifying the subject of salitamus. Note the syllable 
-tir-. The gladiatorial contest began with a procession of the 
gladiators through the arena, in the course of which they passed 
before the magistrate giving the games,— or, in later days, the 
emperor,— whom they saluted with these words. 

3. Alii... alii, some... others. Balancing words of this sort are 
frequent in Latin. What does et... et mean? 

4, Alter, the other. 

5. The turning down of the thumb was a sign to the victor to 
slay his fallen opponent. 


Grammar 


648. Review of Place Ideas. The following phrases occur in 
this lesson. State regarding each whether it expresses place 
to which (whither) or place where. State what preposition is 
used, what case is used, and whether or not the verb ex- 
presses motion. 


in Circd Maximo in arenam 
in subselliis ad mortem suam 
in lidis gladiatdriis ad eam partem 


The difference between ad and in with the accusative, and 
between the two cases with in, is illustrated by the accom- 
panying diagram. 

Toward but not into: ad with acc. ¥ eid Fn i Sn 
Toward and into: in with acc. = with abl. 





Review the rules for place where and place to which 
(sections 282 and 573). 
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THE COLOSSEUM TODAY 


In this amphitheater many gladiatorial combats took place. Observe that there 
were galleries beneath the arena 


649. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

imperator, -dris, 7. emperor commander, emperor 
multitud6, -inis, f. great number 
mulier, mulieris, f. woman 
certamen, -inis, 7. contest 
tuba, -ae, f. tuba trumpet 
gladiator, -dris, m. gladiator, gladius gladiator 
verto, -ere, verti, ver- 

sus invert turn 
victor, victoris, 7. vinco victor 
clamor, clamGris, ™. clamor, clamoé noise, shout, cry 


vivus, -a, -um revive alive, living 
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650. Application of Latin to English 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


1 

a. He did not understand all the implications of what he said. 
b. He assumed at once a belligerent attitude. 

c. Abuse and contumely were heaped upon him. 

d. Nations are considering the problems of disarmament. 

e. His attention was diverted. 


2. Venire, fo come, is important for English. The advent 
oi spring is its ‘‘consing to,” or arrival. When an assembly 
convenes it comes together. A convention is a coming to- 
gether. An event is literally something that comes out, then 
an occurrence. To intervene in a quarrel is to come between 
the contestants. To contravene a law is to go contrary to it. 
An inventor is one who comes upon or discovers something. 
To prevent meant originally to arrive first, then to get ahead 
of someone else and hence to stop him. Revenue is that 
which comes back from an investment, income. 

3. Give the Anglo-Saxon heteronym of event. 

4, The difference in meaning between alius, another, and 
alter, the other (of two), is reflected in the English derivatives 
of these words. There may be any number of alien nations; 
aman may have any number of aliases. For these words are 
derived from alius, another. But a choice of alternatives as 
to a course of action to follow involves one or the other of 
two. It is, for example, incorrect to say “‘There are three 
alternative courses of action,” for ‘‘alternatives” can in 
strictness be used regarding only two choices. The expression 
“the other alternative” is redundant, because “‘alternative”’ 
means the other choice, and “the other’? repeats the idea 
unnecessarily. When something occurs on alternate days it 
occurs every second day. 

5. You should find it interesting and profitable to collect 
from the vocabularies those Latin words which have become 
English with no change of form. 
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Drill and Review 


651. Decline imperator noster and victor ipse. 

652. Conjugate verté in the present and future indicative, 
active and passive. 

653. Remembering that both in Latin and in English the 
manner of an action may be expressed either by a phrase or 
by an adverb (as, with speed or speedily), write in Latin: 


1. He will lead the legions bravely (fortitidd). 2. They will act 
courageously. 3. You were speaking with great care. 4. She speaks 
eloquently. 5. I shall come to your house with great pleasure. 
6. This war will be waged zealously. 7. You will conquer glori- 
ously. 8. The aged man was talking very wisely. 9. He spoke with 
great dignity. 


654. Answer in Latin: 


1. Ubi spectacula Romana dabantur ? 
2. Cir Romani pugnas gladiatorum cum gaudio spectavérunt? 
3. Unde veniébant gladiatorés ? 


655. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Roma caput orbis terrarum appellata est. 2. Nihil 
eds délectabit. 3. Victor nunc Otid sé dabit. 4. Duds 
gladiatorés in aréna vidi; imperatorem saliitabant. 5. Lé- 
gatum fristra petés: nOn jam in castris adest. 6. Bel- 
lum ipsum ab nobis non laudatur, sed victorés in belld 
semper laudantur. 


LESSON 58 
PERSEUS ESCAPES DEATH 


The story of Perseus will continue for several lessons. You will 
find it helpful in reading the Latin if you will get first a general 
knowledge of the whole story.* 

Give all the possible forms of haec, hoc; gratids, potestis; régis, 
diicis, régés, diicés; monéris, dicéris, diceris; mare, matre, ille. 

656. Haec narrantur 4 poétis’ dé Perseo. Perseus filius 
erat Jovis,? regis hominum et dedrum. Mater eius Danaé, 
avus Acrisius appellabatur. Acrisius cupiébat * Perseum 
nepotem suum interficere; nam propter oraculum puerum 
timébat. Oraculum eum ita monuerat: ‘tA tud nepdte 
interficiéris.”’ : 

Capit igitur Perseum adhtic infantem (child) et cum 
matre in arca incliidit (shuts in). Tum arcam ipsam in 
mare jacit. Danaé, mater Persel, magnopere terrétur; 
tempestas (storm) enim mare turbat. ‘Quid faciam?”’ 
clamat. ‘‘Nusquam saliitem perspicio. Mox mors finem 
miserae vitae faciet.”” Perseus autem in sini‘ matris 
dormit. 

Juppiter tamen haec videt et filium suum servare cOn- 
stituit. Tranquillum igitur facit mare et arcam ad in- 
sulam Seriphum perdiicit. Huius insulae Polydectés tum 


* The story of Perseus may be found in the following books: 


HAWTHORNE. Wonder-Look: ‘*The Gorgon’s Head,” pp. 8-32. 
GAYLEY. Classic Myths, pp. 208-214. 
GUERBER. Myths of Greece and Rome, pp. 240-249. 
TATLOcK. Greek and Roman Mythology, pp. 199-209. 
SABIN. Classical Myths that Live Today, pp. 250-253. 
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DANAE AND PERSEUS ARE FOUND BY A FISHERMAN 


rex erat. Postquam arca ad litus vénit, Danaé in aréna 
quietem capit. Hic post breve® tempus 4 piscatire (jfisher- 
man) Perseus et mater reperiuntur et ad aedés régis Poly- 
dectis dicuntur. 

Ille matrem et puerum benigné excipit et eis sédem 
tutam in finibus suis dat. Danaé hoc d6num libenter 
accipit et pro tanto beneficio régi gratias agit. 


657. Notes 


1. Our knowledge of stories of ancient mythology comes from 
the poetry of Greece and Rome. 

2. Jovis is genitive singular of Juppiter. 

3. Some verbs of the third conjugation end in -id: as, cupid, 
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facid, capid, and jacid. You should easily recognize the forms of 
these words occurring in this lesson. But study section 658 now. 
4. Sint, arms (lit. bosom); ablative singular of the fourth de- 
clension. 
5. Breve, shori; an adjective of the third declension. 


Grammar 


658. Verbs of the Third Conjugation ending in -i6. The 
first principal part of verbs of the four conjugations ends 
respectively in -é, -e6, -6, and -id: as, vocd, habed, diicé, 
audid. There is, however, a small but important group of 
verbs of the third conjugation ending in -id, and a few special 
points about them should be learned. 

The three verbs of this class which most frequently occur 
are capid, facid, and jacid. They end in -ié, but their present 
active infinitives are capere, facere, and jacere, showing that 
they belong to the third conjugation and not to the fourth. 
Examine the present tense of capid, diicé, and audid, and 
note the differences : 


capid, J take, am taking diicd audio 
capis, you take, are taking dicis audis 
capit, he takes, is taking dicit audit 
capimus, we take, are taking diicimus audimus 
capitis, you lake, are taking dicitis auditis 
capiunt, they take, are taking dicunt audiunt 


Observe that capid differs from dicé in having i in the 
first person singular and third person plural, but that other- 
wise it is identical with it. Observe that capid differs from 
audid in having short i throughout, but that otherwise it is 
identical with it. Learn these inflections thoroughly. 

The past progressive (imperfect) and future active of 
capid, facid, and jaciéd are conjugated like the same tenses of 
audid. Learn the principal parts, synopsis, and conjugation 
of capid as given in the Appendix, pages 25-30. 

R 
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659. 


NEw WorpD 

cupid, cupere, cupivi, cu- 
pitus 

nepos, nepdtis, 7. 

interficid, interficere, inter- 
féci, interfectus 

capio, -ere, cépi, captus 

adhic, adv. 

arca, -ae, f. 

jacid, jacere, jéci, jactus 

mare, maris, 7. 

facid, -ere, féci, factus 

perspici6, perspicere, per- 
spexi, perspectus 

dormi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus 

constitu6, cénstituere, con- 
stitui, constititus 

litus, litoris, 7. © 

reperio, reperire, repperi, 
repertus 

benigné, adv. 

excipio, excipere, excépi, 
exceptus 

sédés, sédis, f. 

accipio, accipere, accépi, 
acceptus 

tantus, -a, -um 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


cupiditas 


capture 
ark 
eject 
marine 


manufacture 


specto 
dormitory 


constitute 


benign 


ex + capio0 
sedeo 


accept, ad+cap10 


MEANING 


wish, desire 
grandson 


kill 

take 

still, to this time 
box, chest 
throw, hurl 

sea 

make, do 


see, perceive 
sleep 


determine 
shore 


Sind 
kindly 


receive 
dwelling-place 


receive, welcome 
so great 


660. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. The seeds lay dormant throughout the winter. 


b. He was overwhelmed by the rain of missiles. 


c. His actions were tantamount to a confession of guilt. 
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d. The littoral rights of the United States and Canada are pro- 
tected by treaties. 
e. In the midst of the excitement he remained imperturbable. 


2. Jacere, to throw, cast, has numerous descendants. To 
eject a person is to throw him out. To revect an offer is to 
throw or cast it back. To conjecture is to throw things 
together mentally, to make a guess; as we say, “‘to put 
two and two together.’”’ A projectile is something thrown 
forward. Explain projector. An objection to a proposal is 
something thrown against it. To inject antitoxin into the 
blood is to thrust it in. The trajectory of a cannon ball is 
the curve it describes when thrown across space. An ejacu- 
lation is a remark thrown out by a sudden impulse. To be 
subjected to punishment is to be thrown or put under it. 

3. Explain the suffixes found in captor, infancy, constitu- 
tion, victor, and version. 

4. Give the Latin plurals of the ‘following nouns of the 
third declension, pronouncing them as English words: 


apex index axis 
appendix vertex basis 


Drill and Review 


661. Decline illud litus vicinum. 


662. Write in parallel columns the present and future 
indicative active of gerd, facid, and reperid, and point out the 
similarities and differences in their conjugation. 


663. Review the personal endings of the perfect active. 
Conjugate the perfect indicative active of the model verbs. 


664. State the person, number, tense, voice, and meaning 
of 

jaciés . jacitur jacimus excipieébamur 

monés jaciémus jaciunt cupiétis 

jaceris monémus dormis monétis 
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665. Translate the italicized phrases : 


1. Boys are coming out of yonder school. 2. Wesent them away from 
the school. 3. They came from the villa to the sea. 4. Soon they will go 
into the water. 5. Send men fo the town. 6. Seek aid from your allies. 


666. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cuius filius erat Perseus? 
2. Cur Acrisius Perseum interficere cupiébat ? 
3. Quo modo avus nepotem suum interficere temptabat ? 


667. Read and give the general thought of each paragraph: 


Poétae antiqui nobis fabulas multas et notas narra- 
verunt. Inter has maximé nota est fabula dé Perses. 
Perseus infans avo non gratus erat. Oraculum enim 
avum Persei his verbis monuerat: ‘‘Tuus nepos té inter- 
5 ficiet.”” Hoc oraculum avum magnopere terruerat. Itaque 
propter timorem Perseum interficere in animd habebat. 
Sed quo modo eum interficiet ? 
Tandem hoc consilium in mentem avi venit: Perseum 
et matrem capere et in arca claudere et in mare altum 
10 jacere. Sibi dicit, ‘“S1 Danaé et Perseus capientur et in 
mare jacientur, certé submergentur (will be drowned).”’ 
Sed réx hominum dedrumque factum avi vidit et filium 
servare corstituit ; nam Perseus, ut poétae nobis narrant, 
filius Jovis erat. Celeriter Juppiter Perseum et matrem 
15 trans mare tranquillum transportat, ubi sédés tita illis 
datur. Danaé régi insulae gratias dat. . 





PERSEUS FLIES TO THE LAND OF MEDUSA 


LESSON 59 
PERSEUS IS SENT TO GET THE HEAD OF MEDUSA* 


Tell the story of Perseus as thus far related. 

Give all the possible forms of dicitur, igitur, monétur, dicétur; 
haec, hanc, hdc, hoc, his; cénsilium, Perseum, hominum, civium. 

668. Perseus igitur multOs annOs in régnd! Polydectis 
habitabat, et cum matre sua vitam laetam agébat. At 
Polydectés Danaén (acc.) magnopere amare incipiébat, 
atque eam in matrimOnium diicere cupiébat. Hoc tamen 
consilium Persed non gratum erat. Polydectés igitur Per- 5 
seum ex régnO mittere constituit.2 Tum aduléscentem ad 


*¥or a description of Medusa see Gayley’s ‘Classic Myths,” p. 208, 
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sé vocavit et haec dixit?: ‘“‘Turpe*® est hanc ignavam 
vitam agere; tii aduléscéns es. Qu6 tisque (How long) in 
med régnd permanébis? Tempus est arma capere et vir- 
tutem praestare. Hinc propera, et caput Mediisae‘ ad mé 
reporta.”’ ; 

Perseus, ubi haec audivit, ex insula discessit, et post- 


quam ad continentem. venit, Medtisam quaesivit. Dit 


fristra quaerébat; namque natiiram loci ignorabat. 
Tandem Apollo et Minerva viam ei démonstravérunt. 
Primum ad Graeds, sororés Medisae, vénit. Ab his 
talaria et galeam magicam accépit. Apollo autem et 
Minerva aduléscenti falcem et speculum (mirror) dedé- 
runt. Tum postquam talaria pedibus induit, in dera® 
ascendit. Dit per dera volabat; tandem tamen ad eum 
locum vénit ubi Media cum céteris Gorgonibus habitabat. 


669. Notes 


1. Review section 648 now. 

2. This form is perfect indicative active of the third conjugation. 
Study section 670 now. 

3. Turpe, a predicate adjective with est; it zs disgraceful. 

4. Medusa had the power of turning into stone every being that 
gazed on her face, and might be expected to kill Perseus. 

5. Aera is accusative singular of aér, which is irregular in that 
it has a Greek form for the accusative. 


Grammar 


670. The Perfect Indicative Active of the Third and Fourth 
Conjugations. The inflection of the perfect indicative active 
of verbs of the third and fourth conjugations is like that of 
verbs of the first and second conjugations. Learn the inflec- 
tion of this tense for the model verbs diicé, audio, and capis, 
Appendix, page 27. 
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ike Place Ideas 


With reference to any particular place, you may imagine 
yourself as being there, going to it, or going away from it. The 
accompanying drawing will illustrate. 





Place from which Place where Place to which 
ab or ex with the abl. in with the abl. ad or in with the acc. 


The following phrases occur in the Latin story of this 
lesson. State regarding each whether it expresses place where, 
whither (to which), or whence (from which). State also what 
preposition and what case are used, and whether the verb 
expresses motion or “rest.” 


in regnd in meo régno ad Graeas 
ex régno ex insula ~ in aera 
ad sé ad continentem ad eum locum 


The accompanying diagram illustrates the difference in 
| the ideas expressed by ab and ex with the ablative. 


From, but not from the inside: ab, 4 


——_ From the inside: ex, é 


672. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
incipid, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus begin 
matrimG6nium, -md6ni, 7. matrimony marriage 
; permaned, -ére, -m4nsi, -mansus remain 


praest6, <d1e, -stiti, -stitus prae + sto excel, exhibit 
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NEw WORD 
report6, -are, -avi, -atus 


discéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cessus 


continéns, -entis, f. 
quaero, -ere, -Sivi, -situs 


RELATED WORD MEANING 


bring back 


dis + cédo depart, withdraw 
continent continent 
inquire ask, seek 


namque, conj. for 
talaria, -ium, 7. plur. winged sandals 
magicus, -a, -um magic 
falx, falcis, f. curved sword, sickle 
pés, pedis, m. foot 
indud, -ere, -1, -ttus put on 
aér, daeris, m. air 
ascend6, -ere, -I, ascénsus ascend 
673. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The commander sent in a requisition for additional supplies. 
b. The poor reception on the radio was due to a defective aérial. 
c. The transmitter is an essential part of the radio. 

d. The beauty of the scene transcends description. 

e. He is indued with the spirit of justice. 


2. See how many English words you can find derived from 
mittere, fo send, let go. Derivatives are formed from the first 








A VOLCANO EMITS SMOKE 


and last principal parts. 
Hence some _ deriva: 
tives will contain mit(t) 
and others muss. Use 
the prefixes ad-, com-, 
dis-, ex- (€-), in-, inter-, 
intro-, ob-, per-, prae-, 
pro-, re-, sub-, trans-. 
Consult the dictionary. 


3. The interrogation mark (?) is a curious derivative of 
quaerere, to ask. It was the custom in reading a manu- 
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script to write on the margin the word quaere regarding 
any doubtful point. It meant ‘‘Ask about this,’ ‘Look 
this up.” It was abbreviated to qu. or q. This was often 
written hastily and gradually took the form ?, which we 
use today. 

4, Observe in pronouncing 4era that a and e do not forma 
diphthong, but that each vowel is pronounced separately. 
The same is true of the derivative aérial and of the related 
word aéroplane (pronounced a’ér-6). Avoid the common 
mispronunciation of the second syllable of both words. 


Drill and Review ' 


674. Decline pés, virtiis, mater, and sui. 

675. Review the perfect passive of the first and second 
conjugations (Appendix, page 28). 

676. Learn thoroughly the principal parts and the three 
stems of the following verbs, giving a derivative from the last 
principal part, if one exists. Consult the general vocabulary. 


ago dicd peto constituo 
cado duco premo tango 
cedo fluo quaero: traho 
discedd frango relinquo vado 
excedo fundo rumpo venio 
claud6 gero scand6o verto 
curro jacio ascendo vinco 
défendo mittd statud volvo 


677. Conjugate agé, jacid, and venid in the perfect active. 
Write a synopsis of peté in the third person singular, and of 
relinqu6é in the third person plural. 


678. State the person, number, tense, and meaning of 


dicit dicent dixi aget jacient jecisti 
dixit dixérunt diximus égimus jaciunt jacimus 
dicet dicétis égit agemus jecit jacis 


dicunt dixistis agit agimus jacit jéci 


a 


1 


=> 
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679. How is the ¢fo relation expressed in Latin when it is 
indirect object? when it is place to which? Write the palin 
sentences in Latin: 


1. They ran to the river. 2. They announced the victory to the 
leader. 3. His brother and sister have departed to the villa. 4. They 
are sent to the city. 5. They ascend to the sky. 6. Books were 
given to me; they were sent to ime. 7. They will hasten to the 
garden. 8. I said nothing to you. 9. He will be led to Rome. 

680. Learn thoroughly the meaning of the following re- 
lated words : 

hic, here hinc, from this place 
hic, this adhic, up to this time 
hic, to this place 


681. Read and translate: 


Perseus in regno Polydectis vitam laetam égit. In illd 
régno multOs annds permanserat. Tandem ex régno dis- 
cessit, quod réx eum misit. Sine dubio Perseus excédere 
cupivit; nam puer noOn jam erat. Praeterea virttitem 
praestare paratus erat. Rex ei dixit: ‘‘Cape arma. 
Virtiitem praesta. Mediisam quaere. Caput illius ad mé 
reporta.”’ 

Cum gaudio Perseus haec verba audivit; et sine mora 
sé armavit et discessit. Ad continentem navi vénit, 
ubi Mediisam dit friistra quaesivit. Tandem via a deis 
démonstrata est et Perseus ad Graeads vénit. Ilae eum 
benigné excépérunt et ei talaria et galeam magicam 
dedérunt. Talaribus per aera Perseus volavit. Hoc modd 
dénique ad domicilium Medisae vénit. . 
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LESSON 60 
PERSEUS KILLS MEDUSA 


Tell the story of Perseus as far as it has been related. 

Give all possible forms of hoc, héc, haec, hic; ira, arma, posted; 
periculd, Persed; dei, igni, 6raculi, ei; hominés, ducés. 

682. Maximé difficile’ erat Mediisam interficere atque 
caput eius abscidere (fo cut off). Hominés enim, si caput 
Gorgonis viderant, in saxum versi sunt.2 Propter hanc 
causam Minerva speculum? (m7rror) Perseo dederat. Ille 
igitur tergum vertit, et in speculum inspiciébat (looked 5 
into). Hoc modo in locum vénit ubi Mediisa dormiébat. 


Simul ac Media reperta est, Perseus caput eius falce sua 
363 
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abscidit (cut off). Céterae Gorgonés statim @ somnd 
excitatae sunt et ira* commotae sunt. Arma rapueérunt 
et Perseum interficere cupiébant. Ille autem dum fugit, 
galeam magicam induit; et ubi hoc fécit, ndn dititius ab 
eis visus est. Postquam hdc modo sé abdidit, 4 finibus 
Gorgonum properavit. 

Post haec Perseus in finés Aethiopum venit. Ibi 
Ceépheus illo tempore régnabat. Hic Neptinum, maris 
deum, olim offenderat (had offended). Itaque imperid® dei 
monstrum cotidié 6 mari® veniébat et hominés dentibus 
interficiébat. Ob hanc causam terror animods populi 
occupaverat. Cépheus igitur ad draculum niintium misit, 
atque a deo jussus est filiam monstro tradere. Eius autem 
filia, nOmine’? Andromeda, virgO maximé pulchra erat. 
Ubi respoOnsum oOraculi auditum est, Cépheus magno 
dolore? commodtus est. Cupiébat tamen civés suds é 
tanto periculo extrahere, atque ob eam causam imperata 
dei facere cOnstituit. 


683. Notes 


1. Maximé difficile, very difficult; predicate adjective. 

2. This is a form of the perfect passive of vert, a verb of the 
third conjugation. Study section 684 now. 

3. The mirror given Perseus was probably a highly polished 
shield. See the illustration (p. 363). Ancient mirrors were of 
metal, not of glass, the most costly being made of silver. Both 


wall mirrors and portable looking-glasses were common. 


4. Ira tells by what cause they were disturbed. In translating 
ira commétae sunt use a natural English expression. 

5. Imperid, 77 accordance with the command. 

6. Mare is an i-stem noun, and the ablative singular is mari. 

7. Nomine, literally, by name. In translating use a natural Eng- 
lish expression. Study section 685 now. 

8. In what three ways is cause expressed in this story? 
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Grammar 


684. The Perfect Indicative Passive of Verbs of the Third 
and Fourth Conjugations. The perfect indicative passive of 
verbs of the third and fourth conjugations is inflected like 
that of the first and second conjugations. See the Appendix, 
page 28. 

685. Eleventh Use of the Ablative. Respect. In the sen- 
tence “John is good at: baseball, but he fails in. science,” 
the words “baseball” and “‘science”’ tell: in what respect 
John is good and in what respect he fails. In Latin the 
ablative case without a preposition tells in what respect the 
meaning of nouns, adjectives, or verbs is true. This use is 
called specification, or respect. 

686. Review of the Uses of the Ablative Case. The ideas 

xpressed by the ablative case are more varied than those 

expressed by any other case. The frequent use of the abla- 
tive case without a preposition also makes it more difficult 
to recognize the idea expressed by an ablative phrase and 
get the thought of the sentence. Review the sentences in 
the Latin story containing the phrases given below. Then 
tell what idea is expressed by each phrase (or state what it 
tells about the rest of the sentence) ; state whether a preposi- 
tion is used, and what word the phrase modifies. 


hoc modo illo tempore 
falce sua é mari 

é somno a deo 

ira magno dolore 
ab eis é tanto periculd 
nomine 


Be sure you now know this list of uses of the ablative: 


With the prepositions dé (concerning), pro, and sine 

Place from which (whence), with the preposition a (ab) or é (ex) 
Agent, with the preposition 4 (ab) 

Separation, with or without the preposition 4 (ab), dé, or é (ex) 
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Place where, with the preposition in 

Time when, without a preposition 

Accompaniment, with the preposition cum 

Means, without a preposition 

Manner, with the preposition cum, which may be omitted when 
the noun is modified by an adjective 

Cause, with or without the preposition dé 

Respect, without a preposition 





687. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

causa, -ae, f. cause cause, reason 
simul ac, conj. simul as soon as 
excit6, -are, -avi, -atus excite arouse 
rapid, -ere, rapui, raptus seize 
fugio, -ere, fagi, fugitus fugitive flee 
abdo, -ere, -didi, -ditus hide, conceal 
déns, dentis, m. tooth 
ob, prep. with acc. on account of 
trad6, -ere, -didi, -ditus hand over, surrender 
virg6, virginis, f. virgin maiden, girl 
dolor, doléris, m. grief 
extrah6, -ere, -traxi, -tractus extract drag out, rescue 
imperatum, -i, 7. command 

688. Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -or. You have seen that the suffix -tor, mean- 
ing ‘‘one who,” is really -or and gets the t from being added 
to the participial stem of the verb, which usually ends in-t. 
There is another suffix -or (without t before it), which is 
added to the present base of verbs and has an entirely dii- 
ferent meaning. It denotes a state or condition, both in 
Latin and in English. Thus terror is from terred, I frighten, 
and means the state of being afraid, fright. Many Latin 
words in -or are used in English without change: as, terror, 
vigor, fervor. 
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Give the meanings of the following Latin nouns in -or and 
state which appear without change in English: 


amor dolor honor timor 
clamor error horror valor 


Tell which of these nouns come from Latin verbs that 
you have met. Give the verbs and their meanings. 

The Suffixes -Gnus or -inus and -icus. The suffixes -anus 
or -inus (English -an, -ane, -in, -ine) and -icus (English -7c), 
meaning pertaining to, are added to nouns and adjectives to 
form adjectives: as, Rémanus, Roman; domesticus, domestic 
(pertaining to the house). Other words of this formation that 
you have had or that you may be able to explain are 


Africanus Germanicus marinus 
aquaticus himanus rusticus 
divinus Latinus 

689. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The audion is important in the radio. 

b. We should condole with our friends in their misfortunes. 
c. He was an excitable individual. 

d. He is a very inquisitive child. 

e. He ate with a voracious appetite. 

f. He secured possession of the document surreptitiously. 


2. Explain the following derivatives of tempus, t7me: con- 
temporary, contemporaneous, extemporaneous, temporary. In 
grammar tempus appears as fense. 

3. Indolent now means lazy, idle, but it originally meant 
not grieving, not worrying, from in, of, and the root dol, to 
grieve. The “I should worry” club had its ancient members. 

4. Why is pacify spelled with c, partial with t, imperative 
with a, commotion with two m’s and tf, repetition with e and t? 

5. Collect as many English nouns ending in -o7 as you can 
and decide which are borrowed from Latin. 
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Drill and Review 


690. Conjugate fugid in the present, future, and perfect 
indicative active; cdnstitu6 in the perfect active; mitté, 
capid, and petd in the perfect passive. 


691. Review the principal parts and meanings of the verbs 
in section 676. Supply the needed verbs: 


1. Ego sought, will drag, have left, came, was coming. 

2. Tu said, were climbing, have ciosed, drove, will seek. 

3. Ile was coming, broke, will throw, heard, desires. 

4. Nos find, were leading, fall, conquered, have determined. 
5. Vos send, defended, seek, were running, will turn. 

6. Illi came, touch, will take, are sleeping, threw. 


692. State what idea is expressed by the italicized phrases 
and translate the sentences into Latin: 


1. He will fight wzth a sword. 2. He leads us with courage. 3. He 
came with his father. 4. A lieutenant is sent with horsemen. 5. We 
heard his speech with great joy. 6. He seized the book from me. 
7. The leader was speaking about the causes of the war. 8. At that 
time they were fleeing into the city. 9. They remained in camp 
because of the command of the consul. 


693. Give the meaning of the words in the following re- 
lated groups: 


clamo vinco capio sto 

conclams victor accipio circumsto . 

clamor invictus eXCiIpi0O praesto 
captivus 


694. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cur difficile erat Mediisam interficere? 

2. Qu6é modo Perseus 4 céteris Gorgonibus figit ? 
3. Quo Perseus 4 terra Gorgonum volavit? 

4. Quis deum maris offenderat ? 

5. Quid Neptinus fécit ? 

6. Quid mOnstrum cotidié fécit ? 

7. Cur Cépheus imperata Oraculi facere constituit ? 
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695. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Post longum tempus Mediisa 4 Perseo reperta est. 
2. Perseus ad terram Gorgonum 4 rége missus est. 3. Post- 
quam Mediisa interfecta est, terra Gorgonum 4 Persed 
celeriter relicta est. 4. Bellum 4 cOnsulibus gestum est. 
5. Equi albi victorés per vias Rémae vexérunt. 6. A sociis 
benigné excepti sumus. 7. Portae oppidi clausae sunt. 
8. Hieme propter undarum altitiidinem difficile erat 
Romanos navigare in mari; aestate hae difficultatés eds 
non terrébant. 9. Inopia peciiniae cupiditatem praedae 
auxerat. 10. Quod sé exercuerant, milités maxima cum 
difficultate spirabant. 11. In hac provincia totum annum 
permanserant. 12. Quo in locd sé abdidérunt? 13. Mul- 
tittidd ex agris discédet et ad mare dticétur. 


REVIEW 12 
696. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 56-60 
that are for permanent retention: 


374. abdo 388. incipio 402. propono 
375. accipio 389. indiico 403. quaerd 
376. addiico 390. interficio 404. quidem 
377. capio 391. jacid 405. rapio 
378. causa 392. mare 406. tantus 
379. cupiditas 393. méns 407. totus 
380. cupid 394, multitidd 408. trad6 
381. déns 395. namque 409. tuba 
382. discédd 396. navis 410. verto 
383. excipid 397. ob 411. victor 
384. facid 398. perdiicd 412. vinco 
385. fugid 399. permaneo 413. vivus 
386. imperator 400. perspicio 


387. imperatum 401. pés 
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697. Grammar Review 


Be sure that you have learned from the last five lessons: 


1. How the future and perfect indicative, active and passive, of 
the third conjugation are inflected. 

2. How the present, past progressive, future, and perfect indica- 
tive, active and passive, of verbs of the third conjugation ending 
in -id are inflected. 

3. An eleventh use of the ablative — to express the respect in 
which something is true. 

Decline causa, cupiditas, imperator, imperatum, pés, and 
victor. 

Name the eleven uses of the ablative you have studied. 

Make a synopsis of jacid in the third person singular, and 
of vincé in the third person plural. 

Give the principal parts of each verb in 696. 

At what points does the inflection of -i6 verbs differ fror 
the inflection of regular verbs of the third conjugation? 


698. Sight Translation 
IN THE POWER OF THE GIANT 


Dum Polyphémus in somno permanet, Ulixés multa 
consilia in animO sécum vertébat. ‘‘Qud modo,” ex sé 
quaerébat, “‘ego et socii mei ex hac spélunca ad mare vivi 
discédémus? Quo modo hoc monstrum vincam et victor 

5s ad naves fugiam?’’ Namque— ut ipse perspiciébat — né 
decem quidem hominés saxum tantae magnitiidinis 4 
porta spéluncae movére poterant (were able); neque ipse 
quidem auxilid socisrum ménstrum tanti corporis facile 
interficere poterat. Dold insidiisque fugere sine dubid 
10 erat necesse. Totam noctem (night) consilia faciébat. 
Polyphémus, postquam paucas horas dormit, é scmnd 
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sole excitatus est. Sine mora idem quod hesternd dié (as 
on yesterday) fécit. Duds é reliquis viris rapuit, corpora 
eorum dentibus frégit et dévorare incépit. Friistra enim 
Graeci sé abdiderant. Tum saxum 4 porta movit et ipse 
pedibus tardus cum ovibus (sheep) ex spélunca in agros 
discédere paravit. Eo tempore laeti animis erant Graeci; 
nam ex spélunca aperta fugere vehementer cupiébant. 
Postquam autem Cyclops saxum in eundem locum magna 
cura posuit, céteri socii déspérabant. Ulixés véro, vir 
magni cOnsili, nondum déspérabat. Hoc consilium novum 
cépit. 

In spélunca palum (stake) magnum forte viderat. Hunc 
summa cum diligentia praeactitum (sharp at the end) fécit. 
Tum, postquam céteris consilium suum proposuit, Poly- 
phémum exspectavit. 

Sub vesperum Polyphémus per agrds ad spéluncam 
ovés perdiixit et eddem modo quod (as) antea cénavit. 
Nunc sex ex t6td numero socidrum relicti sunt. Tum 
Ulixés Polyphéms6 vinum (wine) suavissimum (very sweet) 
dedit quod (which) secum forte 6 nave portaverat. Hoc 
vinum Cyclops magno gaudid accepit. Postea secundum 
et tertium pdculum (cup) postulavit : nam magna eapiale 
tate vini adductus est. 

Tandem mente ob vinum laetus Polyphémus quaesivit : 
“Quod nomine, amice, appellaris? Tuo enim beneficid 
inductus sum et gratias tibi pro tanto beneficio agere 
in animo habeo.” “*Némd (Nobody), respondit Ulixés, 
““meum nomen est.” Postquam hoc audivit, Polyphémus 
dixit, “Has gratias tibi ob verba tua agam: té post sex 
socids reliquds dévorabo.” Tum vino cibdque gravis 
_ (heavy) mox somno superatus est. (Continued on page 406) 
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699. Derivation 


1. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each 
of the following words is derived: devour, tradition, offensive, 
pedestal, inspect, quest, permanent, incipient, cuptdity, in- 
vincible, dental, trident, mariner, propose, adduce, causal, 
reverse, implicate, tube, adversary, pedometer, infant, include, 
tempest, dolorous, expedite, proposition, avert. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 


capio and vincé. 


SS 

















CEPHEUS AND CASSIOPEIA LISTEN TO THEIR FRIGHTENED PEOPLE 


LESSON 61 (Optional) 
THE CRIME OF CASSIOPEIA 


The sea monster had been sent because Cassiopeia, wife of 
Cepheus, had boasted that she was more beautiful than the sea- 
nymphs. The nymphs and Neptune were offended by her words. 

Give all possible forms of illi, mari, dei, ménstri; agrds, més; 
féminis, matris, maris, dicis. 

700. Antiquis temporibus dei et deae ob injirias dé 
hominibus supplictum stmébant.t. Quondam superbia 
(pride) mulieris inius erat causa doloris et supplici tod- 
tius? gentis. 

Cassiopéia, uxor Céphei, suam pulchritidinem iterum 
atque iterum laudaverat. ‘‘Sum pulchrior,*®” dicébat, 

373 
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*““quam omnes aliae mulierés. Sum pulchrior quam illa 
dea. Sum pulchrior quam nymphae (nymphs) maris.”’ 
Haec verba a Neptitind, ded maris, audita sunt. Illi 
- deo‘ nymphae maris maximé carae erant. Itaque deus 
5 dé Cassiopeia et gente Cephei supplicium siimere paravit. 
Cotidié monstrum é mari in agros Céphei misit. Ab hdc 
monstro et agri vastati® et hominés interfecti sunt. 
Civés timOre commodti® auxilium a rége petiveérunt. 
Ille, ut erat mds antiquoérum, draculum cdnsuluit. Oracu- 
10 lum ita respondit: ‘‘Andromedam, filiam tuam, modnstro 
tradere necesse est. Hoc modo civés et patria ex tanto 
periculo extrahentur.”’ 
Mater misera, ubi respOnsum oOraculi audivit, multas 
lacrimas effiidit (shed). Non jam illa superba erat ob 
15 pulchrittidinem. ‘‘Ego ipsa vitam meam dare débeo,” 
dixit. ““Heu mé miseram!’ Mea est culpa (fault). Poenam 
ipsa pendam.”” Andromeda autem dixit: ‘‘Ego perire (io 
perish) parata sum. Si ego a monstro interficiar, vis 
servabimini. Pro vobis et patria vitam meam dare déhed. 
20 Libenter imperatum Oraculi faciam.”’ 


701. Notes 


1. Dé... supplicium simébant, inflicted punishment on (lit. 
took punishment from). 

2. Tétius is genitive singular of tdtus, like illius. 

3. Pulchrior, more beautiful, is the comparative degree of the 
adjective pulcher. You will see the Latin comparative ending -ior 
in the English words inferior and superior. Quam means than when 
used with an adjective in the comparative degree. 

4. What case must illi ded be? What does the group tell? Can 
it be the indirect object? How is it used? Compare with Hoc cén- 
silium Perse6 non gratum erat. Review § 479. 

5. Supply sunt with vastati. ! 
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6. Timére comm6ti, moved by fear. The group is typical of many 
which you will meet. It consists of a perfect passive participle in 
the nominative plural, agreeing with the subject civés and in turn 
modified by a noun in the ablative case. If commétus means moved, 
what are the meanings of ductus, captus, and factus? 

7. Heu mé miseram, oh, poor me! Mé miseram is accusative 
case, in an exclamation. 


702. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

injiria, -ae, f. injury injury 
stmo, -ere, simpsi, 

sumptus consume take, take up 
uxor, -6ris, f. wife 
pulchritid6, -inis, f. pulcher beauty 
tillus, -a, -um non + ullus = nillus any 
consulé, -ere, -ui, -tus consult consult 
pendo, -ere, pependi, 

pénsus weigh, pay 

703. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The color was that of the aquamarine. 
b. His actions showed that he was culpable. 
c. His conduct was highly presumptuous. 


2. Think of as many derivatives as you can from ver- 
tere, fo turn. Use both the present base vert- and the par- 
ticipial stem vers-. Try the prefixes ab-, ad-, con-, contra-, 
di- (dis-), in-, ob-, per-, re-, sub-, trans-. After thinking of 
all you can independently, consult the dictionary and add 
others. Note the idea of turning which is obvious in most 
of them. 

3. Pendere meant originally to weigh, but since the value 
of money was originally estimated by weight, it came to 
_ mean to pay. To dispense justice meant to weigh it out, 
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then to deal it out. To expend money meant to weigh it 
out, then to pay it. Compensation for injuries is a payment 
or return equal to (con-) the original loss. To recompense a 
person for his services is to pay him back (re-). Pension 
meant originally a 
payment, and is now: 
used with that mean- 
ing in a special sense. 
A stipend is a sum 
of money paid for 
services. 

4. French frére is 
from Latin  frater 
and means brother. 
What do you think 
is the meaning of 
mere, pére, lune, mort, 

CONTROVERSY pont, porte, and pre- 
mier ? 

5. Give the Latin suffixes appearing in the following Eng- 
lish words and give their meanings: lachrymose, injury, in- 
jurious, humanity, resumption, protractor. 

6. Why is remitiance spelled with two ?@’s, remission with 
two s’s, and repetition with one p? 





























Drill and Review 


704. Decline in the singular potestas, fortitid6, and homé. 

705. Conjugate stim6é in the tenses based on the present 
stem; cdnsul6 in the perfect active; vincd in the perfect 
passive. 

706. Give the genitive plurai of civis, hostis, and urbs; 
the ablative singular of mare and ignis. What name is given 
to this class of nouns? What is their peculiarity? 
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707. How are means and agent expressed in Latin? Trans- 
tate into Latin the following sentences: 


1. They were aroused by injuries. 2. We were sent by the com- 
mander. 3. She was welcomed by that lady. 4. War has been waged 
by our leaders. 5. It was destroyed by fire. 6. You have been 
sought by us. 7. What was being done by you yesterday? 8. Those 
words were said by him. 9. The city was saved by its walls. 

‘708. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cur dei supplicia dé hominibus stimébant? 
2. Quae fémina dlim causa doloris erat ? 

3. Quibus verbis Cassiopéia sé laudabat ? 

4, A quo verba eius audita sunt? 

709. The following sentences contain celebrated sayings of 
famous Greeks and Romans. Read and translate each: 

1. Agésilaus, princeps Spartanus, fortittidinem civium 
sudrum ita laudavit: ‘‘Haec sunt moenia Spartae.” 
2. Agis, clarus dux Graecérum, Glim miirés altds Corinthi 
spectabat. ‘“‘Quarum féminarum,”’ quaesivit, ‘“‘haec urbs 
est?” 3. Caesar victoriam suam his verbis nintiavit: 
“Véni, vidi, vici.” 4. Réx antiquus olim dixit, ‘‘Mei 
civés numquam rogaverunt, ‘Quot sunt hostés?’ sed ‘Ubi 
sunt hostés?’” 5. Hostis ante pugnam militi Spartano 
dixit, ‘‘Hodié sdlem ob magnum numerum sagittarum non 
vidébitis.” “In umbra igitur pugnabimus,” respondit 
Spartanus. 6. Forte Lentulus, gener (son-in-law) CicerOnis 
et homo parvus, gladium magnum gerébat. Cicero eum 
vidit. ‘‘Quis,’’ quaesivit Ciceré, ‘‘generum meum ad illum 
gladium ligavit (bound) ?”’ 


a 


1 
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LESSON 62 
PERSEUS ARRIVES OPPORTUNELY 


Tell the story of Perseus as thus far related. 

Give all possible forms of mari, amici, ei, mihi, militi; tempore, 
mare, habére; potestas, lacrimas. 

710. Nunc tempus sacrifici! vénit. Andromeda, virgé 
fortis,2 ad litus producta est et ad riipem vincta est. 
Cépheus et Cassiopéia adsunt. Non procul ab eis sedent 
amici et comités eOrum. Omnés spectatorés fatum grave’ 
Andromedae déplorabant (were lamenting) nec lacrimas 
tenébant. 

At subito, dum monstrum exspectant, Perseus pervénit ; 
constitit et ubi lacrimas spectat6rum vidit, causam doloris 
commiinis quaesivit. Statim imperium Oraculi ei exposi- 
tum est et puella ad ripem vincta‘ démonstrata est. Dum 
haec geruntur, fremitus® horribilis auditur; brevi tem- 
pore® monstrum ingéns procul in mari vidétur. ‘‘Heu! 
Heu! Puellam miseram!’’? clamant omnés.’ Mox vita 
eius finiétur; nam subsidium deést. Interim monstrum 
ad litus magna celeritate properavit, jamque ad locum 
appropinquabat ubi puella stabat. 

Tum Perseus ad régem et réginam appropinquavit et 
dixit: ‘“‘Ego sum Perseus, filius Jovis. Fortis sum nec ab 
ill6 mOonstro terreor. Monstrum interficiam et Androme- 
dam ex pericul6 extraham.”’ Hoc auxilium pater et mater 
Andromedae libenter accépérunt. 


Itaque juvenis fortis gladium suum édixit (drew), et 
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‘postquam talaria induit,? in aera volavit. Post breve 
tempus désuper (from above) in monstrum impetum” 
fécit, et gladio sud collum (neck) eius graviter vulneravit. 


Tis Notes 


1. Translate this genitive by for, not of. 

2. This is an adjective of the third declension, for there are 
adjectives of this declension in Latin, just as there are adjectives 
of the first and second declensions. Study section 712 now. 

3. Grave is an adjective of the third declension modifying 
fatum. 

4, The group ad rapem vincta is similar to timére commé6Oti in 
Lesson 61. In what respect do the groups differ? 

5. Fremitus, noise; a noun'of the fourth declension, nomina- 
tive singular. 

6. What idea does brevi tempore express? What is the case? 
Since brevi ends in -i, to what declension must it belong and what 
kind of stem must it have? 

7. See section 701, note 7. 

8. Omnés is an adjective of the third declension used sub- 
stantively. 

9. In translating the perfect tense after postquam, ubi, and 
simul ac, the past perfect will frequently sound more natural in 
English. 

10. Impetum, aiiack; accusative of the fourth declension. 


Grammar 


712. Adjectives of the Third Declension. Adjectives of the 
first and second *declensions have three sets of terminations, 
that is, they have one set for the masculine, one for the 
feminine, and one for the neuter gender: as, bonus, bona, 
bonum, etc. A few adjectives of the third declension have 
three sets of terminations likewise: as, acer, Acris, acre, etc., 
sharp; but the adjectives of the third declension which you 
will most frequently meet have but two sets of terminations, 
that is, they have one termination for the masculine and 
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feminine genders, and one for the neuter gender: as, omnis, 
omne, etc., all. Some have but one termination in the nomina- 
tive singular for all three genders: as, ingéns, huge. 
Examine carefully the declension of omnis, omne, all, 
given in the Appendix, page 18. 
You will note the following points : 


1. The masculine, feminine, and neuter are alike except in the 
nominative and accusative cases. 

2. The case endings are the same as those of the nouns of the 
third declension except in the ablative singular, the genitive plural, 
the neuter nominative and accusative plural, and (sometimes) the 
masculine and feminine accusative plural. 

3. The ablative singular ends in -1; the genitive plural in -ium; 
the neuter nominative and accusative plural in -ia; and the mas- 
culine and feminine accusative plural may end in -is. They are 
i-stem adjectives. 

4. Some of these peculiarities have already been met in certain 
ncuns, which are also i-stems. 


Learn thoroughly the declension of omnis. 


713. Neuter i-Stem Nouns. Mare, sea, and _ insigne, 
banner, are i-stem nouns of the third declension. They are 
neuter gender and are declined exactly like the neuter of 
omnis. Decline each. Verify your work in the Appendix, 
page 16. 

714. Masculine and Feminine i-Stem Nouns. You have 
already noticed that certain masculine and feminine nouns 
of the third declension (called i-stem nouns) have -ium in 
the genitive plural instead of -um. This is the only special 
point about these nouns that you need to know thoroughly. 
Give the genitive plural of hostis, civis, aedés, urbs, méns, 
pons, ignis, aduléscéns, géns, caedés, arx, pars, finis, fons, 
turris, navis, orbis, infans. 

It may help you to note that these words consist mainly of the 


following classes: 
1. Nouns ending in -is or -és in the nominative singular, with 
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the same number of syllables in the genitive singular as in the 
nominative: as, hostis, gen. hostis (but not miles, gen. militis). 

a. The ablative singular of some of these words occasionally ends 
in -i instead of -e (like i-stem adjectives) : as, igni. 

2. One-syllable words (monosyllables) ending in -s preceded by 
a consonant: as, m6éns, pons, géns, urbs. 

a. The accusative plural of both classes may end in -is instead 
of -és (like i-stem adjectives) : as, urbis, finis. 





715. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WoRD MEANING 
fortis, -e fortitudo brave, strong 
rupés, rupis, f. rock, cliff 
vinci, vincire, vinxi, vinctus vinciulum bind 
comes, comitis, 7. o7 f. companion 
omnis, omne omniscient - — all 
fatum, -i, 7. fate fate, lot 
gravis, grave gravity heavy 
perveni6, pervenire, pervéni, 
perventus per + vento arrive 
consisté, -ere, -stiti, -stitus stand sitll, stop 
comminis, -e common 
expond, -ere, -posui, -posi- 
tus set forth, expose 
brevis, breve brevity brief, short 
horribilis, horribile horrible horrible 
ingéns, ingentis * huge 
finid, -ire, -ivi, -itus end, come to an 
end, finish 
désum, -esse, -fui, -futirus be wanting 
celeritas, celeritatis, f. celerity, celeriter speed 
régina, -ae, f. vex queen 
graviter, adv. gravis severely 


*The genitive singular of adjectives of one termination is given in the 
vocabularies. 
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716. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The sufferings of the patient were aggravated by the noise. 
b. The man is a Communist. 

c. The progress of the movement was greatly accelerated. 

d. The two men sprang to their feet simultaneously. 


2. Omnis, all, has already been noted in omnibus, which is 
the dative plural, meaning for all. Am emniscient person 
is one who knows everything. 
God is described as omnipotent 
and omnipresent, because He 
is all-powerful and everywhere 
present. An omnivorous reader 
devours everything. 

3. Observe that in the words 
brevity, gravity, dignity, timid- 
ity, cupidity, etc. the suffix -ty 
is preceded by the vowel 2. 
This is because 7 preceded -tas 
in the Latin words, brevitas, 
cupiditas, etc. The vowel used ! <—<—— 
in Latin is regularly preserved eT 
in English. Spell the English 
forms of ndbilitas, antiquitaés, celeritas, varietas, necessitas. 

4. Equations are called s¢mulianeous when they are satis- 
fied “Sat the same time” by the same values for the unknowns. 

5. Why is abbreviate spelled with two b’s, aggravate with 
two g’s, and accelerate with two c’s? 





Drill and Review 


717. Give the meaning of the following words: 


atque et tamen dum habeso litus 
itaque at tandem ~° tum habit6 litera 
autem — 
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718. Give the ablative singular, the genitive plural, and 
the nominative and accusative plural neuter of fortis, omnis, . 
gravis, brevis, and ingéns. See the Appendix, page 18. 


719. Decline hom fortis, tempus breve, monstrum ingéns. 


720. Conjugate pervenié in the present, future, and per- 
fect active; édiicé in the same tenses of the passive. Give the 
principal parts of vincé and vinci6. 

721. Complete the following sentences: 


1. In illd proelid (brave men) cadébant. 2. (All the rivers) pro- 
vinciae nostrae in mare fluunt. 3. Domicilia (of all the ailies) 
défendentur. 4. Oppidani (on all sides) premuntur. 5. Dux (the 
hard fate) sudrum comitum déplorat. 6. Portae (im a@ short time) 
claudentur. 7. Omnés (by that huge monster) territi erant. 


722. Answer in Latin: 


1. Ubi Andromeda vincta est? 

2. Qui prope mare aderant? 

. Quid spectatorés facieébant ? 

. Quid Perseo narratum est ? 

. Quae puella ei démOnstrata est? 
. Quid primum auditum est? 

. Quod mOdnstrum properabat ? 


723. Translate: 


1. Omnis hostis vicit. 2. Oppida edrum igni déléta sunt. 3. Civis 
suds propter virtutem laudavit. 4. Per hos montis in provinciam 
venit. 5. Navis postulavit. 


NOHO 


724. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Elephantus ingéns animal est: ingéns caput habet. 
2. Omnia fliimina ripas habent, et omnia meria litora 
habent. 3. Pauci hominés semper sunt fortés. 4. SOl ab 
‘omnibus hominibus vidétur. 5. Postquam Trdja capta 
est, victorés régi Priamo et .céteris civibus mortem para- 
vérunt. Sed Helena in Graeciam reportata est. 6.A 
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Romanis patria mater omnium civium appellata est. 
7. Aduléscentés Romani urbés Graeciae et Asiae saepe 
visitabant. 8. Comités eius fatum grave déplorant; ipse 
fortis est et interritus. 9. Quod vesper aderat, et equités 
et milités in castris continébantur. 10. Propter magnitidi- 
nem periculi gladids suds strinxerunt (drew). 11. Quanta 


o1 


nibus cara semper fuit. 13. Si facultas mihi dabitur, 
turrem scandam, namque altitudd eius mé non terret. 
14. Finés eOrum ad mare pertinent (extend to). 15..Tum 10 
princeps dixit: ‘“‘Tempus est captivds ad régem addicere. 
Jubé eds ligari et prodtci.” 16. Pater meus epistulam 
(letter) tuam servo permisit (7vtrusted). Servus ipse cum 
epistula 4 patre statim praemittétur (will be sent ahead). 
Quod timOre poenae indiicitur, ille ad té magna celeritate 15 
curret. 





PERSEUS LEADS ANDROMEDA HOME 


LESSON 63 
PERSEUS KILLS THE SEA MONSTER AND GAINS A WIFE 


Tell the story of Perseus as thus far related. 

Give all possible forms of forti, pauci, patri, ei, ménstri; breve, 
litore, dare, mare, sé, ille; gaudium, omnium, dénum, hostium. 

725. Monstrum ubi vulnus sénsit, fremitum (no/7se) hor- 
ribilem édidit (gave forth), et sine mora corpus sub aquam 
misit.1 Omnés qui in litore stabant clamavérunt; pauci 
auxilium audaci viro dare aut periculum prohibére 
parati erant. Perseus interim circum litus volabat et 
reditum? mOnstri exspectabat. Mare undique sanguine 


(blood) rubrum erat. Post breve tempus monstrum 
386 
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rursus apparuit; sed mox inter clamorés spectatorum 
acrium* gladio Persei gravius‘ vulneratum est. Tum 
iterum sé in undas misit, neque postea visum est. 

Perseus,® postquam ad litus déscendit,® primum talaria 
exuit.’? Tum ad rupem vénit ubi Andromeda ligata erat. 
Ea autem omnem spem® saliitis jam déposuerat. Juvenis 
fortis vincula eius digitis statim solvit et puellam patri 
reddidit. 

Cépheus ob saliitern filiae maximo gaudio affectus est; 
atque maximum erat gaudium omnis gentis Cephei. 
Réx, laetus quod filiam non amiserat,? pro tant beneficid 
maximas Persed é@git gratias. Praeterea Andromedam 
ipsam ei in matrimOonium dedit. Ile libenter hoc donum 
accépit. Paucds annos cum uxore sua in ea regione 
(region) habitabat et in magnd honore erat apud omnis 
Aethiopés. 

Magnopere tamen matrem suam rursus vidére cupiébat. 
Tandem igitur cum uxore sua é régno Céphei discessit. 


~ 726. Notes 


1. Misit, plunged. 

2. Reditum, return; anoun of the fourth declension, with an ending 
for the accusative singular similar to that of the second declension. 

3. For the inflection of acer, Acris, acre, an adjective of three 
terminations, see the Appendix, page 18. Observe that it is ex- 
actly like omnis except that it has a special form, acer, for the 
nominative singular masculine. 

4, Gravius, more severely; an adverb in the comparative degree, 
like dititius. Observe the ending -ius. 

5. In Latin, when a noun, like Perseus, is the subject of both 
the main clause and a dependent clause, it is usually put first. In 
English it is more natural to put such a noun into the dependent 
tlause: as, ‘““After Perseus, etc.’ In what order should ménstrum 
ubi be translated in the first line? 


— 


5 
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6. What tense sounds best in translating déscendit? 

7. If indud means put on, what does exué probably mean? 

8. Spem, hope; a noun of the fifth declension, with an ending 
for the accusative singular similar to that of the third declension. 
To what verb is it related ? 

9. Amiserat, had lost. Past perfect of a verb of the third conju- 
gation. Study section 727 now. 


Grammar 


727. Past Perfect and Future Pertect, Active and Passive, of 
Verbs of the Third and Fourth Conjugations. These tenses of 
verbs of the third and fourth conjugations are all formed in 
the same way as in verbs of the first and second conjugations. 
Learn the inflection of these tenses of the model verbs diticé, 
audié, and capid, as given in the Appendix, pages 28-29. 

728. Place Ideas. Tell the different ideas expressed by 
the following phrases occurring in the Latin story, and state 
how each idea is expressed : 


sub aquam ad litus 
in litore in ea regione 
in undas é régno 
729. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
sentid, sentire, sénsi, 
sénsus sentiment feel, be aware of 
audax, audacis audacious daring, bold, brave 
prohibeo, -ére, -ui, -itus —_ prohibit prevent, keep off 
acer, Acris, acre acrid sharp, keen, eager 
déscend6, déscendere, 
déscendi, déscénsus descend, ascendd descend 
lig6, -are, -dvi, -atus tie, bind 


dépon6, déponere, dé- 
posui, dépositus depose set down, abandon 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

digitus, -i, m. Singer 
solvd, solvere, solvi, so- 

lutus solve loosen, unfasten 
reddé, reddere, reddidi, 

redditus red + do give back, restore 
afficid, afficere, afféci, 

affectus affect, ad +facio move, affect 
amitt6, -ere,-misi,-missus d+ mitid lose 

730. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. It was impossible to reconcile the dissentient factions. 
b. The dispute became acrimonious. 

c. The defendant was absolved from all charges. 

d. The battle was a sanguinary one. 

e. He was filled with a presentiment of coming disaster. 
f. A prestidigitator entertained them. 

g. If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 


2. What derivatives can you think of from fortis? 

3. From ligdre, fo bind, come several important English 
words. A Jigament serves to connect bones or to hold in 
place organs of the body. A Jigature is a string for binding 
arteries to stop the flow of blood. To feel under ob/gation 
is to feel bound by some favor. An obiigation is a duty 
which one is bound to perform. A league (through French) 
is an agreement between two or more nations binding them 
to assist each other. A person is liable for damage which he 
has done because he is bound by law to pay for it. This 
derivation should prevent you from confusing Jable with 
likely; for example, “It is likely (not liable) to rain.” 

4. Millennium is one of the interesting derivatives from 
annus. When we speak today of the millennium, we mean 
some distant age when everything and everybody on earth 
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will be perfect. Originally it contained no such idea, but 
meant ‘‘a thousand years,” from mille (thousand) and annus 
(a year). But the Bible (Rev. xx, 6) predicts a glorious com- 
ing period which shall last a thousand years. Flence the word 
millennium came to mean any far-off period of-perfect peace 
and happiness. 

5. Why are assent and apparatus spelled with doubled 
consonants? Explain the difference (in spelling and meaning) 
between assent and ascent; between descent and dissent. 


Drill and Review 


731. Decline acer civis, proelium acre, and idem homé. 

732. Conjugate sentid in the active voice through the per- 
fect; make a synopsis of solvé in the third singular active. 

733. Complete the following sentences: © 

1. Proelium erit (short but keen). 2. Signum (by the keen soldiers) 
exspectatur. 3. (All our friends) nobiscum (a short time) manébunt. 
4. Navés 4 litore (will be unfastened). 5. Vulnus grave (of the javelin) 
sentiébatur. 6. Omnés captivi ex vinculis (were loosened and set free). 

734. Read and translate: 


1. Deis gratiae agi débent. 2. Oratidnem ab omnibus audiri 
cupivit. 3. Vehi in equis pueris et puellis gratum est. 4. Hoc dici 
non débet. 5. Imperator supplicium dé hostibus simi jubébit. 


735. Write in Latin: 


1. Stones ought not to be thrown by the boys. 2. The leader 
ordered peace to be sought. 3. The words of old men ought to be 
heard by us. 4. It is necessary for all boys to be in school daily. 
5. Not all men are brave at all times. 6. There was great common 
danger, because food was wanting. 


736. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Perseus nOn ob cupiditatem gloriae cum -mGnstro 
pugnavit, sed quod filiam réginae 4 morte servari cupivit. 
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2. Ex fato horribili Andromeda servata erat; nam grave 
erat periculum illius virginis. 3. Perseus neque comitem 
neque auxilium habuit. Sdlus et gladio armatus monstrum 
ingéns oppugnavit. 4. Brevis erat pugna; nam monstrum, 
simul ac vulnus sénsit, in undas altaés magna celeritate 
sé misit. 5. Alis Perseus in dera ascenderat et dé dere dé- 
scenderat. 6. Omnés sanguinem in undis vidérunt. Sine 
dubid modnstrum 4 Persed graviter vulneratum erat. 
7. Simul ac vir fortis ad litus pervénit, Andromeda ex 
vinculis soliita est. 8. Pater eius et mater et omnés 
comités Perseo gratias égérunt. 
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POLYDECTES IS TURNED INTO STONE 


LESSON 64 (Optional) 
THE DEATH OF POLYDECTES AND ACRISIUS 


Give all possible forms of forte, certé, ipse, ante, terrére, acre; 
multi, brevi, matri; tempus, salis, Perseus. 

737. Postquam Perseus cum uxoOre sua navem ad 
insulam Seriphum appulit (brought), ad locum contendit 
ubi! mater dlim habitaverat.2 Sed aedés erant vacuae et 
omnino désertae (abandoned). Breve tempus Perseus per 
omnem insulam matrem quaerébat. Tandem ad templum 
Dianae pervénit. Hic Danaé fiigerat et auxilium deae 
petiverat, quod Polydectem timébat, qui (who) illam in 


matrimonium dicere cupiverat. 
392 
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Perseus, ubi* timdrem matris et causam fugae cognovit, 
ira magna commotus est et in animé dé Polydecte suppli- 
cium stimere habuit. Ad régiam (palace) Polydectis sine 
mora contendit, et, ubi eo vénit, statim in atrium inripit 
(burst into). Polydectés magnopere territus est et ex atrio 
fugit. Dum tamen ille hinc fugit, Perseus caput Mediisae 
démonstravit. Réx, simul ac hoc vidit, in saxum versus 
est. 

Post haec Perseus cum uxore sua ad urbem Acrisi 
pervenit. Ile autem, ubi* Perseum vidit, magno terrore 
commotus est; nam propter oraculum® nepdtem suum 
adhiic timébat. Inde igitur ad urbem Larissam statim 
fugit. Frustra tamen fugae vitam atque fortiinas per- 
misit ; neque enim hdc modo fatum suum vitavit. 

Post paucds annos réx Larissae (at Larissa) ludds® 
magnos fécit. Multi ex omnibus urbibus Graeciae ad 
ludds convénérunt. Perseus ipse ad lidds vénit et cer- 
tamen discorum (of the discus) intit (entered). At dum 
discum ibi jacit, avum suum cast (by chance) interfécit ; 
Acrisius enim forte eddem vénerat’ et inter spectatorés 
stabat. 


738. Notes 


1. Study section 739 now. 

2. See section 656. 

3. In what order should Perseus ubi be translated? 

4. One does not usually say ‘* He, however, when he.”’ How can 
you avoid this? 

5. What had the oracle predicted ? 

6. Lidés, games, spectacles. You have already seen this noun 
used not only of a school but also of athletic contests and of shows 
in the arena. 

7. Try to think of a more natural English expression than the 
literal translation of forte vénerat. 
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Grammar 


739. Some Important Adverbs of Place to be Care efully. Dis- 
tinguished. Adverbs of place are used with more accuracy 
in Latin than in English, and when they are fully understood 
they throw much light upon the petal meaning of sentences 
which they introduce. 


e6, thither, i that place, with a verb of motion; someone is 
going to a place previously mentioned. 

inde, thence, from that place, with a verb of motion; someone 
is going from a place previously mentioned. 

ibi, there, at that place, with a verb of rest; someone 7s, or 
does something, at a place previously mentioned. 


hic, hither, to this place, with a verb of motion. 
hinc, hence, from this place, with a verb of motion. 
hic, here, at this, place, with a verb of rest. 


quo, whither? to what place? with a verb of motion. 
unde, whence? from what place? with a verb of motion. 
ubi, where, at which place, with a verb of rest. 

eddem, to the same place, with a verb of motion. 










: sc 





inde, from bi, 
that place there that place 


hinc, from this place hic, here hiic, fo this place 
740. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WoRD MEANING 
contend6, contendere, 
contendi, contentus hasten, fight 
vacuus, -a, -um vacuum empty 


omnin6, adv. omnis wholly 
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New WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

hiic, adv. hither, to this place 
cognosco, cognoscere, 

cogn6vi, cognitus agnosco learn, know 
6, adv. thither, to that place 
hinc hence, from this place 
permittd, -ere, -misi, 

-missus trust, intrust 
convenid, convenire, convention, come together, assem- 

convéni, conventus con + veni0 ble 
eddem, adv. to the same place 

741. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The enemy evacuated the town. 
b. No solution of the mystery has yet been reached. 
c. At what hour will the meeting convene? 


2. The words hither, thither, whither, hence, thence, whence, 
were once in common use. Today we ordinarily say “Come 
here,” ‘“‘Where are you going?” and ‘‘He went there,” 
whereas the correct forms with verbs expressing motion 
are, respectively, hither, whither, and thither. These words 
are in our literature, and every educated person should have 
a sense of their meaning. In translating e6, qué, and hic, 
practice using the exact English equivalent, even if you 
change it later to a more usual form of expression. Thus you 
will develop an accurate feeling for the meaning of these words. 

3. Jacere, to throw, appears in several grammatical terms. 
An interjection is a word thrown between other elements of a 
sentence without having grammatical connection with them. 
An adjective is a word thrown to, or added to, a noun; that 
is, modifying it. 

4. Give the Latin heteronym of the Anglo-Saxon down- 
cast. 
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Drill and Review 


742. Decline regid déserta and gravis discus eius. 


743. Give the principal parts and stems of cognéscé, and 
conjugate this verb in the present and perfect indicative 
active. Give its present infinitive passive. 


744. What case is used in Latin to express the idea of 
accompaniment? to express the idea of place from which? 


745. Read and translate: 


1. Qué curritis? 2. Unde vénisti? 3. Ed contendérunt. 4. Quod 
vadis? 5. Ibi sé défendent. 6. Ubi illi cecidérunt ? 


746. Read in Latin the following paragraph about the 
Vestal Virgins, who were attendants in the temple of Vesta, 
and then tell all you can in English about them: 


Aenéas, ut poétae antiqui narravérunt, secum ex ruinis Trojae 
ignem sacrum (sacred) civitatis ROmanae vexerat. Hic ignis postea 
in templo Vestae servabatur ; nam Vesta dea ignis et foci a ROmanis 
adorabatur. Quod praesidium maximum Romanis hoc igni prae- 
bebatur, necesse erat ignem magna diligentia semper servari. 
Vestalés virginés ignem Vestae curabant et servabant. Ignem 
Vestae servare summus honor erat; multae puellae ROmanae hoc 
officium cupiébant. Triginta annos Vestalés in atrid Vestae habita- 
bant. Per decem annos Vestalés docébantur; deinde decem annos 
ignem servabant; dénique Vestalés novas decem annds docébant. 
Magna erat dignitas et potestas Vestalium. Grave erat supplicium 
earum quae (who) fidae non erant. Mos erat Vestalés a pontifice 
maximo (the Pontifex Maximus) noOminari. Puellae sex annodrum 
saepe nominatae sunt. Post triginta annds Vestalés atrium Vestae 
relinquebant et domicilia sua petébant. 





LESSON 65 
THE PATRIOTISM OF DECIUS 


The readiness of the Roman to give his life for his country is 
illustrated by the story of Decius. He was a consul at a time when 
the Romans were at war with the Latins. A battle was about to 
take place, and the leaders of the Roman army had been advised 
that the side would win which suffered the death of its leader. 
Decius prornptly vowed that he would give his life. He rushed 
alone into the midst of the ranks of the enemy, by whom he was 
soon slain.* 

Give all possible forms of certé, mé, breve, mare, honére: om- 
nia, audacia, victoria, proelia. 


747. Olim Romani cum Latinis, gente finitima agris 
RGmanis, bellum gerébant. Copias magnas cOnscrip- 
serant et instruxerant. Latini autem Romanis potestate 
et numero hominum parés erant. Ante proelium antiquo 
more! Romandrum principés sacrificia fécerant.2 Omina 
autem esse* adversa reppererant. Deds esse adversds 


crédidérunt; itaque Sraculum cdnsuluérunt et auxilium — 


petivérunt: ‘‘Quo modo,” rogavérunt, “ira dedrum 4 
nobis avertétur (will be turned away) et victoria reportabi- 
tur?’’ ‘Victoriam certé‘ reportabitis,’”’ breviter + respondit 
oraculum, ‘‘si dux cOpiarum vestrarum primus in proelid 
interficiétur.”’ 

Tum Decius, inus ex consulibus, a deis auxilium his 
verbis petivit: ‘‘jane,> Juppiter, pater Mars et vos, dei 


* The story of Decius is told in Harding’s ‘The City of the Seven Hills,” 
pp. 113-114. 
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DECIUS FALLEN IN BATTLE 


deaeque, qui (who) hanc urbein ciratis et défenditis, pro 
patria et legidnibus morti mé nunc voveo.” 
Ubi haec dixit, primum diligenter sé armavit. Deinde 
in equum ascendit et sdlus in medids hostis sé jécit. Hos- 
5 tés primo audacia viri acris stupuérunt. Quocumque (Jn 
whatever direction) in equo Decius vectus est, hostés in 
eum téla jécérunt ; tum ob timOrem equitis audacis ex €0 
loco figérunt. Non dia tamen vir tantae audaciae fatum 
suum vitavit. Brevi tempore multis télis vulneratus® ceci- 
10 dit. Interim, quod hostés omnés in partés per agros fugié- 
bant, Romani acrés proelium renovabant. Mox omnés 
Latini in fugam conjecti sunt et victoria recuperata est. 
Sic morte tinius’ virl servati® omnés Romani maximo 
gaudio affecti sunt. Decius ipse propriam mercédem 
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(reward) virtiitis accépit; nam Romani hoc facto com- 
moti*® el magnum honorem postea tribuérunt. 

Paucis ménsibus hostés sé suaque omnia in potestatem 
populi Romani tradidérunt. 


748. Notes 


1, Antiqué mre, according to the ancient custom. 

2. In ancient Rome there was a class of soothsayers (haruspicés), 
who claimed to be able to determine the will of the gods by an 
examination of the liver, heart, and lungs of a victim that had 
been sacrificed. Generals and 
consuls often consulted these 
persons before a war or a 
battie. If the omens, as inter- 
preted by the haruspices, were 
unfavorable, the Romans hesi- 
tated to engage in a new 
enterprise. 

3. What usage of the in- 
finitive is this? See section 
500, note 8. Translate the HARUSPEX 
infinitive clause in two ways. 

4. Certé, certainly, and breviter, briefly, are adverbs formed from 
the adjectives certus, certain, and brevis, brief. Study section 749 now. 

5. Janus, the god of beginnings, was invoked at the beginning 
of wars. During the progress of a war the doors of the temple of 
Janus were always open; in peace they were kept closed. The 
devotion of the Roman nation to warfare is shown by the fact 
that only once were the doors closed in the six hundred and odd 
years from Numa to Augustus. 

6. The group multis télis vulneratus is similar to other groups 








' that you have met. It consists of a perfect passive participle in 


the nominative singular, agreeing with the subject (understood) 
of cecidit and itself modified by an ablative phrase. Study sections 
' 750, 751, 752 now. 

_ 7, Unius is the genitive singular of inus. Several adjectives of 
the first and second declensions (as tdtus, sdlus, illus) have a geni- 
tive and dative singular with the same endings as ille. 
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Grammar 


749. The Formation of Adverbs from Adjectives. Adverbs 
are formed from adjectives of the first and second declensions 
by the addition of -é to the base of the adjective: as, certus, 
certé; and from adjectives of the third declension by the 
addition of -iter to the base: as, brevis, breviter. By the base 
is meant that part of the adjective which is unchanged in the 
inflection of the word ; it is the part to which the endings for 
the several cases are added. 

Most adjectives of the third declension of one ending add 
-ter to the base: as, diligenter, from diligéns, diligent. 

Some adverbs are the accusative or ablative singular 
neuter of the adjectives: as, primum, jirst; prim6, at first; 
facile, easily. 

750. Participles in English. Both in English and in Latin 
there are forms of the verb called participles. 

There are in English four participles. They are illustrated 
in the following sentences : 


1. The boy, seizing the oars, rowed as hard as he could. 
Here sezzing is a present (active) participle, formed from the 


verb seize. It is an adjective and modifies the subject, bey, 
but it is also a verb, taking a direct object, oars. 


2. Being requested to leave, we did so promptly. 
Here being requested is a present (passive) participle, modify- 


ing the subject, we; but it also partakes of the nature of a 
verb in having voice. 


3. Having abandoned all hope, he gave up the search. 
Here having abandoned is a perfect or past (active) participle, 


formed from the verb abandon. It is an adjective, modifying 
thesubject, he; but it is alsoa verb, taking a direct object, hope. 


4. Having been ordered to deliver the message, he obeyed. 


i 
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Here having been ordered is a perfect (passive) participle, 
modifying the subject, he, and having voice like a verb. 

The past participle is commonly used in a shortened form 
without having been: as, ‘Defeated and discouraged, the 
enemy surrendered.” Here defeated and discouraged are 
perfect (passive) participles, equivalent to the longer forms 
having been defeated and having been discouraged. 

The derivation of participle will help you to remember the 
double nature of participles, which is very important in Latin. 
It is derived from pars, pari, and capere, fake, and the par- 
ticiple is so called because, although it is a form of the verb, 
it “‘partakes” of the nature of an adjective. 

751. Participles in Latin. Latin lacks the present passive 
and the perfect active participles. Thus, there are no Latin 
forms corresponding exactly to being requested and having 
abandoned in the second and third examples given above. 

752. The Perfect Passive Participle. The last principal 
part of most verbs, as you know, is the perfect passive par- 
ticiple, and this is the most important of the Latin participles. 
Learn the full and the short meanings of the perfect passive 
participles of the model verbs, in the Appendix, page 30. 
This participle is an adjective of the first and second declen- 
sions and is declined like bonus. 

You have already used this participle to form the perfect, 
past perfect, and future perfect tenses of the passive voice 
with some form of the verb sum. 

You have, moreover, met the perfect passive participle a 
number of times when it was not part of the main verb 
phrase, but was used as the corresponding English participle 
is used in the fourth example above: as, 

1. SenatOrés insignibus drnaiz sedebant. § 586. 

2. Sunt captivi duct? ex Gallia et Britannia et in lidis gladiatoriis 
exercilatt. § 646. 

3. Civés timOre commoti auxilium a4 rége petivérunt. § 700. 


4. Puella ad riipem vincta démonstrata est. § 710. 
R 
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In translating a Latin perfect passive participle the short- 
ened form (without the words having been) should normally 
be used. But more often it will be better to translate it bya 
clause of time, cause, condition, concession, or by a relative 
clause: as, milités vulnerati, the soldiers, when wounded, 
because wounded, if wounded, although wounded, who were 
wounded. That translation is to be selected which makes the 
best sense in the sentence. 

The most important point to remember about a participle 
in Latin is that it is an adjective, and that consequently it 
agrees in gender, number, and case with some noun or pro- 
noun. When the participle forms part of the verb, it natu- 
rally agrees with the subject. When it does not form part of 
the verb, it frequently agrees with the subject, as in the 
Latin examples given above. You will find it used also with 
the accusative and other cases. 


753. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

finitimus, -a, -um finis neighboring 
conscrib6, -ere, -scripsi, 

-scriptus enlist, enroll 
instru6, -ere, -strixi, 

-strictus draw up 
par, paris par equal 
omen, dminis, 7. omen omen 
crédé, crédere, crédidi, 

créditus credible believe 
renovo, -are, -avi, -atus re + novus renew 
recupero, -are, -Avi, -atus recover 
proprius, -a, -um appropriate one’s own, fitting 
tribud, tribuere, tribul, 

tribtitus contribute give, grant, bestow 


ménsis, -is (-ium), m. 


month, 
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754. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He displayed an aversion to snakes. 

b. The words of the old man had an oracular sound. 
c. The young man is totally irresponsible. 

d. Swift retributzons followed the offense. 

e. The boy apprepriated his brother’s possessions. 


f. He will recuperate in the South. 


g. The disparity in their ages was noticeable. 


2. The importance which the Romans attached to omens 
is seen in many derivatives which reflect their point of view. 


When we say that a meeting 
begins “‘under happy auspices,” 
we are referring to the practice 
of the Roman augur, who watched 
for omens or signs in connection 
with any new enterprise to find 
out the will of the gods. An 
“auspicious beginning’’ is one 
with favorable omens, while an 
“inauspicious happening”’ is one 
in which the omens were unfavor- 
able. When we speak of “‘inau- 
gurating a president,” we are 
using a term which refers to a 
ceremony conducted by the an- 


n i wi 




















cient augur, whose duty it was at the beginning of any public 
enterprise to consult the sacred books or watch for omens. 
The same idea is found in the expressions ‘tof happy augury” 
and ‘“‘this augurs well.”’ An ‘“‘ominous calm” is one in which 
we find an omen foreshadowing the coming storm. An “‘ill- 
omened’’ name is one that suggests a coming misfortune. An 
“abominable” sight is one that causes us to turn away from 


it (ab-) as from an evil omen. 
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3. Indicate why the participles in the following sentences 
are incorrectly used, and recast each sentence so as to make 
it correct : 

a. Flying in an aéroplane, the building looked small. 

b. Being a wet day, we skidded badly. 

c. Walking along the street, a strange sight met our eyes. 
d. Having entered the harbor, a large statue was visible. 


Drill and Review 


755. Give the meaning of the following words: 


Orare perspicere spectare imperare 
orator inspicere exspectare imperator 
oratio speculum spectator imperatum 
oraculum spectaculum imperium 


756. Review the meanings of et... et, neque... neque, 
non sdlum ... sed etiam, aut... aut. Then express in Latin: 


1. Not only men but also leaders fell in that battle. 2. Caesar 
praised the boldness of both the legions and the allies. 3. He sent 
a letter neither to his father nor to his mother. 4. Those bold men 
desired either death or a victory. 


757. Read and translate, keeping in mind the various ways 
of expressing cause: 


1. Hac dé causa bellum ab eis renovatum erat. 2. Ob illam 
causam et pedités et equités conveniébant. 3. Propter multas 
causas Galli bellum gerere in animo diii habuerant. 4. Multis dé 
causis ea regio erat vacua. 5. Vulneribus défessi eramus; tamen 
cupiditate gloriae commovébamur. 6. Propter injirias e6 vénérunt 
et subsidium petivérunt. 


758. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qué tempore R6méani sacrificia faciébant ? 

2. Qua dé causa Romani in belld Latin6 oraculum consuluérunt ? 
3. A quibus deis auxilium a Decio petébatur ? 

4, Cur hostés figérunt? 

5. Cur Decius cecidit ? 

6. Quo modo Latini victi sunt ? 
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759. Read and translate, giving particular attention to the 
participles : 


1. Milités in Galliam missi fortiter pugnabant. 2. Oppidani ab 
hostibus capti miseri erunt. 3. Ad oppidanos obsessds auxilium 
missum erat. 4. Captivos vinculis ligatos in Italiam misit. 


760. Express in Latin: 


1. Boys praised by a teacher are happy. 2. Having been wounded, 
he was no longer fighting. 3. Elected a consul, he led the legions 
into Gaul. 4. He praised the wounded soldiers. 


761. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Amicus olim Spartanum rogavit, ““Cir nill6s mtirds 
habet Sparta?’’ Spartanus respondit, ‘‘Nostra urbs 
murds optimos habet, virtutem incolarum fortium.” 
2. Num gregés (flocks) ab agricolis ex periculd servabun- 
tur? 3. Equi tuba perterriti per viam currunt. Nonne 
rotae carri frangentur? 4. Ile lhbrum meum reddidit; 
itaque librum eius remittam (J shall send back). 5. Propter 
beneficia multittidinem amicOrum habébat. 6. Equités 
nostri hostés duas horas sustinuérunt. 


REVIEW 13 
762. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 61-65 
that are for permanent retention : 


414. acer 421. coOnsisto 428. e0 

415. amitto 422. contendd ‘429. eodem 
416. brevis 423. convenio 430. expond 
417. celeritas 424. credo 431. finio 
418. cogndsco 425. depono 432. finitimus 
419. comminis 426. desum 433. fortis 


20. cOnscribo 427. digitus 434. gravis 
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435. hinc 442. pendo 449. sentido 
436. hic 443. permittd 450. solv6 
437. injuiria 444, pervenio 451. stimo 
438. instrud 445, prohibed 452. tribud 
439. ménsis 446. recupero 453. uxor 
440. omnis 447. reddo 454. vacuus 
441. par 448. régina 
763. Grammar Review 


Be sure that you have learned from the last five lessons: 


1. The forms and inflection of adjectives of the third declension. 

2. What peculiarities of declension i-stem nouns have, and what 
nouns have an i-stem. 

3. How the past perfect and future perfect indicative, active 
and passive, of verbs of the third and fourth conjugations are 
inflected. 

4. Certain adverbs of place, and how they differ in meaning. 

5. How adverbs are formed from adjectives and recognized. 

6. The nature of participles, both in Latin and in Englisn; the 
form and use in Latin of the perfect passive participle. 


Decline is princeps audax and illud factum audax. Con- 
jugate avertd in the perfect indicative, active and passive. 
Form the adverbs from Acer, fortis, miser, and longus. Give 
the fourth principal part of each verb in section 676. Con- 
jugate the past progressive and future of sum. Make a 
synopsis of cognéscé in the third person singular of the tenses 
formed from the perfect and participial stems (§ 366). 


764. Sight Translation 
ULYSSES ESCAPES FROM POLYPHEMUS 


Statim Ulixés, cupiditate fugae inductus, suds convo- 
cavit. ‘‘Habémus,” breviter inquit, ‘“‘facultatem com- 
miinem fugae; sed breve erit tempus. Cum celeritate 
agere est necesse.”’ Consilium novum sociis exposuit. 
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‘Tum ad Polyphémum somno superatum appropinquavit 
et palo praeactito (sharpened stake) oculum unum illius 
perfodit (pierced). 

Ille subit6 dolore (pain) acri € somnd excitatus totam 
regionem clamoribus magnis implévit. Neque ira défuit. 5 
Digitis Ulixem fortem capere temptavit; sed, quod jam 
omnino caecus (blind) erat, ntllo modo hoc facere potuit 
(could). 

Interim reliqui Cyclopés (parés Polyphémo corpore 
erant) clamoribus eius commodti ed convénerant. Apud 10 
portam stetérunt et ‘‘Quid agis, frater?’’ quaesiverunt. 
“Quis tibi injiiriam gravem fécit?’’ ““Ném6o mé vulne- 
ravit,”’ respondit Cyclops vulneratus. Ubi haec verba 
audita sunt, tinus é fratribus, ‘‘Si nemo,” inquit, “‘té vul- 
neravit, sine dubio consiliis deorum injuriam accépisti.”’ 15 
Simul atque finivit, omnés hinc domum contendérunt ; 
fratrem suum enim insanum esse crédidérunt. 

Polyphémus, ubi sé esse sdlum sénsit, ira magna rursus 
inductus, Ulixem omnibus in partibus spéluncae quaerere 
incépit ; sed fristra. Tandem constitit et ex cOnsuétiidine 20 
sua saxum solvit et déposuit. Ipse in porta sédit ovés ex 
spélunca agere paratus. Ut (as) quaeque (each) ovis 
eddem pervénit, tergum (back) eius digitis suis tetigit. 
Tum ovem per portam égit. Hoc enim modo Graecés 
captos a fuga prohibére spérabat. 25 

Ulixés mente callidus (crafty) facultatem fuyae statim 
perspexit. Sex ovés maximas in Ordinem instruit atque 
sub ventribus (bellies) edrum sex socids ligavit. Tum ipse 
ovés ad portam diicit. Polyphémus dolum non cognovit. 
Itaque omnés socii ex Ordine hdc mod6 excédunt. Ulixés 30 
ipse ultimus (Jas?) ex spélunca discédit. 
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765. Derivation 


1. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each 
of the following words is derived: injurious, assume, effusive, 
consist, atirtbute, audacity, soluble, expend, recuperate, expose, 
contend, instruct, community, exponent, superb, omnivorous,. 
renovate, sensory, communism, omnipresent, solution, trruption, 
permissible, prohibition, consensus, disk, convene, credence, 
edit, par, disparity, digit. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
cognésc6, sentid, and sim6. 


LESSON 66 (Optional) 
MANLIUS, OR THE PUNISHMENT OF DISOBEDIENCE 


Obedience to the authority of the state and to superiors was ex- 
pected of the Roman citizen as well as of the Roman soldier. On 
one occasion a consul even ordered his own son to be put to death 
because he had disobeyed the orders of his commanders in war.* 

Give all possible forms of paul6é, e6dem, virg6, imperi6, hdc, hoc, 
ed, st6, subitd, Jegid; vestrum, ducum, hostium, imperium. 

766. Paulo ante! fabulam dé Decid, vird forti et fideli, 
audivistis. In eddem bello Latino juvenis Romanus 
imperio patris sul ad mortem ductus est. Neque minima 
ob id factum erat laus patris. 

Initio belli imperatorés Romani— consulés enim ed 
tempore ducés legidnum erant — suis dixerant, ‘‘ Nolite 
wl6 tempore sine imperio légati aut tribtini? cum hoste 
pugnam committere.” Omnés milités ea verba audi- 
verant. 

Inter milités ROman6s erat fortis juvenis, nomine Man- 
lius, filius Titi Manli Torquati qui (who) tum consul et 
imperator legionum erat. 


Ut accidit,* castra ROmana castris Latindrum proxima 


erant. Itaque vocés hostium 4 militibus Romanis audiri 
facile poterant.‘ Praesertim clamorés cuiusdam (a certain) 
Latini saepe auditi erant. Iterum atque iterum ille clamo- 


* The story of Manlius’ punishment of his son is told in the following books: 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 112-113. 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 99-102. 
TaePan. The Story of the Roman People, p. 56. 
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MANLIUS CONDEMNED FOR DISOBEDIENCE 


ribus et vocibus magnis Rom4n6s excitaverat : ‘‘O ignavi 
Romani!” inquit. “Quis vestrum mécum*® pugnam com- 
mittet? Quis vestrum ex miris castrorum venire audeébit ? 
Ego Mettius invictus et paratus std, sed vos Romani 

5 titi intra mitirds permanétis. Quam ignava corda ha- 
betis!”’ 

His vocibus iratus et imperi cOnsulum oblitus,® Manlius 
acer tandem ex miiris cucurrit et cum Latino pugnam 
commisit, eum cecidit, arma spoliavit (stripped off).’ 

10 Consul autem, ubi arma hostis et filium suum victdrem 
vidit, ‘‘O .mi fili,” inquit, “‘offictum militis est imperia 
ducum memoria tenére. Necesse est té graverm poenam 
pendere. Lict6rés,2 ad mortem hunc dicite.’’ Consulés 
enim potestatem eius modi jure proprio habébant. 
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767. Notes 


1. Paul6 ante, a little while ago (lit. before by a little). 

2. With each legion went six tribiini, tribunes, who were some- 
times given command of the legions. The military tribunes, 
however, were not trained soldiers so much as 
officers in training. Usually they were young 
men from the most influential families of Rome, 
who sought this way of starting on a public 
career. 

3. Ut accidit, as it happened. 

4. Poterant, were able, could. 

5. To what words is the preposition cum at- 
tached ? 

6. Imperi oblitus, forgetful of the order. 

7. The arms and other equipment taken from 
a vanquished foe made a trophy of which the 
victor was proud. 

8. Lictors were attendants of the higher 
magistrates at Rome. The number of lictors 
varied with the rank of the magistrate, a consul 
having twelve. The lictor carried a bundle of 
rods, called fascés, tied around an ax, as a sign sleds 
of the power of the official to punish wrongdoers. LICTOR 
These fasces became symbols of authority and 
are still so used. The design occurs on our more recently minted 
ten-cent pieces and is sometimes used elsewhere. The Fascists of 
Italy derive their name from the fasces, which they use as asymbol. 








768. Vocabulary 
NEw WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
fidélis, -e fidelity faithful 
laus, laudis, f. laudo, laud ~— praise 
tribiinus, -i, ™. tribune tribune 
committ6, committere, commit, mitto join together, intrust; 
commisi, commissus with pugnam, engage in 


accidG, accidere, accidi,— accident,cadd happen, befall 
vOx, vocis, f. vocal voice, word 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
cor, cordis, 7. cordial heart 
caed6, -ere, cecidi, caesus suicide kill 
lictor, lict6ris, ™. lictor lictor 
jus, juris, 7. justice right, law, power 
Grammar 


769. Three Similar Latin Verbs. Cadere, to fail; caedere, 
to cut or kill; and cédere, to go or yield, are likely to be con- 
fused unless they are thoroughly mastered. This is especially 
true of the compounds of caedé and cadé, both of which 
become -cido in compounds. Caedd, however, becomes -cidé, 
while cadé becomes -cid6. 

Learn thoroughly the principal parts of the simple verbs, 
with an English derivative from the last principal part of each : 


cédo, yield, go cédere cessi cessus (processio7) 
caed6, cut, kill caedere ceci di caesus (77¢1s10”) 
cado, fall cadere ce’ cidi casus (occasion) 


Learn thoroughly the following compounds of these verbs, 
noting carefully that ae of caedé becomes i, while the a of 
cad6 becomes i. The é of cédd, being long, does not change in 
the compounds. 

Compounds of cédé: 

discéd6, go apart, withdraw discédere discessi discessus 
excédd, go out, depart excédere excessi excessus 

Compounds of caedé: 

abscido, cut off abscidere absci’di abscisus 
occid6, cut down, kill occidere occi’di  occisus 

Compounds of cad6: 


accido, befall, happen accidere ac’ cidi 
occid6, fall, set (of the sun) occidere  oc’cidi occadsus 





Observe also that the thivd principal parts of caed6é and cadé have an 
extra syllable made by repeating the letter c with the vowel e, which the 
compounds do not have. 
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770. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. An abominable crime had been committed. 
b. The court has full jurisdiction in the case. 

2. Cédere, io go, yield, has many derivatives, always with 
the vowel e. Give the principal parts of cédé and procédo. To 
proceed is to go forward. The antecedent of a relative pro- 
noun goes before it. An ancesior is a forefather, one who has 
gone before (ante-). To intercede for 
someone is to go between him and 
the person in authority. The cession of 
territory by a conquered nation is the 
yielding of it. Observe that compounds 
have the idea of going, while deriva- 
tives from the simple verb have the 
idea of yielding. 

3. Caedere, to cut, kill, appears in 
English in compounds only and with A CASCADE 
the change of ae to 7 that occurs in the 
Latin compounds also. Give the principal parts of caedé and 
occidd. Suicide is the killing of oneself; homiczde, the killing 
of aman; regiczde, the killing of a king; fratriczde, the killing 
of a brother. When a surgeon makes an inc/sion, he cuts into 
the body. An incisive remark is cutting, penetrating, sharp. 

4. Cadere, to fall, has English derivatives both from the 
simple verb with the vowel a and from compounds with the 
vowel 7. Give the principal parts of cadé and accido. A 
decadent nation is falling away from its earlier greatness. 
An accident is something that happens or befalls. Two events 
coincide when they fall in together. Observe that both the 
Latin cadere and the English fall develop the idea of hap- 
pening. Thus accident and befall are counterparts. 

5. Why are accident and accede spelled with two c’s? 

6. Heartv is the exact Anglo-Saxon heteronym of cordial. 
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Drill and Review 


771. Decline magna vox, tribiinus Acer, and lictor fortis. 
772. Make a synopsis of vehé in the third person singular. 
773. Answer in Latin: 

1. Qui ducés legidnum erant ? 

2. Quis erat pater juvenis Manli? 

3. Cur Manlius cum Latino pugnavit? 

4. Cir consul filium ad mortem misit ? 

5. Quam potestatem cdnsulés in bello habuérunt? 
774. Translate, noting the participles carefully : 


1. Oppida 4 ROmanis capta saepe déléta sunt. 2. Moniti dé 
periculd in domiciliis manébamus. 3. Tum signum datum audivit. 
4. Peditibus victis cibus datus est. 5. Injiriis incitati Galli beilum 
renovabant. 


775. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Servi, cir liberds meds diligenter non citravistis? 
2. Sine mora auxilium ad civitatés finitimas missim erat. 
3. Nuntii ab sociis ad principem vénerant et ita dixerant: 
*“Mox praesidia oppiddrum nostrdrum victa erunt et op- 
pida ipsa ab hostibus Acribus capta erunt.” 4. Antea illi 
liberi erant; sed in finibus suis nOn jam manébant. 
5. Ibi nullos libros reppererat. 6. CognOdvit milités esse 
fortés. 7. Forte oppidum parvum oppugnatum erat et 
incolae fugati erant. 8. Nos ita monuerat: “Hic manéte. 
Cupio vos hic manére.”’ 9. Tribtinus tuo imperio inductus 
antecessit (went ahead). Quis succédet (well follow)? 
10. Legidnés inde prdductae ad flimen magnae [atitiidinis 
pervénerant. 11. Imperator omnem exercitum eddem 
praemittit. 12. Cupiditate praedae adducti nostri finitimi 
ex suis finibus discédébant. 


LESSON 67 


PAPIRIUS AND FABIUS 


The success of the Romans in the wars that they fought with the 
neighboring tribes as they were extending their territories was un- 
doubtedly due in no small part to the strict discipline they had over 
themselves in both civil and military affairs. The following story 
of Papirius and his master of horse illustrates the severity of Roman 
discipline by showing that not even a success in the field could make 
up for disobedience to the orders of a superior officer. The following 
selection, and those in the next two lessons, are connected with the 
Samnite wars.* 

Give all possible forms of fortis, audivistis, amicis, his; militem, 
militum, equitum, equum, iddneum, bellum; legid, populd. 

776. Bella quae (which) Romani cum Samnitibus gessé- 
runt maximeé nota sunt. 

Samnités, géns fortis et maximé bellicdsa, in inferiore! 
parte Italiae habitabant. Finés edrum in montibus erant. 
Montani — hanc enim sententiam fortasse audivistis — 
semper sunt liberi.2 Samnités igitur cOpias coégérunt 
atque contra Romanos diti et acriter pugnaverunt. Tria*® 
bella cum his 4 ROmanis geri‘ necesse erat. Viginti et 
duds* annds ROmani et Samnités in secundo bello pugna- 
verunt. 

In hoc bello Papirius Cursor dictator® creatus erat. 
Post breve tempus eum ad urbem Romam contendere 
necesse erat. Antequam (before) castra sua reliquit, 
Fabium Rullianurn, qui (who) magister equitum légatus 

* The story of the Samnite wars is told in Tappan’s ** The Story of the Roman 


People,” pp. 55-58. 
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erat (had been appointed), ad sé vocavit: ‘‘Dum ego a 
castris aberd,’’ inquit, “‘tti es imperator cOpiarum nos- 
trarum. Etiam si occasiO (opportunity) iddnea erit, ndli 
pugnam committere.’”’ Tum ad urbem discessit. 

Accidit autem tempus proelid iddneum, neque Fabius 
dubitavit pugnam cum Samnitibus committere. Fortiina 
Romanos jiivit; magister equitum magnam victoriam 
reportavit. . 

Ubi victoria Fabi acris in urbe cognita est, Papirius ira 
commodtus quod magister equitum imperatum dictatoris 
facere rectisaverat et legés moresque populi Romani negleé- 
xerat, in castra contendit. Postquam eo pervénit, Fabium 
capitis damnavit.® At ille in urbem fugit, ubi victor recéns 
a populo6 magnopere laudatus est. Praeterea favore’ 
(favor) populi et vocibus’ militum poena liberatus est. 
Papirius autem ipse ab amicis iratis Fabi paene (almost) 
interfectus est. 

rit Notes 


1. Inferisre, lower. What word must it modify? In what de- 
gree of comparison is it? 

2. See page xxxi. 

3. Tria modifies bella. The Roman numerals tinus, one, duo, 
two, and trés, three, are declined. Study section 778 now. 

4. Geri, to be waged, is present passive infinitive of geré, a verb 
of the third conjugation. Study section 779 now. 

5. Dictator is a predicate noun. Study section 780 now. 

6. Capitis damnavit, condemned to death. 

7. What idea is conveyed by these ablatives? 


Grammar 


778. Numerals. You have been meeting numerals fre- 
quently in the Latin stories. They are of two kinds: the 
series tnus, one, duo, two, trés, three, etc.; and the series 
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primus, jirst, secundus, second, tertius, third, etc. First, 
primus, second, secundus, etc. are called ordinals because they 
indicate order or rank (6rd6). One, tinus, two, duo, etc. are 
called cardinals. Cardinals tell how many; ordinals, which 
one in order. 

The ordinals — as, primus, secundus— are adjectives of 
the first and second declensions and are declined like bonus. 

All the cardinals up to 200 are indeclinable adjectives 
except tinus, duo, and trés. 

Learn to count in Latin from 1 to 20 and then by tens to 
100. Practice on these numerals until you can give them 
fluently. Practice also on the ordinals from primus to decimus. 
See the Appendix, page 24. 

Learn the declension of anus, duo, and trés as given in the 
Appendix, pages 18, 19. In what number only is anus de- 
clined? In what number are duo and trés declined? Observe 
that the nominatives masculine and neuter of duo are alike, 
Note that trés is declined exactly like the plural of omnis. 


779. Form of the Present Passive Infinitive. The present 
passive infinitives of the four conjugations end respectively 
in -ari, -éri, -i, and -iri: as, vocari, to be called; monéri, to be 
warned; dici, to be led; .audiri, to be heard. Note that each 
one is formed by changing final -e of the present active 
infinitive to -i, except in the third conjugation, where -er- is 
dropped: as, agere, to drive, agi, to be driven; claudere, to 
close, claudi, to be closed. 

Revievy the present active infinitives and the present 
passive infinitives of the model verbs (Appendix, page 30). 


780. Predicate Nouns and Adjectives. A predicate noun or 
adjective occurs in Latin, as in English, with two classes of 
verbs: 

1. Verbs of no voice, such as be, become, seem, appear: as, 
Miles erat, he was a soldier; Flamen altum vidétur, the river 
seems deep. 

R 
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2. Certain verbs in the passive voice, such as name, choose, 
call, make, elect: as, Amicus appellatus est, he was called a 
friend; Cénsul creatus est, he was elected consul. 

When verbs of the second class are used in the active 
voice, they may have a direct object and a predicate accusa- 
tive: as, Eum régem creavérunt, they elected him king. 

781. The Uses of the Dative Case. You have now met the 
following uses of the dative: 

1. Indirect object. This tells to whom something is given, 
offered, etc. 

2. The dative with adjectives meaning near, also like, 
pleasing, fit, friendly, and their opposites. This tells to whom 

(or to what) something is near, like, pleasing, etc. 

3. Reference. You have also met the dative where that 
case is used to tell the person for whom something is done or 
to whom something is referred: as, Mihi flimen altum vidé- 
tur, to me the river seems deep. This usage has not been pre- 
viously identified for you. 

The three ideas expressed by the dative case in Latin may 
be expressed similarly in English, that is, by the objective 
case without a preposition. When the objective case is so 
used in English, it may be called dative. 

Indirect object: I gave him a book. 


Dative with adjectives: 1 am like him; they are near us. 
Reference: I bought him a hat. 


These three ideas may also be expressed in English with 
prepositions. Recast the above sentences, using prepositions. 
Which method is more like the Latin method ? 


782. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WorD MEANING 
mons, montis, m. mount mountain 
cogo, -ere, Coégi, coactus collect, compel 


acriter, adv. acer sharply, fiercely 


Bae ae 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
viginti, 2mdecl. num. twenty 
etiam si, conj. even if 
léx, légis, f. legal law 
neglego, neglegere, negléxi, 

negléctus neglect neglect 
damn, -dre, -avi, -dtus condemn condemn 
recéns, -entis recent recent 


783. Stems of Nouns and Adjectives of the Third 
Declension in English Derivatives 


LATIN NOUN OR ADJECTIVE ENGLISH DERIVATIVE GENITIVE SINGULAR 


infans infant infantis 
litus littor-al Ittoris 
pés ped-al ‘pedis 
virgo virgin virginis 
acer acr-id acris 
omen omin-ous ominis 
audax audac-ious audacis 
mons Mont-ana montis 
léx leg-al légis 


Observe that legislature preserves the genitive singular of 
léx, and jurisdiction the genitive singular of jis. 


784. Application of Latin to English 


1. Expiain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The reasons that you gave seemed cogent to all of us. 
b. Solon was a famous legislator of the 
Greeks. 
c. He has received the appointment as 
adjutant. 
d. This neglect of duty was considered a 
_ serious dereliction. 
e. He was quickly relegated toa position WHY IS THIS FIGURE 
. Of little importance. A QUADRILATERAL? 
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2. Decide whether the following words come from cadere, 
caedere, or cédere, and explain their meanings: 
recede, incident, excision 


3. Give the Latin numeral related to each of the following : 


trio October quinquennial September 
decennial millennium November unit 
quadrilateral December centennial septet 


4, Give the Latin ordinal related to each of the following : 


quarter sextant octave octavo 
decimate tertiary sextet quarto 
primary quintet decimal duodecimo 


5. What is meant by saying that a man is a sexagenarian? 
an octogenarian? a nonagenarian? a cenienarian? . 
6. Give the meaning of the following Italian numerals: 


quattro uno otto nove sette 
sei dieci tre cinque due 


7. The words used in counting by our Aryan forefathers, 
from whose language both Latin and Anglo-Saxon are de- 
rived, account for the resemblance between nine and novem, 
eight and octé, three and trés, one and anus, seven and septem, 
two and duo, six and sex. These words are all derived from 
the common ancestral language. 


Drill and Review 


785. Decline léx nova, mons ingéns, and vox clara. 

786. Inflect neglegé in the tenses based on the perfect 
stem. Make asynopsis of committé in the first person plural. 

787. Count in Latin from one to twenty. 
- %88. Read and translate: 

1. Hic trés orationés habuit. 2.In ripis illius fliminis tnde- 
cim naves aedificatae erant. 3. Celeriter octd legidnés ex finibus 
eorum excédent. 4. Duodecim lictorés ante cOnsulem ambulabant. 
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5. Impedimenta quinque legidnum ibi relicta erant. 6. Tredecim 
adul€scentés hiic pervénerint. 7. Duodéviginti equités integri erant. 
8. Exemplum winius viri dudbus consulibus gratum erat. 


789. Write in Latin: 


1. Sixteen scouts had been sent toward the mountain. 2. Nine- 
_ teen men fell in that fight. 3. The soldiers of the three legions had 
been led out to the same place. 4. He descended from the moun- 
tain with two companions. 5. Ten and ten make twenty. 6. When 
condemned by his father, the young man was led away to punish- 
ment. 7. Because condemned by his father, he was slain by the 
lictors. 8. Although condemned by his father, he was praised by 
his friends. 

790. Review the forms of the interrogative pronoun 
(Appendix, page 22). 

791. Give the present infinitives, active and passive, of 
créd6, doced, renové, vincid, and vincé. 

792. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Olim discipulus Aristotelem (Aristotle, a famous 
Greek teacher and writer) rogavit, ‘‘Quid est amicitia?”’ 
Ille respondit, ‘‘Unus animus in dudbus corporibus.”’ 
2. Diés (day) est spatium viginti quattuor horarum. 
3. Inter Romulum et Remum contentio (disagreement) 
erat dé nomine urbis novae. Remus primo in caelo sex 
vulturés (vultures) vidit. Sed Romulus postea duodecim 
vidit. Sic Ro6mulus, victor ob hoc 6men, urbem ROmam 
vocavit. 


793. Explain the case of the italicized words: 


1. Caesar consul credtus est. 2. Mihi picttira pulchra vidétur 
(seems). 3. Eis libros multds dedi. 4. Galli Germanis propinqui 
erant. 5. Vadis dona sunt grata. 6. Luciusest amicus meus. 7. E7s 
amici non erant. 8. Ille collis casiv?s iddneus non erat. 9. Lingua 
Latina willis puellis facilis (easy) vidétur (seems). 10. Ille puer 
appellatur Marcus. 
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794. See if you can give the meaning of the following 
quotations, the words of which may be familiar to you: 


1. Pace tua. 2. Fortés fortiina juvat. 3. Ex animo. 4. Errare 
est himanum. 5. Vita sine literis mors est. 6. In hoc sign6 vincés. 
7. Vera amicitia est inter bonds. 8. Numquam periculum sine 
periculd vincitur. 9. Véritas vos liberabit. 10. Facta, non verba. 
11. Vir bonus patriam amat. 12. Non sibi sed omnibus. 13. Dux 
fémina facti. 14. Industria est initium sapientiae. 15. Pro ris et 
focis. 16. Post proelium praemium. 17. Accipere quam (than) facere 
injuriam praestat (it is better). 18. Semper paratus. 19. Laborare 
est Ordre. 20. VictOria patientiam cordnat (crowns). 


LESSON 68 
THE DISASTER AT THE CAUDINE FORKS 


In the Second Samnite War four legions of Romans, under the 
command of the consuls, marched into an ambush set by Pontius, 
leader of the Samnites. When they saw themselves surrounded, the 
Romans surrendered under the terms offered by the enemy. 
Pontius was advised by his father either to slay all the captured 
Romans or to send them all away unharmed; but he preferred to 
humiliate the Romans by “sending them under the yoke,” in addi- 
tion to forcing conditions that the Senate later refused to ratify.* 

Give all possible forms of gu6, cui, qui, ei; eius, quibus; haec, 
hae; id, illud; cOépids, celeritas, eas. 

795. Romani in secundo bello 4 Samnitibus victi et sub 
jugum missi sunt.! Non saepe tantum dédecus Romanis 
accidit.? 

Papirius Cursor, qui* Fabium fristra damnaverat, non 
jam dictator erat. Titus Veturius et Spurius Postumius, 
qui* consulés eius anni délécti erant, bellum gerébant. Hi 
cum quattuor legidnibus praemissi iter forte faciébant ad 
oppidum socidrum qauod* 4 Samnitibus obsideébatur. Via 
qua* cOpiae diicébantur erat per angustias (a@ pass) mon- 
tium, quae’ Furculae Caudinae‘ appellatae sunt. 

Consulés, postquam in angustias cum legidnibus per- 
venérunt, viam saxis et arboribus irapediri® invéné- 
runt. Tum praesidium hostium in collibus proximis et 
silvis vidérunt.; nam in his angustiis Samnités insidias 

* The story of the disaster at the Caudine Forks is told in the following books: 


GUERBER. The Stery of the Romans, pp. 112-115. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, p. 57. 
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SENT UNDER THE YOKE 


paraverant. Itaque duo cOnsulés et quattuor legionés 
(decem milia® militum) et duodecim tribini militum et 
centum equités circumventi sé in potestatem hostium 
tradidérunt. 

Gaius Pontius, qui tum dux poténs Samnitium erat, ad 
patrem nuntium misit. ‘Quid,’ rogavit per nuntium, 
‘““dé’? his Romanis faciam?’’ Senex celeriter respondit : 
*““Aut omnés interfice aut incolumés omnés libera. Ei 
Romani quos liberaveris® laeti ob beneficium pacem cum 
Samnitibus habebunt.” Consilium quod pater prudéns 
dederat neque Pontio neque Samnitibus placébat.? Itaque 
a Romanis durads condicidnés pacis Pontius postulavit, 
quas illi accéperunt. Tum omnés Romani sub jugum 
missi sunt. 
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796. Notes 


1. Two spears were set up in the ground, and a third was fas- 
tened across them in such a way as to make a sort of arch, beneath 
which the conquered enemy were forced to march with bended 
shoulders as a symbol of subjection. 

2. RomAanis accidit, happened to the Romans. 

3. Qui is the masculine singuiar nominative of the relative pro- 
noun qui, quae, quod, who, which, that. You have met it several 
times. Study sections 797 and 798 now. 

4, Furculae Caudinae, Caudine Forks. 

5. What form of the verb is impediri? What is its meaning? 
What is its subject? Translate viam impediri invénérunt in two 
ways (§ 500, n. 8). 

6. Mille, a thousand, is not declined in the singular. The plural 
milia is a noun declined like the neuter plural of omnis, and is. 
always followed by a noun in the genitive. (See Appendix, 
page 19.) 

7. Dé, with, about. 

8. In what tense is this verb? What tense in English will best 
convey the idea? 

9. Placébat, pleased. This verb has its apparent object in the 
dative case, as if it meant was pleasing to. The expression “if you 
please,’”’ in which please seems to have an unusual meaning, meant 
originally ‘‘if it please you.”” You was really dative, like Samnitibus 
in this sentence. Later you will meet other verbs with which the 
dative is similarly used. 


Grammar 


797. The Relative Pronoun. A relative pronoun connects a 
subordinate clause (used as an adjective) with a noun or pro- 
noun, called the antecedent, in the main part of the sentence. 
In the sentence ‘‘The man who is walking is Flaccus,” man. 
is the antecedent of the relative pronoun who, which intro- 
duces the relative or adjective clause who 1s walking, telling 
what man is meant. 

In English the relative pronouns are who (possessive, 
whose; objective, whom), which, that. Qui has the meanings 
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of the three English relatives. The translation who may be 
given only when the reference is to persons, and which only 
when the reference is to things; ‘hat may be used to translate 
qui referring to either persons or things. 

Learn the following inflection of qui, noting what points 
will assist you most in learning it. Note also the common 
translations. 


Singular Plural 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 


who, which, that 


Gen. cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum qudrum 
of whom, whose, of which 


Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
to or for whom (which) 


Ace. quem quam quod quos quas quae 
whom, which, that 


Abl. qué qua quod quibus quibus quibus 
with, from, by, in whom (which) 


Hereafter, when you meet a form of either quis or qui in 
your reading, you must decide whether the word is relative 
or interrogative. Remember that the relative introduces a 
subordinate part of the sentence, a dependent clause, while 
the interrogative, in the Latin you have thus far studied, 
introduces the main part of the sentence, or the independ- 
ent clause. 

798. The Agreement of the Relative Pronoun. The relative 
pronoun both in English and in Latin agrees in gender, 
person, and number with its antecedent, but its case is de- 
termined by its use in its own clause. Explain the case of 
the relative pronoun in the following sentences : 
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The boy who just came in is a new pupil. 

I have a friend whose name is Arthur. 

This is the boy to whom you gave the letter. 
The girl whom you saw is my sister. 

This is the man whom you invited to come. 


The familiar rule that a verb must agree with its subject 
in person and number applies equally when the subject is a 
relative pronoun; but remember that the person and num- 
ber of a relative pronoun are determined by the antecedent. 

Explain the person and number of the verbs of the relative 
clauses in the following sentences : 


It is I who am to blame. 
It is they who are to blame. 
It is he who 7s to blame. 
It is you who are to blame. 


Study the following sentences, which illustrate the use of 
the relative pronoun in Latin: 

Vir qui ambulat est Flaccus, the man who ts walking is 
Flaccus. Here qui is masculine singular to agree with vir; 
and it is nominative because it is the subject of ambulat, 
the verb of the dependent clause. 

Liber quem habeG est tuus, the book that I have is yours. 
Here quem is masculine singular to agree with liber; and 
accusative case because it is the object of habed. 

Féminae quarum filii laudantur sunt laetae, the women whose 
sons are praised are happy. Here quarum is feminine plural 
‘to agree with féminae; and genitive because it possesses filii. 

Nos, qui cdnsulés sumus, poenas dabimus, we, who are the 
consuls, will pay the penaliy. Were qui is masculine plural, 
first person, to agree with its antecedent, nis; and sumus is 
in the first person plural to agree with the subject, qui. 

Learn the following statement : 


A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, person, 
and number, but its case is determined by its use in its own clause. 
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799. Vocabulary 


NEw Worp RELATED WORD 
jugum, -i, 7. 
dédecus, dédecoris, 7. 
délig6, -ere, -légi, -léctus 
praemitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus 
iter, itineris, 7. 
qui, quae, quod, rel. pron. 


MEANING 
yoke 
disgrace 
choose 
send ahead 
journey, march 
who, which, that 


arbor, arboris, f. arbor tree 
invenio, invenire, invéni, in- 

ventus in + venio Jind, come upon 
mille, 7zdecl. in sing.; plur. 

milia, milium millennium thousand 
centum, 7vdecl. century hundred 
circumvenio, -ire, -véni, 

-ventus surround 
poténs, -entis potent powerful 
incolumis, -e safe, unharmed 
pridéns, -entis prudent wise 

800. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His arrival at the same time was quite fortuitous. 


b. Their conjugal harmony was rarely disturbed. 


c. The itinerary of the president has not yet been decided upon. 


2. Explain the derivation, including prefix, root, and suffix, 


of secession, prudence, and potency. 


3. Conjugation is so called because it is a yoking together 


of the stem, tense sign, and personal endings. 


4. Subjugate is derived from sub, under, and jugum, yoke. It 
preserves a picture of the humiliating act which the Roman 
army at the Caudine Forks was forced to perform. To szb- 
jugate a nation is, literally, to force it to go under a yoke. 
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5. Errors in the use of the relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns are common in English. They consist mainly of mis- 
takes in the case of who and in agreement. 

State which of the forms in parentheses in the following 
sentences is correct and give the reason for your choice: 


a. He was the one man (who, whom) all respected. 

b. He is one of the best players who (was, were) out for the team. 
c. He is the best player who (is, are) out for the team this year. 
d. He is one of those (whom, who) I thought would succeed. 

e. (Who, Whom) do you wish to see? 


Drill and Review 


801. Give the meaning of the following words: 


sum absum animus mater jacio, jacere 
sumo adsum amicus mare jace6d, jacére 


802. Decline id iter longum, arbor pulchra, and mille. 


803. Give the principal parts and the stems of venisd, and 
make a synopsis of it in the third person singular of the 
active voice. Review the conjugation of the indicative of 
sum, in the Appendix, page 31. 

804. What is the rule for the agreement of a verb? of an 
adjective? of a relative pronoun? 


805. Give the reason for the gender and number, and for 
the case, of the italicized words, and express them in Latin: 

The man whose son I see; to whom I give the books; by whom I 
am aided; whom I aid. 

The books by which Iam taught; which I have; in which I read. 


The cities from which we came; that were captured; to which we 
went. 


806. Account for the gender, number, and case of the 
relative pronouns in the following sentences, and translate: 


1. Libri quibus doceor novi sunt. 2. Novi libri quds amicus 
mihi dedit mé délectant. 3. Gladius quo miles Romanus pugnabat 
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latus et brevis erat. 4. Hi milités, qui 4 pugna procul aberant, 
integri et incolumés erant. 5. Servus cui praemia dedisti didi 
laboraverat. 6. Arboribus quae in summo monte crant. hostés célati 
sunt. 7. Magnus erat dolor edrum qu6rum liberi capti erant. 
8. Tandem omnés civitatés Italiae quibuscum Romani pugnabant 
victae erant. 


807. Express in Latin: 


1. That man whose son is working is a farmer. 2. The lady to 
whom roses were given is Cornelia. 3. Great is the glory of those 
who have conquered the enemy. 4. The inhabitants of the town 
which was being attacked had a supply of food and water. 5. The 
town from which you came is small. 6. The journey that he was 

_making was not short. 7. The man who is wise will choose his 
friends with great care. 


808. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qua in civitate Romani sub jugum missi sunt? 

2. Quot legionés et tribiini in potestatem hostium vénéruni? 
3. Ubi Samnités insidias paraverant ? 

4. Quem Pontius consuluit ? 

5. Quod consilium datum est ab ed quem Pontius cOdnsuluerat ? 
6. Quid princeps Samnitium fécit? . 


809. Review the present active imperatives of the regular 
verbs and sum (Appendix, pages 29, 31); then translate: 


1. Viri, este fortés. 2. Fili, veni ad fontem. 3. Pacern cén- 
firmate. 4. Gladids celeriter siimite et cum virtiite pugnate. 
5. Discipule, praemia magistri meré. 6. Excédite et hostés fugate. 
7. Fugite ex oppido in agros. 


LESSON 69 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE ROMANS IN DEFEAT 


When Postumius and the army returned to Rome after sur- 
rendering to the Samnites, they found the citizens very angry. The 
Senate refused to ratify the treaty and decided that Postumius and 
the other officers who had agreed to the terms of surrender should 
be given up to the Samnites. Pontius refused to accept them, and 
set free all the prisoners he had previously held. Later the Romans 
defeated the Samnites and sent them under the yoke. 

810. Dénique consulés cum militibus quds Samnités 
insidiis superaverant ad urbem ROmam _ pervénérunt. 
Primo populus Romanus agmen silentio (7m silence) spec- 
tavérunt. Dédecus consulum et legidnum in animis civium 
haerébat. Tandem civés exclamavérunt: ‘‘Numquam 
tantum dédecus accépimus. Numquam antea milités 
Romani pulsi arma abjécérunt (threw away) et sub jugum 
missi sunt. Numquam sine pugna victi sunt Romani.” 

Consulés quoque, qui oculis démissis! per vias ambula- 
bant, magno pudore (shame) affecti sunt quod diiras condi- 
cidnés Samnitium accipere nOn reciisaverant. Dénique 
Postumius, tinus ex cOnsulibus, qui in senatum vocatus 
erat, haec? dixit: ‘‘Nds, nds consulés et tribitini, qui* sine 
auctoritate populi Romani condicidnés Samnitium ac- 
cépimus et foedus fécimus, huius dédecoris tanti auctdrés 
(makers) sumus. Nos, non populus Romanus, hoc foedere 
obstringimur (are bound). Dé nobis supplicium stimite. 
Jira civium ROmanG6rum retinére ndn possumus.‘ NOs in 
potestatem hostium tradite.” 
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PONTIUS REFUSES TO ACCEPT THE SURRENDERED ROMANS 


Senatorés consénsérunt et hoc consilium probavérunt. 
Sine mora Postumius et Veturius et viginti tribini in 
vinculis ex urbe missi Samnitibus déditi sunt. Pontius, 
dux Samnitium, e0s remissos non accépit. ‘‘ Dei,” inquit, 
“dé vobis, qui falso (falsely) jiravistis, supplicium 
sument.”’ 

Post paucos annos autem ROmani Samnités vincere et 
eds humilés sub jugum mittere poterant.‘ 


811. Notes 


1. Démissis is a perfect passive participle, agreeing with oculis, 
a noun in the ablative case; with downcast looks. 

2. Haec, this (lit. these things). Waec dixit may be translated 
spoke as follows. Is the statement following dixit a direct or in- 
direct quotation ? 
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3. How far does this relative clause extend? With what word 
is the main clause resumed? Read the Latin of the main clause. 
Keep the main and subordinate clauses distinct and do not allow 
parts of one to get into the other. 

4. Possumus, we are able, we can, and poterant, were able, are 
forms of the irregular verb possum. Study section 812 now. A 
complementary infinitive is used with possum: as, Ambulare 
possum, I am able to walk, I can walk. 


Grammar 


812. The Irregular Verb Possum. The irregular verb pos- 
sum, can, is a compound of pot (shortened from potis), able, 
and sum, J am. Before all the forms of sum beginning with 
s, pot becomes pos: as, pot-++ sum= possum. When pot is 
prefixed to the perfect tenses, f of these tenses is dropped: 
as, pot-+ fui= potui. Keeping these points in mind, study 
the inflection of possum as given in the Appendix, page 32. 

The meaning can,. which is synonymous with am (are, is) 
abie, is often used in translating the present tense of possum; 
and the meaning could, in translating past tenses. | 

Distinguish carefully between poterant, potuérunt, potue- 
rant, potuerint, and poterunt. 


813. The Uses of the Infinitive. You should now be able 
to understand and recognize three uses of the infinitive: 


1. The infinitive as the subject of a verb. (§ 118) 

2. The infinitive as the complement of a verb, without a sepa- 
rate subject for itself. (§ 550) 

3. The infinitive as the object of a verb, with a subject of its 
own in the accusative case. (§ 455) 


Which usage do you find in the following sentences? 


1. Vir dicere dubitat. 2. Mé venire jusserat. 3. Maneére vobis- 
cum possunt. 4. Oppidum capere non est facile. 5. Pugnare non 
audébant. 6. Té vidére spér6. 


You have also had the infinitive used as an object in 


indirect statements (see section 500, note 8). 
R 
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814. Vocabulary 


NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 


agmen, agminis, 7. column, army: 


haered, haerére, haesi, haesus adhere stick, remuin fixed 
pelld, -ere, pepuli, pulsus drive, defeat 
auctoritas, -atis, f. authority 

foedus, foederis, 7. treaty 

possum, posse, potui, — possible be able, can 
consenti6, -ire, -sénsi, -sénsus agree 

dédo, -ere, -didi, -ditus do surrender 
remitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus send back 

jaro, -are, -avi, -atus jus swear 


humilis, -e low, humble 


815. 


Note the vowel changes in these compound verbs, and 
learn the meanings of the verbs: 


Vowel Changes in Related Words 


capio, take capere cépi captus 
accipio, receive accipere accépi acceptus 
incipid, begin incipere incépi inceptus 
faci6, make, do facere féci factus 
conficié, finish, end conficere conféci confectus 
déficis, fail déficere déféci défectus 
interficid, Rill interficere interféci interfectus 
perficis, complete perficere perféci perfectus 
praeficis, butincommand  praeficere praeféci praefectus 
proficid, accomplish proficere proféci profectus 
reficid, repair reficere reféci refectus 
satisfaci6, satisfy satisfacere satisféci satisfactus 
jacio, throw jacere jéci jactus 
abici6, throw away abicere abjéci abjectus 
adicié, throw, hurl adicere adjéci adjectus 
conicid, throw together conicere conjéci conjectus 
obicié, throw against obicere objéci objectus 
proicis, throw forward proicere projéci projectus 
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816. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He received the news with a dolorous countenance. 
6. In 1861 the Southern states organized a Confederacy. 
c. Her speech was wild and incoherent. 

d. There were potent reasons for the decision. 

2. Explain the derivation, including prefix, root, and suf- 
fix, of procession, decision, and deciduous. 

3. Study the following derivatives of jirare, fo take an 
oath, to swear. A jury is a body of men sworn to do some- 
thing. To abjure a bad habit is to abandon it, literally upon 
oath; to “swear off.’”’ To adjuwre someone to do something 
is to urge him earnestly and solemnly, as if upon oath. In 
perjury, per- has developed the idea of contrary to, and “to 
periure oneself’? means to swear falsely. 

4, Explain the following derivatives of haerére, i/o stick: 

adhesive, adherent, cohesion, inherent 


5. Posse comitatus is law Latin, meaning ‘‘the power of the 
county.”’ Posse is an infinitive used as a noun; comitatis 
is genitive singular of the fourth declension. 

6. State which of the forms in parentheses is correct, and 
give the principle studied in Latin which helps you: 

a. It is a slight to me, who (have, has) always been your friend. 

b. (Who, Whom) did they say was hurt ? 

c. There is the man. (who, whom) you wished to see. 

d. The stranger sat down between Mary and (me, I). 

e. He told John and (me, 1) an interesting story. 


Drill and Review 


817. Decline agmen R6manum, auctoritaés, and foedus. 

818. Make a synopsis of abicid in the third person, singu- 
lar and plural, of the active voice. 

819. Give the principal parts and the three stems of stim, 
cdnsuld, sentid, déscendé, solvé, cognéscé, and cad6. 
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820. Give the present infinitive, active and passive, of 
portd, habed, trah6, jacid, and audid. Give their meanings. 

821. What is the rule for the agreement of a relative with 
its antecedent? Write in Latin: 


1. The journey that we made was short. 2. The authority which 
a consul had was great. 3. That treaty by which peace had been 
confirmed was approved by the senators. 4. A thousand captives, 
whom the enemy had captured, were set free. 5. Two thousand foot 
soldiers were sent under the yoke. 6. Three thousand men were 
defending the town. 7. Did you find the money that you gave us? 
822. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quo modo Postumius et milités a ROmanis recepti sunt ? 
2. Quid in animis civium haerébat ? 
3. Cur Postumius et Veturius pudore affecti sunt? 
4. Quo consulés et tribtini missi sunt? 
823. Read and translate: 


1. Venire possum. 2. Manére non potest. 3. Vidére non poterat. 
4. Hominés vidéri possunt. 5. Laborare poteramus. 6. Respondére 
poterant. 7. Per montés diici poterunt. 8. Excédere potestis. 
9. Id oppidum capere non poterit. 10. Sé défendere potuerant. 


824. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Técum manére non possum. Té ex urbe mécum 
excédere cupid. 2. Carros et equods a servis parari jubébo. 
Nos ad villam meam tribus horis pervenire facile (easy) 
erit. 3. Sine diligentia bene recitare non poteritis. 4. Vos 
esse amicOs meds existimo; nam mili amici semper 
eratis. 5. Virl, fortés esse débétis. Si fortiter non pug- 
nabitis, imperator vos laudare non poterit. 6. Qui tri- 
binos ad finés hostium mitti jussérunt? 7. Exploratorés, 
quos Caesar trans flimen miserat, hostés nusquam repe- 
rire potuérunt. 8. Exploratorés trans flimen a Caesare 
missi hostés reperire non potuérunt. 9. Nonne montem 
scandere poteratis ? 


LESSON 70 
HOW GEESE ONCE SAVED ROME 


This well-known story is probably familiar to you. If not, read 
first one of the accounts referred to below.* 


825. Galli, postquam Papirium et reliqu0s senés inter- 
fécérunt (§ 586) et multam praedam cépérunt, ad Capito- 
lium! processérunt. 

Hostés autem vidérunt Capitdlium ripés altas habére? 
et moenibus miiniri.2 Atque scivérunt Capitolium a Man- 
lis, duce virtiitis singularis, et ROmanis alacribus défendi.? 
Rupés magnae altitiidinis ascendere et collem occupare 
non erat facile. Itaque principés Gallorum collem obsidére 
constituérunt; nam ROmands parvam cOopiam cibi et 
aquae in Capitolis habére? spérabant. 

Tandem, ut accidit, ili ROmani qui in urbem finitimam 
fagerant nintium ad Manlium et civés in Capitolio ob- 
sessOs* misérunt. Hic media nocte via sécréta (secret) 
rupem ascendit. Prima lice‘ véstigia (footsteps) eius a 
Gallis visa sunt, qui eadem via nocte rupem ascendere 
constituérunt. 

Jam nox erat et Galli celerés ripem ascendébant, dum 
Romani in Capitdlid sine cura dormiunt. Primi’ summum 
saxum prehendébant. Neque ciist6dés neque canés (dogs) 


* The story of Marcus Manlius is told in the following books: 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 106-109. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 52-53. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 94-96. 
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MANLIUS REPELS THE GAULS FROM THE CAPITOL 


excitati erant. Mox barbari in arce pedés sistent (will 
set) et arx capiétur. Subito clangorés (cries) anserum 
(of geese), qui in Capitolid 4 ROmanis habébantur quod 
aves sacrae® Jiinonis erant, auditi sunt. Clangoribus 
edrum Manlius statim € somno excitatus est. Simul ac 
periculum sénsit, arma rapuit et Gallos qui ad summam 
rupem pervénerant gladio sustinuit. Quod subsicium 
submissum est, illos celeriter Manlius reppulit (drove back), 
neque barbari cupidi arcem capere potuérunt. 


826. Notes 


1. The Capitoline was one of the seven hills of Rome. 
2. Habére and miniri are infinitives in an indirect statement. 
Study section 827 now. 
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3. Obsessis, who were besieged. This is a perfect passive par- 
ticiple modifying a noun governed by ad. 

4, Prima lice, at daybreak. 

5, Primi, the foremost. 

6. Certain birds were considered by the ancients to be sacred 
to certain gods, as the dove to Venus, the owl to Minerva, the 
vulture to Mars, the eagle to Jupiter, and the peacock to Juno. 


Grammar 


827. Fourth Use of the Infinitive. Indirect Statements. A 
direct statement gives the exact words used by a speaker 
or writer in uttering his thought; often it is indicated by quo- 
tation marks: as, He says, ‘“‘The Capitol is a hill.’”’? An 
indirect statement does not use the exact words of the original 
statement, but, while preserving the thought of that state- 
ment, changes its form. The new statement is the object 
of a verb meaning say, think, know, hear, perceive, etc.: as, 
He says that the Capitol is a hill or He says the Capitol ts a hill. 
Observe that in sentences of this type the clause of indirect 
statement is usually introduced in English by the word that. 
Sometimes an infinitive may be used in English to express 
an indirect statement: as, We know him to be brave; We 
think him to be honest; We believe them to be sincere. In these 
sentences him and them are subjects of the infinitives and are 
in the objective or accusative case. 

In Latin an indirect statement is always expressed by an 
infinitive, without any conjunction corresponding to English 
that. The subject of the infinitive is in the accusative case, 
just as it is in the English illustrations given above. But 
since the use of the infinitive in indirect statement in Eng- 
lish is not common, indirect statements in Latin should be 
translated by clauses introduced by that; an accusative in 
an indirect statement is to be translated as if it were nomi- 
native case, and the infinitive as if it were indicative; and 
in translating a present infinitive in an indirect statement 
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after a main verb in the past tense, the past tense must be 
used : as, 


Dicit Capitdlium esse collem, ve says that the Capitol is a hill 
(lit. he says the Capitol to be a hill). 

Dixit militem fortiter pugnare, he said that the soldier was 
Sighting bravely (lit. he said the soldier to be fighting bravely). 

Dixerat milités pugnare, he had said that the soldiers were fighting. 


Learn the following statements : 


1. An indirect statement is usually the object of a verb meaning 
say, think, know, hear, perceive, or the like; its subject is in the 
accusative (never nominative) case, and its verb in the infinitive 
(never indicative). 

2. The present infinitive of an indirect statement expresses the 
same time as that of the verb of saying in the main clause. 








828. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

procédé, procédere, 

processi, processus ‘proceed proceed, go ahead 
miuni6, -ire, -ivi, -itus ammunition fortify, build 
scid, scire, scivi, scitus omniscient know 
singularis, -e singular, remarkable 
alacer, -cris, -cre eager, alert 
facilis, -e facility easy 
nox, noctis (-ium), f. nocturnal night 
lax, licis, f. light 
celer, -is, -e swift, quick 
prehendo, prehendere, 

prehendi, prehénsus comprehend seize, grasp 
custos, ctstddis, 7. custody guard 
avis, avis (-ium), f. aviator bird 
sacer, -cra, -crum sacred sacred 
submittd, -ere, -misi, 

-missus dispatch 


cupidus, -a, -um desirous, greedy 
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829. Application of Latin to English 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 

. He anticipated coming events by a kind of prescience. 

. This method of celebrating the day seemed a desecration. 
. The situation calls for a thorough investigation. 

. The vark contains a large aviary. 

e. the monster was most repulsive in appearance. 

j. That monkey has a prehensile tail. 


2. Make a list of all the derivatives of pellere, fo drive, 
that you can discover. Use the present base pell- and 
the participial stem 
puls-. Use the pre- 
fixes com-, dis-, ex-, 
in-, pro-, re-. Rec- 
ognize the idea of 
driving contained in 
each word. 

3. Scvenceis derived wuy Is THIS CALLED THE PROPELLER? 
from scire, fo know, 
and means literally knowledge. What is the Latin word from 
which science is derived? What is the meaning of omniscience? 

4. Frangere, to break, especially through its participial 
stem fract-, has given several words to English. A fraction 
is a part broken from a whole number. To fracture a bone 
is to break it. What do fragment and fragile mean? 

5. Why does defensive have one f and offensive two? 

6. State which of the forms in parentheses is correct, and 
tell what principle studied in Latin should help you: 


Ra efQ 





. He is a man (who, whom) I think will succeed. 

. He is a man (who, whom) I believe to be honest. 

. This is the boy (who, whom) the class elected president. 

. This is the boy (who, whom) they thought should be president. 
. This is the boy (who, whom) we wished to make president. 

. (Who, Whom) do you think it is? 

g. (Who, Whom) do you think it to be? 


eAa ees 


go, 
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Drill and Review 


830. Decline nox longa, via facilis, and ignis sacer. » 
831. Make a synopsis of possum in the third person plural. 


832. Explain the case of the italicized noun and the mood 
of the italicized verb in the following sentences, and translate: 


1. Vir amicés habet. 

2. Dicit, ‘‘ Vir amicos habet.”’ 
3. Dicit virum amicos habére. 
4, Dixit, ‘‘ Vir amicos habet.”’ 
5. Dixit virum amicos habére. 


What time is indicated by the present infinitive in an in- 
direct statement? Copy the following exercise, writing the 
Latin sentence as an indirect statement with each verb: 


1. Miles pugnat. 2. Urbs défenditur. 
Légatus dicit ——. Niuntius dicit ——. 
Légatus dixit ——. Niuntius dixit 





833. Read and translate: 


1. Marcus laborat. 2. Vidémus Marcum labGrare. 3. Pueri lau- 
dantur. 4. Scimus puerds laudari. 5. Sciunt té esse discipulum 
bonum. 6. Magister vidit discipulds in lidum venire. 7. Vir dicit 
sé esse militem. 8. Vir dixit illum esse poétam. 9. Hominem per - 
viam venire vidébant. 10. Haec d6na accipere reciisavit. 11. Itaque 
eum temptare légati non potuérunt. 12. Eis dixit sé neque praemia 
neque peciiniam cupere. 


834. Express in Latin: 


1. Soldiers are fortifying the camp. 2.I see that the soldiers 
are fortifying the camp. 3. I saw that the soldiers were fortifying 
thecamp. 4. Men are sent into the province. 5. The messenger says 
that men are being sent into the province. 6. I know you are in 
school today. 7. We know that that boy is working. 8. We knew 
that the boy was working. 9. They hear the town is well defended. 
10. He orders men to fortify the city. 11. They were able to pro- 
ceed ten miles. 
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REVIEW 14 
835. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 66-70 
that are for permanent retention: 


455. adicio 473. invenio 491. proficid 
456. alacer 474. iter 492. proicio 
457. arbor 475. jus 493. priidéns 
458. auctoritas 476. laus 494, quartus 
459. celer 477. lex 495. qui 
‘460. centum 478. lix 496. quintus 
461. circumveniod 479, mille 497. recéns 
462. cOgo 480. mons 498. remitto 
463. committo 481. munio 499. satisfacio 
464. conficio 482. nox 500. scid 
465. conicio 483. obicio 501. septimus 
466. cOnsentio 484. octavus 502. sextus 
467. cupidus 485. pello 503. singularis 
468. déficid 486. perficio 504. submitto 
469. deligo 487, possum 505. viginti 
470. facilis 488. potens 506. vox 
471. fidélis 489. praeficio 
472. humilis 490. praemitto 

836. Grammar Review 


From the last five lessons you should have learned: 


1. How the irreguiar verb possum is inflected. 

2. How to recognize and translate the present passive infinitive. 

3. Cardinal and ordinal numerals, and the declension of those 
that are inflected. 

4, A fourth use of the infinitive — in indirect statements. 

5. What an indirect statement is, and how its expression in Latin 
differs from its expression in English. 

6. The declension of the relative pronoun, and the agreement of 
the relative with its antecedent. 


You have now learned all the uses of the nominative and 
dative cases that are taught in this book. What are they? 
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Give the principal parts of the verbs in section 835. 
Decline alacer, celer, facilis; iter, jis, 1éx, m6ns, nox, and v6x. 
Decline qui and quis. 


837. Sight Translation 
THE ELEVENTH LABOR OF HERCULES 


Herculés, qui vir poténs atque singularis audaciae erat, 
sub auctoritate Eurysthei régis duodecim laborés conficere 
coactus est. Hoc enim tind modo scelus (crime) recéns 
quod ille commiserat expiari (fo be atoned for) potuit. 

5 Dum hos laborés perficit, Herculés per multas terras iter 
f€cit et mille periculis sé objécit. 

Neque facilis erat indecimus (eleventh) ex his laboribus ; 
Eurystheus enim Herculem hortum Hesperidum invenire 
atque ex hort6 pOma aurea rapere jusserat. Hesperidés 

10 autem nymphae magnae pulchritiidinis erant quae in 
terra longinqua (distant) habitabant. Jam antea multi 
hominés auri cupidi haec poma capere temptaverant. Sed 
poma facile inveniri aut rapi non poterant: namque 
hortus in quo poma erant muro alto omnibus ex partibus 

15 munitus erat; praeterea draco (dragon) qui centum capita 
habébat portam horti diligenter défendébat. 

Labor igitur quem Eurystheus proposuerat erat summae 
difficultatis, non solum ob causas quas scimus sed etiam 
quod Herculés omnino patriam Hesperidum ignorabat. 

20 Virtus autem illius nullo tempore deéfeécit. 

Herculés, quamquam quiétem vehementer cupiébat, 
tamen imperata regis perficere constituit; itaque, simul ac 
ab illd jussus est, iter facere paravit. A multis quaesiverat 
dé patria Hesperidum; nihil tamen certum cOgndscere 

25 potuerat. Friistra per multas ménsés iter fécit; tandem, 
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postquam in his itineribus totum annum consiimpsit, ad 
extrémam (outermost) partem orbis terrarum, quae proxi- 
ma est Ocean6, pervénit. Hic stabat vir corporis ingentis, 
nomine Atlas, qui caelum umeris (shoulders) suis sustiné- 
bat. Quod eum esse amicum perspexit, statim Herculés 
causam itineris €nuntiavit et auxilium petivit. 

“Té esse aduléscentem alacrem atque fidélem perspici6,”’ 
respondit Atlas, ‘‘sed sdlus poma rapere numquam poteris. 
Quod ego ipse sum pater Hesperidum, illa poma inter 
arbérés célari et monstro défendi bene scid. Auxilium tibi 
dare possum. Ipse ad filias meas iter faciam, quae, mea 
voce inductae, — ut spérd,— mihi poma libenter per- 
mittent. Pro (7m return for) hoc beneficid inum a té peto. 
Dum aber6, tii ipse umeris tuis caelum sustiné.”’ 

Hoc negotium Herculés priidéns suscépit et multas 
noctés et diés (days) totum pondus (weight) caeli sdlus 
sustinuit. Ob illud factum magna laus Herculi semper 
tribiita est. Poma per gratiam (kindness) filiarum Atlan- 
tis remissa Herculés tandem cum gaudio accépit. Tum, 
postquam gratias pro tanto beneficio égit, ad Graeciam 
contendit. 


$38. Derivation 


1. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each 
of the following English words is derived: centennial, cogent, 
commission, voctiferate, recent, circumvent, prudent, quart, 
singular, itinerant, lucid, cent, apprehend, humility, centipede, 
remit, quartet, submission, cupidity, science, jurisdiction, vo- 
cabulary, percentage, consecrate, potentate, octave, humiliate, 
repel, fidelity: 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
minis. 


LESSON 71 
CAMILLUS AND THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Though the Romans were a conquering race, they often showed 
what we should call fine sportsmanship in their wars. Oncea traitor- 
ous schoolmaster of a hostile city had brought the sons ef the prin- 
cipal men of the city into the camp of Camillus. Camillus refused 
to take advantage of his enemy, and had the teacher flogged back 
into the city by his pupils.* 

Give all possible forms of quae, haec, quod; civitas, vids, quas, 
eras; brevi, pueri, hi, cui, qui. 

839. Forte in urbe Faliscorum, ut scripsérunt scriptorés 
antiqui, habitabat quidam (a certain) magister lidi. Quod 
hic magister patribus illius urbis gratior* atque diligentior 
erat quam alii (other) magistri, multi pueri, liberi princi- 

5 pum, ad lidum eius cotidié mittébantur. Hi discipuli non 
solum in lidd docébantur sed etiam per vids et agros 
modo? brevidribus modo? longidribus itineribus 4 magistro 
diicébantur. 

Tandem bellum inter Faliscds et ROman6s gerébatur et 

10 ROmanae legidnés agros Faliscorum vastabant. Magister 
autem morés pacis in belli tempore n6n intermisit: coti- 
dié discipulds sermOnibus gratissimis per agros diicébat. 
Dénique perfidia impulsus puerds, qui sé* in periculd esse 
non sentiébant, in castra ROmana ad imperatorem per- 

15 duxit. Camillus, vir clarissimus, tum imperator copiarum 


* The story of Camillus and the schoolmaster is told in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 84-86. 

HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 81-82. 

GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 101-102. 

TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 50-51. 
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THE BOYS FLOG THEIR TREACHEROUS SCHOOLMASTER 


Romanarum erat; cui‘ sceleratus magister dixit: ‘Hi 
pueri sunt liberi principum Faliscorum. Si tii eds retiné- 
-bis, patrés eOrum et tdta civitas in potestatem tuam sé 
dédent.’”’ Quae® ubi Camillus audivit, ‘‘NoOn ad similem 
tui,’”’® inquit, “‘vénisti. Nos Romani arma contra puerds 5 
non ferimus (bear).”’ 

Vestimentis (garments) privari deinde magistrum impera- 
tor jussit et mantis’ vinciri. Tum pueris virgas (switches) 
dedit. ‘‘Eis virgis illum magistrum sceleratum agite in» 
urbem ; ex castris meis eum celeriter pellite ; nam perfidia 10 
poenam semper meret.”’ Sine mora pueri magistrum in 
fugam compulérunt. 
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840. Notes 


1. Gratior, more popular; comparative degree of gratus. Study 
sections 841 and 842 now. 

2. Modo... modo, ai some times .. . at other times. 

3. Sé is the subject of esse in an indirect statement; zho did not 
realize that they were (lit. who did not realize themselves to be). A re- 
flexive pronoun is necessary in Latin when the subject of the indirect 
statement is the same person as the subject of the verb of saying, etc. 

4, Cui, lit. to whom, may be translated here as a personal pro- 
noun, to him, making the relative clause an independent sentence. 

5. Quae is a relative pronoun, referring to something mentioned 
in the preceding sentence; which things, which words. In such 
cases the relative is best translated by a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun: as, these things, these words. 

6. Ad similem tui, to a person like yourself. 

7. Manis, (his) hands; a noun of the fourth declension, accusa- 
tive plural. 


Grammar 


841. The Comparison of Adjectives. We compare adjec- 
tives in English by using either the endings -er and -est or 
the adverbs more and most. Compare long and beautzful. 

Latin adjectives are compared by adding endings. The 
comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior to the base 
of the positive: as, longus (base, long-), Jong; comparative, 
longior, Jonger. The superlative is regularly formed by add- 
ing -issimus to the base of the positive: as, longissimus, 
longest. 

These endings are found in Latin comparatives and super- 
latives occurring in English. Give the literal meanings of 
superior and inferior, exterior and interior. Major, greater, 
and minor, Jess, have -or instead of -ior. Anterior means 
situated more to the front, and posterior, more to the back. 
The superlative ending -issimus is Jess common in English. 
It occurs in musical terms (through Italian), such as piants- 
simo, ‘‘very softly,” and fortissimo, “‘very loudly.” 
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Adjectives ending in -er form the superlative by adding 
-rimus to the positive: as, miser, miserior, miserrimus. A 
few adjectives ending in -lis form the superlative by adding 
-limus to the base: as, facilis, facilior, facillimus. So also 
difficilis, similis, dissimilis, humilis. 

Learn the comparison of the regular adjectives given 
in the Appendix, page 23. Give all terminations of each 
degree. 

The comparative and superlative are sometimes used in 
Latin to express a rather high, or a very high, degree of the 
quality, but without any comparison with other persons 
or things. In such cases the comparative may be trans- 
lated too, rather, or fairly; and the superlative, very or ex- 
ceedingly. 

842. Declension of the Comparative. The comparative 
belongs to the third declension and has two sets of termina- 
tions; that is, it has one set of terminations, -ior, etc., for 
the masculine and feminine, and one set, -ius, etc., for the 
neuter. It is not, however, an i-stem. Thus the ablative 
singular ends in -e, the genitive plural in -um, and the neuter 
nominative and accusative plural in -a. 

Learn the declension of the comparative as given in the 
Appendix, page 19, using the facts given above to aid you. 

The superlative is declined like bonus. 


843. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

scrib6, -ere, scripsi, scriptus inscribe write 
scriptor, scriptéris, 7. scr1bo writer 
diligéns, -entis diligent. 
intermittd, -mittere, -misi, intermission, imter suspend, stop, 

-missus + mito cease 
impellé, -ere, -puli, -pulsus drive on, impel 
sceleratus, -a, -um wicked 


R 
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NEw WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
similis, simile similar like 
privo, -are, -avi, -atus deprive deprive, rob 
perfidia, -ae, f. perfidy, fidus treachery 
compellé, -ere, -puli, -pulsus drive together, force, 
compel 
844. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His retention of the position depends upon several factors. 
b. The judge ordered the detention of the prisoner. 

c. His attention was intermittent. 

d. He was noted for his obstinacy and pertinacity. 

e. His manner was ingratiating. 


2. Explain the following derivatives of similis, [zke: sim- 
tlar, dissimilar, similarity, similitude, resemble, assimilate. 
To simulate ignorance is to act like one who is ignorant, to 
pretend ignorance. A dream has the semblance of reality 
when it is like reality. To diss:mulate is to act in a way un- 
like and contrary to the reality; hence cisszmulation means 
hypocrisy, deceit. To dissemble one’s real sentiments is to 
act in a way unlike or contrary to them, and thus to conceal 
them. A simile is a figure of speech in which one thing is said 
to be like another : as, ‘‘He is like a fox.” 

3. Gratus, pleasing, agreeable, has numerous derivatives. 
Grateful in “grateful shade” preserves the meaning of pleas- 
ing. By the grace of God means according to the pleasure or 
by the favor of God. A person in disgrace is in disfavor. To 
gratify someone is to give him pleasure. 

4. The verb facid appears in English in a much shortened 
form as the suffix -fy, meaning to make, as in. magnify (from 
magnus), to make large. Form words with this suffix from 
clarus, certus, nillus, and deus. Watch for other English 
words ending in -fy. 
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Drill and Review 


845. Give the meaning of the following groups of related 
words : 


super moveére scandere regere 
superare removere déscendere rex 
superbus commovere* ascendere régina 
superbia regio 
. régia 
regnum 
régnare 


846. Decline via longior, dénum gratius, verbum simile. 

847. Give the principal parts and the stems of vocé, doced, 
dic6, capid, and vincid. Give (with meanings) the present ac- 
tive and present passive infinitives of these verbs. 

848. Read and translate: 


1. Ad té, quod meus amicus es, id ddnum mittd. 2. Id quod 
tii facis ego probo. 3. A populd Rdmand ea quae dux noster 
fécerat laudata sunt. 4. Ea quae 4 sociis postulabantur civibus 
nuntiabimus. 


849. Compare latus, miser, fortis, and facilis. Decline the 
comparative of latus, and the superlative of miser. 


850. Read and translate: 


1. Haec via est longa. Illa via est longior. Tua via est longis- 
sima. 2. Hostés erant fortés. Romani erant fortidrés. Milités 
legionis decimae erant fortissimi. 3. Ille est fortissimus. Numquam 
fortidrem virum vidi. 4. Ego longissim6 itinere véni; tii brevidre 
itinere vénisti. 5. Ubi miseridrés servos vidistis ? 6. Umbra altidris 
arboris latior erit. 7. Pilum longius quam gladius erat. 


851. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. This mountain is high, but that one is higher. 2. Those riv- 
ers are wider. This river is very wide. 3. You were fighting with a 
braver man. 4. They had the most wretched slaves. 5. Caesar gave 
fields to the braver soldiers. 6. We live in a wider street. 


* The prefix con- (com-) frequently has an intensive or emphasizing force. 
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852. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quo magister cum discipulis ambulabat ? 
2. Quibus in locis magister puerds docébat ? 
3. Puerine sé in periculd esse sénsérunt ? 

4. Quid magister Camillo dixit ? 

5. Quibus verbis Camillus respondit ? 

6. Quae erat poena magistri? 


853. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Injiriae eOrum sunt gravidrés quam tuae. 2. Hiic 
veni. Tibi libros novissimOs et gravissimos démonstrabo. 
3. Quod nila flimina legiOnés impedient, hoc iter facilius 
erit. Eo legidnés contendere jussit. 4. Minire castra erit 
facile; défendere castra erit facilius. 5. Illum locum 
castris magis iddneum invenient. 6. Per Alpés, montés 
altissimos, Hannibal cum elephantis hieme iter fécit et 
aestate in Italiam cOopias dtxit. 7. Nocte vodcés mili- 
tum claridrés erant. 8. Existimatisne hanc légem esse 
aequam? 9. Illi milités audacés armis privari non debent. 
Armis privati pugnare non poterunt. 10. Difficillimum 
erit illud iter. 


LESSON 72 
THE SEIZURE OF THE SABINE WOMEN 


The story of the seizure of the Sabine women by Romulus and 
his followers is a very familiar one. If you do not know it, read 
one of the accounts referred to below.* 

Give all the possible forms of fémina, populd, mari, duce, forti, 
longidre; illius, longius, nintius; tenétis, militis, légatis, multis. 

854. Roma, quae a Romulo structa est, primo parvum 
oppidum fuit. Romulus imaginem (image) oppidi magis 
quam! oppidum fécerat; mam pauci incolae erant. 
Putavit sé? numerum incolarum augére débére. Itaque 
Romam asylum (place of refuge) fécit;: et mox eO magna 
tmanus* latronum (brigands) pastOrumque (shepherds) 
fugit, qui ex suis civitatibus expulsi dom6s novas petébant. 

Sed neque Romulus ipse neque oppidani uxdrés habé- 
bant. Légatos igitur per finitimas gentés misit et coni- 
bium (rzght of marriage) novo populd petivit. Nusquam 
hi légati benigné auditi sunt. Multi rogabant, ‘‘ Cur vester 
dux mulieribus quoque asylum Rodmae‘ non fécit?” 
Romulus aegrittidinem (sickness) animi dissimulans® 
dolum paravit; nuntiari deinde finitimis® spectaculum 
jussit. Ad hos lid6ds multi ex vicinis gentibus convénérunt, 
maximé Sabini cum uxo6ribus et liberis, qui pauca milia 
passuum? a finibus ROmanorum habitabant. 


* The story of the Sabine women is told in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 17-23. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 28-29. 
HarRDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 17-18. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 4-5. 
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SABINE WOMEN 


Ubi spectaculi tempus vénit et mentés et oculi om- 
nium ad lid6s versi sunt, signum 4 duce Romano datum 
est. Tum juvenés R6mani discurrérunt (scattered) et 
virginés rapuérunt. Neque difficillimum erat eas capere. 

5 Haec fuit statim causa belli. Sabini bellum contra 
Romanos sumpsérunt et impetum in oppidum Romam 
fécérunt. 

Deinde Romulus ad certamen processit et in ed locd 
ubi nunc forum Romanum est pugnam commisit. Primd 

10 impeti vir inter ROmands égregius, nodmine Hostilius, 
interfectus est; cuius®’ morte commdti ROmani fugiébant 
et eddem tempore Sabini putabant sé Romans vicisse.° 
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Tum mulierés quae raptae erant in mediam pugnam pro- 
cessérunt et pacem petivéerunt. Verbis earum hinc” 
patrés hinc’ mariti commoti sunt, et inter ROmands et 
Sabinos foedus factum est. 


855. Notes 


1. Magis quam, more than. 

2. Sé is a reflexive pronoun, subject of an infinitive in an in- 
direct statement after putavit, thought. Study section 856 now. 

3. Manus is a noun of the fourth declension. You have already 
seen forms of this declension. The characteristic vowel of the 
fourth declension is u, appearing in the ablative singular, mana, 
and the genitive plural, manuum. Study section 857 now. 

4, Romae, at Rome, is locative case. Study section 858 now. 

5. Dissimulans, concealing; a present active participle modi- 
fying Romulus. Observe that it corresponds to the English par- 
ticiple ending in -ig. 

6. Finitimis, neighbors. What usage of an adjective? 

7. Milia passuum, mules (lit. thousands of paces). The Roman 
passus, pace, was the distance from the point where the heel left 
the ground to the point where the heel again strikes the ground. 
This distance was about five feet. A thousand paces made a mile. 
What case is milia, and why? 

8. Cuius, lit. whose, should be translated here as a personal 
pronoun, his. Can you recall similar instances ? 

9. Vicisse is a perfect active infinitive, formed by adding -isse 
to the perfect stem. It expresses time before that of the verb of 
thinking upon which it depends: they thought that they had con- 
quered. Study section 859 now. 

10. Hinc ... hinc, on this side... on that side. 


Grammar 


856. Sé in Indirect Statements. The meaning of sé when it 
is the subject of the infinitive in indirect statements should 
be carefully noted. It always refers to the subject of the verb 
of thinking, saying, or the like which introduces the indirect 
statement, and thus shows that the subject of the infinitive 
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is the same as the subject of the main verb. In such cases sé 
is not translated by a reflexive pronoun in English, but by a 
personal pronoun. Thus, Romulus putavit sé débére means 
Romulus thought that he (Romulus) ought; puella putavit sé 
débére, the girl thought that she (the girl) ought; milités puta- 
vérunt sé débére, the soldiers thought that they (the soldiers) 
ought. 

When a person other than the subject of the main clause 
is referred to, the accusative of is or ille is used. Thus, R6mu- 
lus putavit eum débére means Romulus thought that he (some 
other person) ought. 


857. The Fourth Declension. Nouns whose genitive singu- 
lar ends in -is belong to the fourth declension. They are 
few in number in comparison with those of the first three 
declensions. Most of them are masculine; but manus, hand, 
and domus, ome, are feminine. 

Examine the declension of the model nouns of the fourth 
declension, manus and cornu, in the Appendix, page 16. Then 
learn the declension thoroughly. The other nouns are simi- 
larly declined, except domus, which has some forms of the 
second declension. 

The ablative singular of manus is preserved in manufacture 
and manuscript. The phrases casus bell, “occasion for war,” 
and lapsus linguae, ‘‘a slip of the tongue,”’ contain words of 
the fourth declension in the nominative case. The phrases 
in statu quo, ‘‘in the same condition as before” (lit. ‘‘in the 
condition in which’’), 27 sztu, ‘‘in its (original) position,” and 
pari passu, ‘‘with equal pace,” contain nouns of the fourth 
declension in the ablative case. 


858. The Locative Case. The ablative case, with in, is gen- 
-erally employed in Latin to express place where. But with 
names of towns and cities, and with domus and ris (third 
declension), a case called the locative is used: as, Romae, at 
Rome; Athénis, at Athens; domi, at home; rari, in the country. 
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The endings of the locative are 
First DECL. SECOND DECL. THIRD DECL. 
Sing. -ae -i -i 
Plur. -is -is -ibus 


859. The Perfect Active Infinitive. The perfect active in- 
finitive of all verbs is formed by adding -isse to the perfect 
stem. Learn the perfect active infinitives of the model verbs, 
with their meanings, as given in the Appendix, page 30.. 


860. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

strud, -ere, strixi, striictus construct build 
puté, -are, -avi, -atus think 
manus, -iis, f. manufacture hand, band 
domus, -tis, f. domicile home, house 
expellé, -ere, -puli, -pulsus expel, pello drive out 
passus, -ls, ™. pace siep, pace 
difficilis, -e difficult 
impetus, -iis, ™. impetus attack 

861. Latin Derivatives 


The Suffix -bilis. The suffix -bilis (-ilis) means ‘“‘ (able) 
to be,’”’ and forms adjectives from verbs: as, horribilis (from 
horred), to be shuddered at, dreadful. It appears in English 
usually as -ble: as, horrible. Give the Latin words from 
which the following English words are derived: 


audible, docile, mobile, culpable, laudable 


The Suffix -tus (-sus). The suffix -tus (-sus) denotes either 
action or the result of an action. The nouns formed with this 
suffix are of the fourth declension: as, adventus, arrival 
(the action or the result of the action of coming to some 
place). You may be able to see the effect of the suffix in 
the following nouns: 
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conventus, assembly (conveni6) 

discessus, departure (discéd6) 

éventus, outcome (évenid) 

motus, metion (moved) 

concursus, gathering (concurr6é) 

conspectus, view (conspicid) 

The Suffix -ius. The suffix -ius is added to noun stems to 

form adjectives denoting belonging to: as, patrius, Corinthius, 
régius, senatorius, ux6rius. 


862. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. The man was notorious for his rapacity and greed. 


b. His talk was exceedingly rambling and discursive. 
¢. He is the reputed head of the organization. 


2. The pastor of a church is so called because he is 
the shepherd of the flock. Congregation comes from grex, 
flock. 

3. Study the following derivatives of manus, hand. Manual 
training is training of the hand. A manual on eleciricity is 
a handbook. Mamnacles are handcuffs. To manipulate any 
substance is to handle it skillfully. To manage affairs well is 
to handle them well. The maniple of the Roman army was a 
‘**handful” of men. An amanuensis is a person who writes 
(by hand) what another dictates, a secretary. 

4. Study the following derivatives of scribere, io write.’ A 
scribe is one who writes, and to scribble is to write hastily. 
The Scripture is Holy Writ. Script is something written. A 
postscript is something written afterwards (post-), and a 
manuscript meant originally something written by hand. 
To inscribe one’s name is to write it on something. To sub- 
scribe to a document is to write one’s name underneath. To 
describe meant originally to write down, then to tell fully 
about something. When a person’s actions are greatly 
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PASTOR ET GREX 


circumscribed, they are limited, as if a circle had been drawn 
around them. To prescribe is to write something beforehand 
(prae-), and hence to give directions. 
From this comes the prescr7ption of a phy- 
sician. To proscribe meant originally to put 
forth (pro-) someone’s name in writing as 
condemned to death. To transcribe notes 
is to write or copy them out in another 
place (trans-). To ascrzbe failure to absence 
is to write or set it down to that cause. A CIRCLE CIRCUM- 
The superscrzption of a letter is written a A a * 
outside, or above (super-), the message. 

5. When the suffix -d/e (-le), Latin -bilis (-ilis), is added to 
a verb of the first conjugation, the word always ends in -able: 
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as, portable, laudable. Copy the following words, supplying 
the omitted vowel in each case: 
habit—ble, invulner—ble, incur—ble, culp—ble 
If the verb is of any other conjugation than the first, the 


word usually ends in -ible: as, horrible, terrible. What is the 
omitted vowel in the following words? 


aud—ble, doc—le, access—ble, invinc—ble 
The suffix -able is sometimes added to verbs of other conju- 


gations than the first: as, movable, capable. 
6. Explain the meaning of the following words: 


convertible inevitable invincible 
curable inexorable irreparable 
deplorable habitable irrevocable 
inestimable inseparable portable 
delectable vulnerable credible 


Drill and Review 


863. Decline manus parva, passus longus, impetus similis. 

864. Make a synopsis of puté in the third person singular ; 
of expelld in the third person plural ; conjugate précédé in the 
present, future, and perfect indicative active. 

865. Give the present infinitive, active and passive, and 
the perfect passive participle of laud6, terred, and rapid, with 
their meanings. 

866. Translate, with special care for the meaning of sé: 

1. Marcus putat sé esse laetum. 2. Comélia putat sé esse laetam. 
3. Legio decima putat sé laudari débére. 4. Sciébant sé amicds 
habére. 5. Nostri putant sé a légato forti dtici. 6. Dixérunt sé 
laborare. 

867. Write in Latin: 


1. She knows that she is ready. 2. They say that they sent aid. 
3. He says he is writing. 4. He says that he (some other person) is 
writing. 5. They said that they (not the speakers) had come. 
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868. Read and translate: 


1. Miles manti dextra gladium, manwt sinistra pilum habet. 
2. Finitimi impetis facient. 3. Tredecim milia passuum proces- 
sérunt. 4. Iter mille passuum fecerant. 5. Omnés impetiis eOrum 
repulsi sunt. 6. Tum impetum facere parabant. 7. Manibus suis 
monstrum rapuit. 


869. Express in Latin: 


1. In their hands they carried gifts. 2. I think their attacks are 
being repelled. 3. We shall proceed a mile. 4. They had carried to 
a neighboring town the booty that they had seized. 5. The attack 
of the enemy will be quickly repelled. 6. He said that they had 
fled ten miles. 7. I hear that which you are saying. 8. He an- 
nounced that the enemy had proceeded five miles. 9. The messen- 
ger thought that the general had made peace with neighboring 
states. 


LESSON 73 
QUINTUS FABIUS MAXIMUS 


Quintus Fabius Maximus was one of the most distinguished 
members of the Fabian family, of which you have already heard 
(§ 594). In the Second Punic War, when the Romans had been 
badly beaten in northern Italy by Hannibal, Fabius was appointed 
dictator. Fabius’s policy was not to engage in battle with Hannibal, 
but to cut him off from supplies and to harass him in other ways. 
This policy gained for Fabius the name Cunctator, ‘‘the Delayer,” 
and is the origin of our expression ‘ta Fabian policy.’’* 

Give all possible forms of dit, impeti; sinum, filium, consulum, 
passuum; sé, suds; breve, more, té, mare; passis, mani, manui. 

870. Quintus Fabius Maximus, vir generis nobilis, 
legationis (of an embassy) princeps fuit quem Romani 
initid secundi belli Pinici Carthaginem! misérunt. Légati 
a Poenis Hannibalem petébant quod Saguntum, civitatem 
Hispaniae Romae? amicissimam, oppugnaverat. Sed 
-Poeni Hannibalem dédere reciisavérunt. Quam‘ ob rem‘ 
Fabius sinum (fold) ex toga fécit et ‘‘ Hic,” inquit, “‘ vobis 
bellum et pacem portamus. Utrum placet,' siimite.” 
Poeni ‘“Bellum” clamavérunt. Tum Fabius togam 


10 excussit (shook out) et bellum sé dare dixit. Poeni sé 


accipere et bellum n6on minus ferdciter (fiercely) quam 
Roman6s gestiirds esse respondérunt. 

Postea Hannibal cum exercitii Pyrénaeds et Alpés 
maxima’ difficultate superavit et aestate in Italiam vénit. 


* The story of Fabius may be found in the following books: 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 130-132. 
TAPPAN. The Story of.the Roman People, pp. 88-89. 
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FABIUS RIDES INTO THE PRESENCE OF THE CONSUL 


Ibi trés imperatorés clarissimds vicit. Contra hostem 
totiéns (so manv times) victorem’ Fabius dictator missus 
est. Rationem belli mutavit. Non enim cum Hannibale 
proelium commisit, neque aciem instriixit; sed hostis 
equitatti 4 friimento aliisque rébus prohibébat et spem‘4 
fortitudinemque exercitiis sui augébat. Hoc consilid op- 
tim6 rem piblicam servavit et fama eius rel semper apud 
Romanos mansit. 

Post multos anndos Fabius jam senex ad filium suum, 
qui consul erat, légatus missus est. Filius obvius patri 
(to meet his father) processit. Ante cOnsulem pro (accord- 
ing to) more duodecim lictorés antecédébant. Senex, qui 
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succédébat, equo vehébatur neque déscendit. Jam ex 
lictoribus tindecim ob senectiitem et genus ndbile Fabi 
taciti praeterierant (had passed bv). Ubi hanc rem consul 
vidit, proximum lict6rem jussit clamare patri, ‘‘Ex equo 
déscende.”’ Statim pater déscendit et ‘‘ Non ego, fili,’’ in- 
quit, ‘‘tuum imperium contempsi (scorned), sed cognOscere 
cupivi num scirés (whether you knew) coOnsulem té esse.” 


871. Notes 


1. What have you learned about the expression of place to which 
with names of towns? Review section 573. 

2. Romae is to be connected with amicissimam. What use of the 
dative case is this? 

3. Remember that a relative referring to something in the pre- 
ceding sentence should be translated as a demonstrative. 

4, Rem is a noun of the fifth declension. Study section 872 now. 

5. Utrum placet, whichever pleases (vou). 

6. Gestirés esse, (they) would carry on. Gestiros esse is a future 
active infinitive in an indirect statement; its subject is sé (and 
Romanos). The future infinitive expresses time after that of the 
verb of thinking upon which it depends. Study section 873 now. 

7. Maxima: superlative degree. Study section 874 now. 

8. Victérem, victorious. A noun in apposition may sometimes be 
best translated as an adjective. 
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872. The Fifth Declension. This declension consists of a 
few nouns ending in -és in the nominative singular and in -ei 
in the genitive singular. Two nouns, diés, day, and rés, thing, 
are very important; they are declined in both numbers, 
while other nouns of this declension are usually declined in 
the singular only. All nouns of this declension are feminine 
except diés, which is commonly masculine. 

Examine carefully the declension of rés and diés, as given 
in the Appendix, page 16, noting the points which will help 
you to remember them. Then learn them thoroughly. 
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The word rés is preserved in republic, literally a public 
matter, ‘‘the Commonwealth.” In business correspondence 
the ablative phrase (77) re is occasionally used, meaning “‘in 
the matter of.’”’ The accusative plural is seen in 7” medias 
res, ‘“‘into the midst of things.” 

The phrase sine die contains the ablative singular, dié. 
It is used in connection with onze to indicate that an . 
adjournment is made ‘without a day” Reg for reassembling, it 
Bona fide, “‘in good fat fe and prima facie, “at first view’ 
also contain nouns of the fifth declension in the ablatiye 
singular. hrvmappecee & I$ rice. 

873. The Future Active Infinitive. The future active in- 
finitive is formed by the use of the future active participle 
with esse. The future active participle is formed by changing 
the final -us of the perfect passive participle to -irus: as, 
amatirus (from amatus). Learn the future active infinitives 
of the model verbs, and their meanings, as given in the 
Appendix, page 30. 

874. Irregular Comparison of Adjectives. A number of ad- 
jectives are compared irregularly. You have met most of 
these words, in various degrees of comparison, as separate 
words in the Latin readings. Turn now to the Appendix, 
page 23, and learn the comparison of bonus, malus, magnus, 
parvus, and multus. Some of the forms are used in English 
without change; others have English derivatives. Note 
carefully the English words given under the Latin forms. 


875. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
genus, generis, 7. kind, family 
nobilis, -e highborn, noble 
rés, rei, f. thing 
minus, adv. minus less 


exercitus, exercitiis, 7. army 
R 
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RELATED WORD 
rational 


NEw’ WorpD 
ratid, ratidnis, f. 
mut6, -are, -avi, -atus 
aciés, aciéi, f. 
equitatus, equitatis, m. 


spés, spel, f. spérd, déspéro 


MEANING 


plan, reason 

change 

line of battle 

cavalry 

hope 

state, public in- 
terests 

precede 

approach, follow 

silent 

day 


rés publica, rei piblicae, f. republic 
antecédé, -ere, -cessi, -cessus 
succéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cessus 
tacitus, -a, -um 
diés, diéi, 7. per diem 
876. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The laws of the Medes and Persians were immutable. 


b. He insinuated himself into my confidence. 
c. His conduct appeared utterly irrational. 


d. The earth makes a diurnal rotation about its axis and an an- 


nual revolution about the sun. 


e. Under the circumstances his reticence was remarkable. 


f. He regarded this loss as a serious deprivation. 


2. The last principal part of excutere, fo shake, appears in 
several derivatives. When an explosion occurs, people may 
be injured by the con- 





THE SINUOUS TRAIL OF A SNAKE 


cussion, that is, by be- 
ing thoroughly (con-) 
shaken by the impact 
of air. When the head 


is shaken by a blow, 
concussion of the brain may result. Events in Europe are 
said to have repercussions in America when they cause dis- 
turbances here. A discussion is the shaking up of a topic 
from all angles (dis-) to get at the truth of the matter. 
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3. Journal is derived from diés, day, and means, literally, 
daily. It is a doublet of diurnal. It has come to us through 
French and has changed its spelling and meaning greatly. 
It was originally applied to a daily newspaper, but is now 
often used to describe periodicals that are not issued daily. 
Note the repetition of ideas in ““The Daily Journal” and 
the contradiction in ‘‘a monthly journal.” In bookkeeping, 
journal retains its original force of a “daily” record. 


Drill and Review 


877. Decline légatis Romana, rés similis, exercitus noster. 
878. Express in Latin: 


1. Those things delighted them. 2. Now the days are shorter. 
3. They will stay a part of the day. 4. The army made a journey of 
three days. 5. The enemies of the state are many. 6. They came 
into our territory with the hope of victory. 7. On that day we re- 
mained two hours in the city. 


ace Proceed as in previous exercises : sie 
bo, ce. 2 CLAIM, GAR mm 

1, Bratus’ sua manu Caesarem vulneravit. 2, Illo die 
cum exercitii ex agris edrum discessit. 3. Putant sé pli- 
rimas injuirias accipere. Qua ré in eds impetum facient. 
4, Alpés, quas Hannibal ascendit, altidrés montés quam 
Pyrénaei sunt. 5. In ford vir clarissimus orationem dé 
ré publica habébat. Numquam melidrem orationem 
audivi. 6. Per sex diés agmen edrum minim6 cum periculd 
iter fécit. 7. Viginti diébus ROmam perveniémus. 8. Quot 
horae in ind dié sunt? Quot diés in Gnd anno sunt? 
9. Elephantus caput majus quam equus habet. 10. Spés 
hominés n6on saepe relinquit. 11. Optimi civés pacem, 
bellum pessimi tum postulabant. 12. Vestrum cOnsilium 
mihi melius vidétur. 13. Ego multds librdés habeo. Tu 

plurés libros habés. Ille plirimds libros habet. 


10 


15 


LESSON 74 
CLOELIA, THE ROMAN HOSTAGE * 


A Roman girl named Cloelia, one of the hostages given by the 
Romans to Porsena, managed to escape her guards and swam back 
across the Tiber to her friends, accompanied by a number of other 
girls. But the Romans, recognizing that Cloelia and the other 
girls belonged to Porsena by the rights of the treaty, sent the girls 
back to the Etruscans. The king, admiring the exploit of Cloelia, 
gave her permission to go home. 

Give all possible forms of obsidés, diés, régés; parte, dié, maximé; 
obsidum, domum, civium, adventum, subsidium, exercitum. 

880. Memoria tenetis Miicitum Scaevolam, aduléscen- 
tem nodbilissimum et fortissimum, Porsenam ignotum 
interficere audacissimé! sdlum? temptavisse, sed scribam 
pro rége ipso interfectum esse.’ Porsena primd juvenem 
ignibus circumdari jussit; postea autem, ubi fortittidinem 
eius cOnspexit (beheld), admiratione (admiration) magis‘ 
quam ira inductus, vincula secari juvenemque dimitti 
jussit. Pacem cum Romanis maxima celeritate con- 
firmavit, condicionés levis imposuit, obsidés (hostages) >* 
accepit, exercitum ab Janiculo dédtixit et ex agris 
Romanis excessit ; id quod RoOmanis gratissimum erat. 

Inter obsidés, quos Porsena ex® condicidnibus foederis 
secum diixerat, erant et pueri et virginés, liberi civium 
nobilissimorum. Ut accidit, réx castra n6n procul a Tiberi 
flimine posuerat.’? At Cloelia virgo, tina ex obsidibus a 


* The story of Cloelia is told in the following books: 


HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 42-43. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 77-78. 
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CLOELIA AND THE ROMAN GIRLS ESCAPE FROM THE ENEMY 


Porsena postulatis, 4 ctistodibus Etriiscis sé éripere (lit. 
to snatch away) potuit; celeriterque cum tota mani puel- 
larum trans Tiberim inter téla hostium tranavit. Hoc 
modo Cloelia ipsa et reliquae puellae incolumés Romam 
pervenire potuérunt. 

Quod’ ubi nuntidtum est, réx ira commodtus statim 
légatos Romam mittere et reditum Cloeliae atque reliqua- 
rum obsidum postulare constituit. Romani autem, qui sé 
ex foedere puellas jiire® retinére!’ posse!’ non putabant, 
adventum légatorum régis non exspectavérunt, sed omnis 
puellas in castra Porsenae remisérunt. 

Ira régis in admirationem versa est. Cloeliam non 
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minus" audacem esse quam Miicium” is existimavit. 
Itaque in magno honore puellam habuit, et post paucds 
diés eam cum majore parte obsidum domum rernisit. Sic 
fidés et 4 Porsena et 4 ROmanis servata est. 


881. Notes 


1. Audacissimé: superlative of an adverb. Study section 882 
now. 

2. Sdlus is declined in the singular like Gnus, and in the plural 
like bonus. Learn five other words having the same irregularity, 
in the Appendix, page 18. 

3. Interfectum esse, was killed; a pertest passive infinitive. 
Study section 884 now. 

4. Magis: comparative of an adverb. Study section 883 now: 

5. In order to make certain that the terms of an agreement 
between nations or tribes would be carried out, it was the custom 
among the ancients to take or exchange hostages. These hostages 
were sometimes young persons, not infrequently the children of 
persons prominent in the community giving these pledges. 

6. Ex, in accordance with. 

7. Castra po6nere means /o pitch camp. 

8. Quod, this. When a relative.pronoun refers to something 
in a preceding sentence, how is it to be translated? Here quod is 
the subject of nintiatum est. 

9. Jare, rightfully (lit. in accordance with right). 

10. What two uses of the infinitive do these words illustrate? 

11. Minus, less; an adverb in the comparative degree, modify- 
ing audacem. 

12. When quam occurs in comparisons, the second person or 
object compared agrees in case with the first. 
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882. Regular Comparison of Adverbs. The positive of an 
adverb is formed, as you have seen, by adding -é to the base 
of an adjective of the first and second declensions and by 
adding -iter to the base of an adjective of the third declen- 
sion: as, certé from certus and fortiter from fortis. 
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The comparative of the adverb is the same as the neuter 
comparative of the adjective and ends in -ius: as, fortius, 
more bravely. 

The superlative of the adverb is formed by adding -é to 
the base of the superlative adjective: as, fortissimé, most 
bravely, trom fortissimus; miserrimé, most wretchedly, from 
miserrimus; facillimé, szost easily, from facillimus. 

Learn the comparison of the regular adverbs, in the 
Appendix, page 23. 

883. Irregular Comparison of Adverbs. The adverbs cor- 
responding to the irregular adjectives are also compared 
irregularly: as, male, pejus, pessimé. Learn the comparison 
of the irregular adverbs, in the Appendix, page 23. 

884. The Perfect Passive Infinitive. The perfect passive 
infinitive is formed of esse and the perfect passive parti- 
ciple: as, vocatus esse, to have been called. The participle, 
being an adjective, agrees with the subjeci, which is usually 
in the accusative case. 

Learn the perfect passive infinitive of the model verbs, in 
the Appendix, page 30. 

The perfect infinitive occurs most commonly in indirect 
statements. It expresses time before that of the main verb. 
What time is expressed by the present infinitive? 


885. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
circumd6, circumdare, cir- circum + do put around, 
cumdedi, circumdatus surround 
seco, secare, secui, sectus dissect cut 
dimitt6, dimittere, dimisi, dismiss, dis + send away 
dimissus mitto 
levis, -e light 
imp6n6, -ere, -posui, -positus put on, impose 


dédiicé, -ere, -diixi, -ductus deduce, d@+ducd lead away 
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NEw WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
reditus, -ts, ™. return 
adventus, -tis, 7. advent arrival 
fidés, fidei, f. fidelity faith, trust 

886. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 

. The argument seems imcontrovertible. 

. I inadvertenily omitted to sign the letter. 

. We expostulaied with him upon his conduct. 

. She is skillful in xatation. 

. This much is the irreducible minimum. 

. From this fact several deductions may safely be drawn. 
. The vivisection of animals was opposed by the society. 
. He put every possible obstruction in the way. 

1. His aim was the regeneration of mankind. 


2. Study the following derivatives of pénere, to place, put, 
lay, set. They are formed from the stems pén- and posit-. To 
deposit money in the bank 
is to lay it away. When soil 
is deposited by a river it is 
laid down. The deposition 
of a king is the putting 
away, or removal, of the 
king from office; he is “laid 
off.” The imposition of 
taxes is the laying on of 
taxes. An impostor is one 
who “puts on” a false 
name, hence one who pre- 
tends to be what he is 
WHY ISHE CALLED A compositor? not. Explain the meaning 

of composite, composition, 
decomposition, opposition, opponent, proponent, proposition, 
juxtaposition, interposition, exposition. 
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.3. Pénere is the basis of several technical terms in gram- 
mar and mathematics. An appositive is so called because 
it is a word placed next to the word it explains. A prepo- 
silion is usually placed before the noun it governs. A com- 
pound sentence is made by putting together two or more 
independent clauses. 

4, Recipe is the second person singular of the imperative 
of recipere, io take. It has come into English through its use 
in the prescriptions of physicians, which frequently begin 
with an abbreviation of recipe, R, meaning ‘*Take this.” It 
is now a noun, meaning commonly any formula for prepar- 
ing food. 

Drill and Review 

887. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Roma quindecim milia passuum ab Gre (6s, mouth) 
Tiberis abest. 2. ROmani et Sabini 4 mulieribus jussi 
pacem cOonfirmavérunt. 3. Per magnam partem orbis 
terrarum sol mult6ds diés vidéri non potest. 4. Adventus 
Caesaris sociis spem auxit. 5. Roma caput orbis terrarum 
mult6s annés fuit. 6. Exploratorés diceébant hostés prope 
flimen castra ponere. 7. Multa genera arborum in silvis 
vide possunt. 8. Qua dé causa gentés Galliae contra 
Romanos bellum stimpsérunt? 9. Audimus ROman6s co- 
pias ex illis finibus dédiicere. 10. Scimus in tnd dié esse 
viginti quattuor horas. 11. Tandem spé privati sé inter- 
fecérunt. 12.In libris dé bello Gallico Caesar scribit 
omnium Gallorum fortissimds esse Belgas (the Belgians). 
13. Centum equités in cornii sinistro legidnem septimam 
antecédébant. 14. Postquam signum proeli datum est, 
hostés multitidine equitum nostrds circumdare incipi- 
ébant. 15. Véri civés saltitem publicam non neglegent. 
16. Captivi ad pedés nostri ducis sé projécérunt; tum, 
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auctoritate eius impulsi, consilia hostium éniintiaverunt. 
17. Octavo dié omnés rés perfectae erunt et bellum con- 
fectum erit. 18. Cloelia, dum trans Tiberim tranat, télis 
hostium sé obicit (exposes). 19. Ex e6 loco pila in nos- 
trds conicere incépérunt. 20. Qui nihil prdficit déficit. 
21. Oratid eius, quam audivi, mihi (= mé) non satisfacit. 
22. Crédd lapidem ab litore in illam navem facile adici 
posse. 23. Caesar sua cOnsilia préniintiari jussit. 24. Ora- 
tor civibus rés gestas (deeds) Hannibalis proponébat. 
i 


LESSON 75 (Optional) 
THE STORY OF SERVIUS TULLIUS * 


888. In libris scriptorum antiquorum legimus septem 
fuisse! regés ROmanorum. Servius Tullius, réx sextus, ex 
gente nobili natus est (was born); sed ipse multdos annds 
in familia? Tarquini Prisci, régis quinti, servus vixit. 
Tanaquil enim, Tarquini uxor, puerum propter aetatem 
tenerem (tender) atque ingenium magnopere amabat. 
Itaque Servius cum liberis régis lidébat, atque in lidd 
cum illis éducatus est. 

Juvenis ab omnibus virtiite* et cOnsilid’? égregius jii- 
dicatus est. In proelid, in quo réx Tarquinius contra 
Sabinos contendébat, Servius magnam partem militum 
Romanorum parum audacter‘ pugnare forte intellegébat. 
Tum sé virum maximae virtiitis esse ostendit. Nam sine 
mora ex manibus signiferi (standard bearer) signum rapuit 
et in® hostem misit. Tum milités fortius® pugnantés’ 
proelium commisérunt, et ndn sdlum signum recépérunt 
(recovered) sed etiam victoriam reportaverunt. 

Postquam Tarquinius ab inimicis caesus est, Tanaquil 
mortem eius célavit et populd nuntiavit regem grave vul- 
nus accépisse’ et jussisse* Servium interim regere. Sic 
Servius Tullius in séde régia (royal) sedéns® régnare coepit”, 
sed récté rem publicam administravit (managed). Multa 


* The story of Servius Tullius may be found in one of the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 46-50. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 17-21. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 50-54. 
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erant opera eius régis. Dicitur Sabinds vicisse; trés 

montés, Quirinalem, Viminalem, Esquilinum, urbi jiinxisse; 

murum" circiter (about) quinque milia passuum fossam- 

que circum Romam diixisse; in monte Aventino templum 
5 Dianae aedificavisse. 

Servius Tullius filiam alteram™ ferdcem, mitem al- 
teram” habuit. Quod Tarquini filids esse similés animo ® 
vidébat,.ferdcem miti, mitem fer6ci in matrimonium dedit; 
nam duo violenta ingenia (natures) matrimOnid jungi non 

10 cupiébat. Sed mités seu™ forte seu’ fraude periérunt; 
ferocés superfuérunt. Quds morum ” similittidd conjiinxit. 
Tum Tarquinius sceleratus senatum convocavit et sibi 
regnum paternum postulavit. Posted Servius, qui ad 
curiam properaverat, dé gradibus ctiriae ab Tarquinio 

15 magna vi déjectus, in via interfectus est. Tullia scelerata, 
simul ac exitum vitae patris cogndvit, statim in forum 
meridié vénit et praeséns regem salutavit. Dum carpent6 
domum vehitur, vehiculum per patris corpus adhic in via 
jacéns® agi jussit; unde vicus ille Sceleratus dictus est. 


889. Notes 


. Fuisse, the perfect infinitive of sum. 
. Familia, household. 
. What use of the ablative? 
. Parum audacter, rather sluggishly (lit. foo litile boldly). 
. In, into the midst of. 
. Fortius, comparative of the adverb. 
. Pugnantés, fighting; a present active participle modifying 
milités. 
8. Since accépisse and jussisse express time before that of a 
past main verb, nuntiavit, they will be translated as past perfects. 
9. Sedéns, who was sitting, and jacéns, which was lying, are 
present active participles, declined like ingéns. 
10. Only the perfect system of coepi is in use. 
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11. This was the famous Servian Wall. 

12. Alteram ...alteram, one... the other. 
13. Similés animé, similar in disposition. 
14. Seu... seu, eviher... or. 

15. Moérum, of character. 
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890. Summary of the Uses of the Accusative Case. The 
uses of the accusative case that you have studied are as 


follows : 
; . Direct object. 


. Object of certain prepositions. 

. Place to which with ad or in. 

. Subject of an infinitive. 

. Time how long and extent of space. 


oOFWNe 


Find illustrations of all these uses in this lesson, 


891. Summary of the Uses of the Genitive Case. The uses 
of the genitive case that you have studied are these: 


1. Possessive. 2. Of the whole. 3. Descriptive. 


Find illustrations of all these uses in this lesson. 





892. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

legd, legere, légi, léctus legible read, gather 
vivo, vivere, fa victus revive, vivus live 
aetis, -atis, f. age 
lud6, laidere, lisi, lisus lidus play 
judic6, jiidicare, jidi- 

cavi, jidicatus judge, consider 
parum, adv. too litile 
intelleg6, intellegere, 

intelléxi, intelléctus intellect understand, learn 


ostend6, ostendere, os- 
tendi, ostentus ostentation show 
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NEw WorpD 
rego, -ere, réxi, réctus 
coepi, coepisse, defective 
opus, operis, 7. 
jung6, jungere, jinxi, 


janctus 
ferdx, ferdcis 
mitis, -e 


violentus, -a, -um 

fraus, fraudis, f: 

pered, perire, perii, peritus 
supersum, -esse, -fui, 


-futirus 


similitid6, -inis, f. 

conjung6, conjungere, 
conjiinxi, conjinctus 

paternus, -a, -um 

gradus, -tis, 7. 

vis, vis, f. (App., p. 16) 

déicid, déicere, déjéci, 


déjectus 
exitus, -tis, 772. 


meridiés, -éi, ™. 


praeséns, -entis 


carpentum, -1, 7. 


vicus, -1, 7. 


893. 
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RELATED WORD 


direct, réx 


junction 
ferocity 4 


violent 
fraud 


similis + tudo 

conjunction, 
con + jungo 

pater 

grade 


dejection, dé + 
jacio 


MEANING 
rule, guide 
began 
work 


join 

cruel 

gentle 

violent 

trick, deception 
die, pass awey 


be left, survive 
likeness 
join together 


paternal 

step 

violence, force 
throw down 


exit, end 
midday, noon 
in person 
carriage © 
street, village 


Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His drawings disclosed a certain nascent ability. 
b. While the offense was a serious one, there were several miti- 


galing circumstances. 
c. His expectation of wealth proved a delusion. 


d. He was declared ineligible for the office. 
e. This regulation is now inoperative. 
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2. State with what Latin word the italicized word in each 
of the following phrases is connected by derivation : 


a natal day, a dirigible airship, an unmitigated evil, a fraudulent 
enterprise, a selected group, res adjudicata. 


3. Vicus meant originally a row of houses, and ‘“‘to live in 
the vicinity’? meant to live in the same row of houses and 
hence in the neighborhood. 


Drill and Review 
894. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Servi in agros compulsi frimentum secant (cufé). 
2. Ex illd proelid pauci superfuérunt. 3. Interdum 
in proelid milités equis (on horseback) imponébantur. 
4. Omnium rérum inopia adducti, septimo dié légatos ad 
Caesarem dé pace misérunt. 5. Dictator in loco publicd 
prontntiat difficile esse ratidnem belli miitare. 6. La- 
biénus suds intra castra continébat; hostés sub miros 
succédébant et ex omnibus partibus téla coniciébant. 
7. Postquam ea rés énuntiata est, spés rei publicae aucta 
est. 8. Putamus bellum celeriter confici posse. 9. Nauta 
perterritus sé ex nave projécit et ad litus natare coepit. 
10. Exspectabat filium, quem multis ante diébus prae- 
miserat. 11. Nihil his rébus profici potest. 12. Lidite, 
pueri, dum est facultas. 13. Meridié gregés sub arboribus 
quiétem petébant. 14. In cornu (flank) sinistro multitidd 
Gallorum impetum nostrorum sustinébat. 15. Omnés 
nobilés his difficultatibus permovéri incipiunt. 16. Mul- 
tum verbis véris proficitur. 17. Centum viri vulnerati ab 
cornu dextro remissi erant. 18. Quot genera avium prope 
mare vivunt! 


LESSON 76 
THE MAN WHO ALWAYS HATED ROME 


No enemy was ever more hostile to the Romans than Hannibal, 
who led the Carthaginians in the Second Punic War. And no 
enemy was ever more feared by the Romans. 

895. Hannibal Carthaginiénsis summod odid! in Ro- 
manos erat. Ille puer? Carthagini ad aras 4 patre adductus 
odium sempiternum (everlasting) contra Romanos jura- 
visse dicitur. Hoc jusjirandum (oath) primis annis patri 

5 datum ad finem vitae fidéliter servavit. 

Post mortem patris Hannibal aduléscéns audacia atque 
ingenio singulari, qui e6 tempore in Hispania maxima cum 
gloria pugnabat et ab omnibus militibus maximé probaba- 
tur, exercitui? Carthaginiénsi praeesse 4 suis coactus est. 

10 Namque cum ed duce milités plurimum confidébant‘ et 
audébant, quod Hannibal primus in proelium intrabat, 
ultimus (last) ex proelio finito excédébat, et in bello 
plirimum audaciae et cOonsili semper ostendébat. Similis 
patri erat vi et animo. 

15 Sic Hannibal, aduléscéns quinque et viginti anndrum, 
imperator factus gentés Hispaniae bello vicit. Deinde trés 
exercitiis maximds comparavit, ex quibus inum in Africam 
misit, secundum cum fratre in Hispania reliquit, tertium 
in Italiam sécum dicere cOonstituit. Non sdlum milités 

20 conscripsit sed etiam satis magnam cOpiam equitum — 
antiquis in proeliis equitatus ex cornibus® pugnabat aut 
hostés circumveniébat — et elephantorum, genus auxili 


novum, comparavit. 
480 
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Difficillmum intellegébat esse iter in Italiam facere. 
Per Galliam et trans Alpés exercitum dici oportébat.® 
Undique gentés Galliae ei? nocére temptavérunt. Sed 
neque fliimina latissima neque montés altissimi consilium 
eius impedire aut eum ab itinere prohibére potuérunt; 
virttuti’ enim militum et ingenio sud confidébat. Praeterea 
bellurn cum ROmAanis in finibus eOrum gerere odid sempi- 
ternG vehementer studébat. 

Itaque, simul ac omnia parata sunt et per tempus anni 
licuit,* Hispaniam reliquit et iter longissimum in Italiam 
facere coepit. 


896. | Notes 


1. Summ6 odié, with great hatred. Study section 897 now. 

2. An appositive with ille. 

3. Dative with praeesse; translate, to take charge of the army. 
Study section 898 now. 

4, Plirimum cénfidébant, were very confident. 

5. The cavalry were stationed on the wings of the battle line, to 
be used in a sudden attack before the heavy-armed men went into 
action, or for pursuit of the enemy after the enemy had become de- 
moralized in battle. 

6. Oportet and licet are called impersonal verbs. Only forms 
of the third person are in use. An infinitive clause is often used as 
the subject of such verbs, as here. Translate, the army had to be led, 
or it was necessary for the army to be led. Sometimes the force of 
this verb is best expressed by must or ought: as, Té hoc facere 
oportet, you must (ought to) do this. 

7. Dative with nocére, to harm. Study section 899 now. 

8. Dative with cénfidébat, he had confidence in the courage. 


Grammar 


897. Twelfth Use of the Ablative. Description. The abla- 
tive, like the genitive, is used to describe something: as 
here, Carthaginiénsis summ6 odid, a Carthaginian with great 


hatred. 
R 
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898. Fourth Use of the Dative. With Compounds. Many 
Latin verbs that are compounded with prepositions take a 
dative of the indirect object ; but the dative is translated as 
if it were the direct object: as here, exercitui praeesse, to take 
charge of the army. Learn the following statement : 


Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, circum, 
con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, pro, sub, and super take the dative of 
the indirect object. 


899. Fifth Use of the Dative. With Special Verbs. Certain 
verbs that are transitive in English have an indirect object 
in Latin instead of a direct object; but the dative is trans- 
lated as if it were accusative. The following may be learned: 


Certain verbs, as cdnfidd, trust, crédd, believe, désum, fail, 
faved, favor, igndscd, pardon, imperd, command, invided, envy, 
noceo, harm, parcd, spare, pared, obey, persuaded, persuade, 
placed, please, resistd, resist, servid, serve, and studed, desire, 
take the dative of the indirect object instead of a direct object. 


Translate : 


1. Tibi crédimus. 2. Verba edrum nobis placent. 3. Illi militi 
nocére non poterunt. 4. Exercitul imperdre consuli licuit. 5, Cir 
ei resistébas? 6. Viris vulneratis parcite! 7. Finitimis invidére 
non débémus. 8. Hostés bell6 studébant. 9. Mihi persuadére 
potueratis. 





900. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD MEANING 

praesum, -esse, -fui, 

-futirus be in charge of, be over 
confid6, -ere, -fisus sum trust, confide 
corn, corniis, 7. horn; wing (of an army) 
oportet, oportére, 

oportuit, — it is necessary 
noced, -ére, -ul, — injure, harm 
studed, -ére, -ui, — desire, be eager for 





licet, licére, licuit, — it ts permitted 
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901. Summary of the Uses of the Ablative. The uses of the 
ablative case that you have studied are these: 


1. With prepositions. 7. Manner. 

2. Agent. 8. Cause. 

3. Accompaniment. 9. Separation. 
4. Place from which. 10. Time. 

5. Means. 11. Respect. 

6. Place where. 12. Description. 


See if you can find an illustration of each of these uses 
in section 895. 

902. Summary of the Uses of the Dative. You should now 
be familiar with these uses of the dative: 


1. Indirect object. 4. With compounded verbs. 
2. With adjectives. 5. With special verbs. 
3. Reference. 
REVIEW 15 
903. Vocabulary Review 


The following list contains the words of Lessons 71-76 
that are for permanent retention : 


507. aciés 523. exitus 539. ostendo 
508. adventus 524. fides 540. parum 
509. aetas 525. genus 541. passus 
510. antecédo 526. impello 542. praeséns 
511. circumdo 527. impono 543. praesum 
512. coepi 528. intellego 544. puto 

513. compelld 529. intermittd 545. ratio 
514. confidd 530. lego 546. rés 

515. cornia 531. levis 547. rés publica 
516. diés 532. licet 548. scribo 
517. difficilis 533. lado 549. similis 
518. diligéns 534. manus 550. spés 

519. dimitto 535. meridiés 551. studeo 
520. domus 536. nobilis 552. succédd 
521. equitatus 537. noced 553. supersum 


522. exercitus 538. oportet 554. vis 
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904. Grammar Review 


From the last six lessons you should have learned : 


. How adjectives are compared, both regularly and irregularly. 
. How adverbs are compared, both regularly and irregularly. 
. How the comparative of an adjective is declined. 

. How the perfect infinitive, active and passive, is formed. 
. How the future infinitive active is formed. 

. The use of reflexive pronouns in indirect statements. 

. The inflection of the fourth declension. 

. The inflection of the fifth declension. 

. How the locative case is used, and its endings. 

10. A twelfth use of the ablative —- to describe something. 

11. A fourth and a fifth use of the dative case. 


OONOAOUPWNHH 


Decline the nouns and compare the adjectives in section 
903. Give all the infinitives of dimittd, impdnd, and scribd, 
and give the meaning of each form. 


905. Sight Translation 
HANNIBAL IN ITALY 


Paucis ante diébus (A few days ago) vobis dé consilid 
atque spé Hannibalis scriptum est. Nunc dé adventiti in 
Italiam illius ducis nobilis et dé rébus ibi gestis legere licébit. 

Poenus (The Carthaginian), cuius iter difficillimum per 

5 Alpés non intermissum erat, tandem in Italiam pervénit. 
Fama ingeni victoriarumque eum antecesserat. Simul ac 
adventus eius énuntiatus est, Romani contra eum trés 
exercittis misérunt, quos Hannibal brevi tempore vi im- 
petuum vicit et in fugam dedit. Ei qui superfuérunt 

10 Romam fugérunt et Hannibalem virtite ac fortiina patri 
similem esse rénuntiavérunt. Tum senatus Romanus rem 
publicam in periculo maximo esse et dictatorem creari 
oportére putavit. 
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Contra hostem missus Fabius dictator impetum Hanni- 


balis mora impedire coepit; namque pridrum (former) . 


ducum rébus adversis doctus, belli rationem miutdre et 
aciem numquam instruere sed ante Hannibalem recédere 
et Italiam tantummodo (merely) défendere cOnstituit. 
Propter hoc genus belli Cunctator (Delayer) a Romanis 
apvellatus est. Ubi levibus proeliis sé victorem ostendit, 
milités virtiiti suae et fortinae magis confidébant. 

Ubi Fabius his rationibus Hannibalem in angustiis cir- 
cumdedit, ille sine ull6 exercittis detriment (loss) hoc dold 
sé recipere potuit. Namque arida sarmenta (dry fagots) in 
boum (of cattle) cornibus imposita nocte incendit (set 
on fire) et bovés (the catile) ad montés, in quibus Romani 
castra posuerant, agi jussit. Fabius, qui Hannibalem 
aetate sed non consiliis aduléscentem esse intellegébat, 
illum insidias paravisse putavit. Itaque suds in castris 
noctem totam continuit, et exitum facilem hosti € manibus 
suis dedit. 

Civibus Romanis tamen non grata erat cunctatid 
(delay) Fabi, eumque timidum et parum priidentem esse 
putabant. Invidia (unpopularity) Fabi 4 Minucid augé- 
batur, qui equitatui praeerat et sibi imperid maximd 
studébat. Verbis illius impulsus, populus Romanus dic- 
tatdr1 magistrum equitum imperio aequavit (made equal), 
et Fabius lége compulsus partem exercitis ad Minucium 
dimisit. Mox autem necesse erat Fabium ad Minucium 
auxilium mittere, qui proelium commiserat sed impetum 
Hannibalis sustinére non potuerat. Tum Minucius, qui 
sé ab Hannibale victum et a Fabio servatum esse intellegé- 
bat, castra cum Fabio jiinxit et fidem illi promisit (prom- 
ised). Fabius autem rationem morae non intermisit. 


30 
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906. Derivation 


1. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each 
of the following English words is derived: diligent, tmpulsion, 
intermit, simile, cornucopia, illicit, similarity, repulsive, per- 
jidious, image, compute, asylum, manicure, imaginary, im- 
petuous, noble, sinus, successor, mutations, antecedent, commute, 
levity, deduction, confide, intelligent, opus, mitigate, operate, 
gradual, meridian, plus, ameliorate, plural, pessimist, intellec- 
tual, minority, minimize, legal, depose, munitions, innocent. 

2. Collect as many English derivatives as possible from 
lego and puto. 


APPENDIX 


THE PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK 


The four parts suggested below for your notebook represent 
some of the more important topics connected with your study 
of Latin for which you will find material outside the Latin 
class. Add any other topics relating to the Roman people or 
to the Latin language in which your class as a whole may be 
interested or which you may wish to follow up by yourself 
and include in your notebook. 

Part I: References to Things Roman and Greek. Part 
I may contain any information about the Romans that you 
discover in your reading. For instance, you may run across 
such a statement as this: ‘‘The unrest of the farmers has 
called many a Cincinnatus from the plow.” Put such a 
sentence in your notebook. Life and the Literary Digest often 
contain cartoons based on Greek or Roman subjects appro- 
priate for your notebook. Or you may see an advertisement 
in which a classical name is used: as, ‘‘ Hercules Powder Co.,” 
‘**Ajax Tires,” ‘‘Phoenix Fire Insurance,” ‘‘SAtlas Cement.” 
Make a collection of these advertisements. Or you may col- 
lect from illustrated magazines and newspaper supplements 
pictures of ancient Rome and the life of the Romans. 

Part II: Latin Words and Phrases occurring in English. 
Illustrations of this type were given in chapter III of the 
Introduction, page xviii. Watch for these and similar Latin 
words, phrases, and abbreviations occurring in sentences 
in your English reading, especially in newspapers and 
periodicals. 
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Part III: English Words retaining their Original Latin Form. 
Examples of such words were given in chapter III of the 
Introduction, page xviii. See how many more words of this 
type you can find occurring in sentences. 

Part IV: English Words derived from Latin. Part IV may 
be devoted to recording English derivatives. It may be ar- 
ranged in various ways. One is suggested here: 


ENGLISH LATIN MEANING OF MEANING OF 
WorD Word LATIN WORD ENGLISH WORD 
virile vir man manly, forceful 


Space may be left under each word for copying, or pasting 
in, an English sentence which you may find illustrating the 
use of the word. 


PRONUNCIATION 


The Sounds of the Vowels. The Latin vowels are pro- 
nounced as follows: 


a as in father a as in aha 
é as in they e as in met 
i as in police i as in pin 
6 as in note o as in for 
ai as in rude u as in full 


After q, and sometimes after g and s, u has the sound of w. 
The Sounds of the Diphthongs. There are three common 
Latin diphthongs, pronounced as follows: 
ae as ai in aisle 
au as ow in owl 
oe as 07 in oil 
The Sounds of the Consonants. Most Latin consonants are | 
pronounced as in English, but | 
c is always pronounced as in cat. 
g is always pronounced as in get. 
j is always pronounced as v in yet. 
s is always pronounced as in son. 
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t is always pronounced as in fop. 

v is always pronounced as w in wall. 

x is always pronounced as x in extra. 
b before s or t has the sound of p. 

ng has the sound of ng in anger. 

nqu has the sound of ndu in relinquish. 
ch has the sound of k. 

ph has the sound of f. 

th has the sound of @. 


The Quantity of Vowels. The long vowels of this book are 
marked with a macron (~); other vowels are short. In gen- 
eral, the quantity of Latin vowels must be memorized. But 
a vowel is short before another vowel or h and before final 
m, t, and nt. 

Syllables. A Latin word has as many syllables as it has 
vowels and diphthongs: 6-ce’-a-nus, proe’-li-um. 

When a word is divided into syllables, a single consonant 
between two vowels is joined with the vowel following it: 
la-ti-ti’-d6, fi’-li-a, i-ti’-ne-ra. 

Doubled consonants are divided: ter’-ra, an’-nus. 

When there are two or more consonants between two 
vowels, the division is made before the last consonant: 
om’-ni-bus, vinc’-ti. But a consonant followed by 1 or r is 
pronounced with the 1 or r: pi’-bli-cus. 

The syllable next to the last is called the penult (from 
paene, almost, and ultima, Jast); the one before the penult 
is called the antepenult. 

The Quantity of Syllables. Syllables are said to be long 
or short according to the length of time required to pro- 
nounce them. Distinguish carefully between a long vowel 
and a long syllable. 

A syllable containing a long vowel or diphthong natu- 
rally takes a longer time to pronounce than one containing | 
‘a short vowel, and is said to be long by nature: pic-ta’-ra, 
prae’-mi-um. 
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A syllable containing a short vowel followed by a conso- 
nant in the same syllable takes longer to pronounce than one 
containing a short vowel with no consonant after it in the 
same syllable, and is said to be long by position. Thus a 
syllable is long by position when it contains a short vowel 
followed by two or more consonants (or x), unless these two 
consonants consist of a mute (p, b, t, d, c, g) and a liquid 
(1, r): dé-tri-men’-tum. 

H was lightly sounded and did not help to make a syllable 
long by position. 

Accent. Words of two syllables are accented on the first 
syllable: pa’-ter. 

Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
penult when it is long, otherwise on the antepenult: dé- 
mons-tra’-re, ce-le’-ri-tas. 


VOCABULARY REVIEWS 


On the following pages are gathered the words of this 
book that are for permanent retention. 


APPENDIX D 


These vocabulary reviews include all the words prescribed for the first year by the 1928 
Syllabus of New York State; some of the words similarly prescribed for the second year; 
and half of the words recommended by the College Entrance Examination Board for the 
first two years. Words not in the New York Syllabus for either the first or the second year 
are starred. 


List 1, Lessons 1-5 


1. amo 13. insula 25. parvus 
2. barbarus 14. latus 26. porto 
3. bene 15. laud6 27. provincia 
4. cur 16. lingua 28. puella 
5. curd 17. longus 29. quis 
6. doced 18. magnus 30. quod 
7. est (sum) 19. ménsa 31. quoque 
8. et 20. nam 32. sed 
9. fama 21. -ne 33. spectd 
10. filia 22. non 34. terra 
11. habeo 23. novus 35. ubi 
12. in 24. nunc 36. vided 
List 2, Lessons 6-10 
37. amicus 50. et... et 63. septem 
38. annus 51. fémina 64. servus 
39. appropinqud 52. filius 65. sex 
40. aqua 53. is 66. toga 
41. bonus 54, laboro 67. trés 
42. campus 55. multus 68. ti 
43. clamd 56. novem 69. tum 
44. decem 57. octo 70. inus 
45. démonstr6 58. pectinia 71. via 
46. dominus 59. puer 72. villa 
47. duo 60. quattuor 73. vir 
48. ego 61. quinque 74. vocd 
49. equus 62. responded 
List 3, Lessons 11-15 
75. ad 87. locus 99. quam 
76. agricola 88. magister 100. quo 
77. ante 89. miser 101. saepe 
78. arma 90. neque 102. tardus 
79. bellum 91. neque... . neque 103. terred * 
80. circum 92. noster 104. timeo 
81. débed 93. per 105. tuus 
82. gladius 94. periculum 106. valeo 
83. hora 95. probo * 107. vehementer 
84. itaque 96. proelium 108. vesper 
85. jam 97. prope 109. vester 


&6. liber (7.) 98. pugndo 
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These vocabulary reviews include all the words prescribed for the first year by the 1928 
Syllabus of New York State; some of the words similarly prescribed for the second year; 
and half of the words recommended by the College Entrance Examination Board for the 
first two years. Words not in the New York Syllabus for either the first or the second year 
are starred. 


List 1, Lessons 1-5 


1. love 13. island 25. small 

2. foreign, rude 14. wide 26. carry 

3. well 15. praise 27. province 

4. why 16. tongue, language 28. girl 

5. care for, provide 17. long 29. who 

6. teach, inform 18. great 30. because 

7. is (be) 19. table 31. also, too 

8. and 20. for 32. but 

9. reputation, rumor 21. sign of question 33. look at 

10. daughter 22. not 34. earth, land 
11. have, hold 23. new 35. where, when 
12. in, into 24. now 36. see 

List 2, Lessons 6-10 
37. friendly, friend 50. both... and 63. seven 
38. year 51. woman 64. slave 
39. approach 52. son 65. six 
40. water 53. he, she, it 66. toga 
41. good 54. toil, suffer 67. three 
42. plain, field 55. much; many 68. you 
43. shout, cry 56. nine 69. then 
44, ten 57. eight 70. one 
45. point out, show 58. money 71. way, road 
46. master 59. boy 72. farmhouse 
47. two 60. four 73. man 
48. I 61. five 74, call 
49. horse 62. answer 
List 8, Lessons 11-15 

75. to, toward, near 87. place 99. how, as, than 
76. farmer 88. master, teacher 100. whither 
77. before 89. wretched 101. often 
78. arms 90. and not 102. slow 
79. war 91. neither ... nor 103. frighten * 
80. around 92. our, ours 104. fear, be afraid 
81. owe, ought 93. through 105. your, yours 
82. sword 94. trial, danger 106. be strong 
83. hour 95. prove, approve * 107. strongly 
84. and so, therefore 96. battle 108. evening 
85. now, already 97. near, near by 109. your, yours 
86. book 98. fight ; 
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List 4, Lessons 16-20 


110. adsum 122. ita 134. navigd 
111. altus 123. litera 135. niintid 
112. amplus 136. nintius 
113. copia 124, lina 137. par6d 

125. magnopere 138. patria 
114. deus 126. malus 139. pauci 
115. do 127. maned 140. poéta 
116. fortiina 128. maritimus 141. publicus 
117. gratus * 129. meus 142. silva 
118. hic (adv.) 130. moned 143. trans 
119. ibi : 131. moved 144. ventus 
120. imperium 132. mirus 145. vita 
121. inter 133. nauta 


List 5, Lessons 21-25 


146. a, ab 155. memoria 164. spatium 
147. appello 156. mora 165. subitd 
148. cum 157. nondum 166. tened 
149. dexter 158. nonus 167. tertius 
150. dum 159. numerus 168. timidus 
151. diirus * 160. si 169. ultra 
152. 6, ex 161. signum 170. verbum 
153. exspect6 ~ 162. sine 

154. medius 163. sinister 


List 6, Lessons 26-30 


171. ager 183. gloria * 195. pugna 
172. augeo 184. interim 196. ripa 
173. aut 185. libero 197. serv6 
174. beneficium 186. ndtus 198. socius 
175. céteri 187. occupd 199. sdlus 
176. contra 188. oculus 200. soror 
177. dé 189. oppidum 201. statim 
190. populus 
178. déled * 191. postea 202. superd 
179. dia 192. praeda 203. tamen 
180. dubite 193. pro 204. vicinus 
181. etiam 205. victoria 
182. forte * 194. propter 206. vulnerd 


List 7, Lessons 31-35 


207. absuin 210. aut... aut 213. captivus 
208. animus 211. autem 214. castra 
209. apud 212. auxilium 215. cOnsilium 


121. 


146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 


171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 


178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


207. 
208. 
209: 


be near, be present 


. high, deep 
. large, splendid 


supply, abundance; 
plur. forces 
god 


. give 

. fortune, lot 

. pleasing, grateful * 
. here 

. there 

. command, power 


between, among 


from, away from, by 
name, call 

with 

right 

while 

hard, harsh * 

out of 

wait for 

middle 


field, country 

increase 

or 

kindness, good deed 

the others, the rest 

against 

down from, concern- 
ing 

destroy * 

a long time 

hesitate, doubi 

also, even 

by chance * 


be away, be absent 
spirit, mind 
near, among 
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List 4, Lessons 16-20 


122. 
123. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


thus, so 

letter (of the alpha- 
bet) ; plur. aletter 

moon 

greatly 

bad 

stay, remain 

of the sea, maritime 

my, mine 

warn 

move 

wall 

sailor 


List 5, Lessons 21-25 


5. memory 
. delay 
. not yet 
. ninth 


. signal, standard 
. without 
. left 


List 6, Lessons 26-30 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 


glory, renown * 

meanwhile 

set free 

known, well known 

seize 

eye 

town 

people, nation 

afterwards 

prey, booty 

in front of, in behalf 
of 

on account of 


List 7, Lessons 31-85 


210. 
211. 
212. 


either... or 
moreover, but 
aid, assistance 


134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143: 
144. 
145. 


164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


sail 

announce 
messenger 

get ready, prepare 
country, native land 
a few, few 

poet 

public 

forest 

across 

wind 

life 


space 
suddenly 

hold 

third 

fearful, cowardly 
beyond 

word 


. fight, battle 
. bank, shore 
. keep, save 

. ally 

. alone, only 
. sister 

.at once, 


immedi- 
ately 


. overcome, surpass 
. yet, however 

. neighboring 

. victory 

. wound 


. Captive, prisoner 
. camp 
. plan, counsel 
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List 7, Lessons 31-35 (Continued) 


216. ciira * 224. initium 231. dro 
217. decimus 225. inopia 232. porta 
218. factum 226. insidiae 233. post 
219. familia 227. intra 234. -que 
220. fristra 228. nego * 235. senatus 
221. fuga 229. obsided 236. tempto 
222. ignord 230. obtined 237. unde 


223. igndtus 
List 8, Lessons 36-40 


238. aegré 245. enim 252. peritus 
239. antea 246. inde 253. perterred * 
240. bis 247. jubeo 254. possideo 
241. commiinicd 248. liber (adj.) 255. postquam 
242. comparo 249. maleficium 256. propinquus 
243. creber 250. né.. . quidem 257. vero 

244. €gregius 251. occultus 


List 9, Lessons 41-45 


258. aequus 268. inimicus 277. pronuntio 
259. amplius 269. integer 278. quantus 
260. atque (ac) 270. ipse 279. regnum 
261. certus 271. is (dem.) 

262. facile 272. magis 280. reliquus 
263. frimentum 273. modus 281. secundus 
264. hic (dem.) 274. permoved 282. sui 

265. idem 

266. iddneus 275. poena 283. umquam * 
267. ille 276. praesidium 284. vito 


List 10, Lessons 46-50 


285. amicitia 300. hostis 315. praemium 
286. auded 301. iniquus 316. primus 
287. caput 302. libertas 317. princeps 
288. civis 303. mater 318. removed 
289. condicid 304. miles 

290. confirmo 305. natura 319. renuntid 
291. consul 306. negotium 320. rex 

292. corpus 307. nOmen 321. sol 

293. difficultas 308. occultd 322. sub 

294. dignitas 309. officium 323. suus 
295. dux 310. oratid 324. urbs 
296. Eniintio 311. pater 325. vérus 
297. existimd 312. pax 326. virtiis 
298. facultas 313. pertineo 327. vulnus 


299. homo 314. potestas 
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216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 


238. 
239. 
240. 
241, 
242. 
243, 
244. 


258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
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List 7, Lessons 31-35 (Continued) 


care, anxiety * 
tenth 

deed 
household 

in vain 

flight 

be ignorant 
unknown 


with difficulty 
before, previously 
twice 

share, communicate 
make ready, prepare 
thick, close 
distinguished 


equal, level 
more, further 
and also, and 
certain, sure 
easily 

grain 

this 

the same 
suitable 

that 


friendship 

dare 

head 

citizen 

terms, condition 
strengthen, assert 
consul 

body 

difficulty 

worth, rank 
leader 

disclose, announce 
think, believe 
ability, chance 
man 


224. 
220% 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 


beginning 

want, need 
ambush, treachery 
inside, within 
deny, refuse * 
besiege 

hold fast, obtain 


List 8, Lessons 36-40 


245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 


for 

thence 

order, command 
free 

evil deed 

not even 
hidden, secret 


List 9, Lessons 41-45 


268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 


275. 
276. 


unfriendly 

whole 

self, very 

this, that 

more 

manner, way 

move strongly, ex- 
cite 

punishment 

garrison, protection 


List 10, Lessons 46-50 


300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 


enemy 
uneven, unfair 
freedom 

mother 

soldier 

nature, character 
business, work, task 
name 

secretly 

duty 

speech 

father 

peace 

extend, belong to 
power 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 


252. 
253. 
254, 
255. 
256. 
257. 


2te, 
278. 
279. 


280. 
281. 
282. 


283. 
284, 


315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 


319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 


pray, plead, ask 
gate 

after, behind 
and 

senate 

try, attempt 
whence 


skilled 

frighten thoroughly 
possess, acquire 
after 

near-by, kinsman 
truly; yes 


declare 

how great 

kingdom, royal 
power 

remaining, rest of 

second, favorable 

himself, herself, it- 
self, themselves 

ever * 

avoid 


reward 

first 

leading man, chief 

move back, with- 
draw 

announce, proclaim 

king 

sun 

under, close to 

his, her, its, theirown 

city 

true 

manliness, bravery 

wound 


aestas 
ago 
altitudd 


. audid 

. biduum 

. cedd 

. Civitas 

. claudd 

. commoved 
. cOnsuetidd 
. contined 

. défends 


désistO 
dicd 
dico 
excéd6 


abdo 


. accipid 


addiicd 
capio 
causa 


. cupiditas 
. cupid 
. déns 


discédo 


. excipid 
. facid 
5. fugio 


imperator * 


. imperatum 


acer 


. amitto 

. brevis 

. celeritas 
. cognosco 


commiunis 
conscribo 


. cOnsistd 
. contends 


convenio 


List 11, Lessons 51-55 


344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 


List 12, Lessons 56-60 


388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 


399. 
400. 


List 18, Lessons 61-65 


424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433. 
434. 
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exstrud 
finis 
flamen 
frater 

gero 

hiems 

jam pridem 
latituds 
magnitidd 
mitts 

mors 
necessarius 
ordo 

pars 

peto 

pono 


incipio 
indiico 
interficid 
jacio 
mare 
méns 
multitiidd 
namque * 
navis 

ob 
perdiic6 


permaned 
perspicio 


credo * 
dépond 
désum 
digitus 
e6 (adv.) 
eddem 
expono 
finid 
finitimus 
fortis 
gravis 


360. 
361. 
362. 


363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
372. 
373. 


401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 


435. 
436. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444, 
445. 


pons 
prem6d 
prodiic6 


redigo 
relinquo 
resist6 
sagitta 
satis 
sustined 
tempus 
timor 
traho 
triduum 
venio 


pes 
propond 
quaero 
quidem - 
rapio * 
tantus 
totus 
trado 
tuba 
verto 
victor 
vinco 
vivus * 


hinc * 
hiic 
injuiria 
instruo 
ménsis 
omnis 
par 
pends 
permitto 
pervenio 
prohibed 
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328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 


374. 
375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 
379. 
380. 
381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 


387. 


414, 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 
420. 
421. 
422. 
423. 


summer 

drive, do, plead 
height 

hear 

space of two days 
move, yield, go away 
state 

close, shut 

move, alarm 
custom 

hold together, bound 
defend 

cease, desist 

say, speak 

lead 

go out, withdraw 


put away, hide 

receive, accept 

lead to, influence 

take, seize 

cause, reason 

desire, longing 

desire, wish 

tooth 

go away 

take out, succeed to 

do, make 

flee 

commander, general, 
emperor * 

command 


sharp, keen, eager 
lose 
short, brief 
swiftness, speed 
learn; perf. know 
common, general 
enlist, enroll 
stand still, stop 
struggle, hasten 
come together, as- 
semble 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


List 11, Lessons 51-55 


344, 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 


construct 

end; plur. territory 
river 

brother 

catry on 
winter 

long ago 
breadth, width 
greatness, size 
send 

death 
necessary 
order, rank 
part 

seek, ask 

put, place 


List 12, Lessons 56-60 


388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 


399. 
400. 


begin 

lead on, influence 

kill 

hurl, throw 

sea 

mind 

large number, crowd 

for * 

ship 

against, on account of 

lead through, con- 
struct 

stay through 

see. through, under- 
stand 


List 18, Lessons 61-65 


424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433. 
434. 


believe * 

put down, put aside 
be lacking 

finger, toe 

thither, to that place 
to the same place 
put forth, set forth 
end, limit, bound 
neighboring 

brave 

heavy, serious 


360. 
361. 
362. 


363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
372. 
373. 


401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 


435. 
436. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444, 
445. 


bridge 

press 

lead out, lead for- 
ward ; 

reduce, drive back 

leave behind 

resist 

arrow 

enough 

endure, uphold 

time 

fear 

drag, draw 

space of three days 

come 


foot 

set forth, propose 
seek, ask 

to be sure, certainly 
seize * 

so great 

whole 

hand over, surrender 
trumpet 

turn 

victor 

conquer 

alive * 


from here, hence * 
hither 

wrong, injury 
draw up 

month 

all 

equal 

hang, suspend, pay 
allow 
comethrough, arrive 
prevent, keep away 


. recupero 
. reddo 
. régina 


. adicid 

. alacer 

. arbor 

. auctoritas 

. celer 

. centum 

. circumvenio 
. COgO 


. committd 
. cOnficid 


. conicid 

. cOnsentid 
. cupidus 

. déficid 

. déligd 

. facilis 


. aciés 
. adventus 
. aetas 
. antecédd 
. circumdd 
. coepi 
. compelld 


. confidd 

. cornil 

. diés 

. difficilis 

. diligéns 

. dimittd 

. domus 

. equitatus 
. exercitus 
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List 18, Lessons 61-65 (Continued) 


449. sentid 
450. solv6 
451. sumo 


List 14, Lessons 66-70 


471. fidélis 
472. humilis 
473. invenio 
474. iter 
475. jus 
476. laus 
477, léx 
478. lix 
479. mille 
480. mons 
481. miinio 
482. nox 
483. obicid 
484. octavus 
485. pello 
486. perficio 
487. possum 
488. poténs 


List 15, Lessons 71-76 


523. exitus 
524. fidés 
525. genus 
526. impelld 
527. impond 
528. intellego 
529. intermitt6 
530. lego 
531. levis 
532. licet 
533. lado 
534. manus 
535. meridiés 
536. nobilis 
537. noced 
538. oportet 
539. ostendd 


452 
453 
454 


. tribud 
. uxor * 
. vacuus 


. praeficid 
. praemittd 
. proficid 

. proicid 

. priidéns 
. quartus 

. qui 

. quintus 

. recéns 

. remittd 

. satisfacio 


. scid 


. septimus 

. sextus 

. singularis 
. submittd 

. viginti 

. VOx 


. parum 
. passus 


.. praeséns 


. praesum 
. puto 

. ratid 

. Tes 

. rés publica 
. scribo 

. similis 

. spés 

. studedo 

. succédd 

. supersum 

. VIS 
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List 18, Lessons 61-65 (Continued) 


446. regain, get back 449, feel, think, judge 452. give, grant, bestow 
447. give back, return 450. loosen, unfasten 453. wife * 
448, queen 451. take 454, empty 


. List 14, Lessons 66-70 


455. throw, hurl 471. faithful 489. put in command 
456. eager, alert 472. low, humble 490. send ahead 
457. tree 473. find, come upon 491. accomplish 
458. authority, influence 474. road, march 492. throw forward 
459. swift, quick 475. right, law 493. wise 
460. hundred 476. praise 494. fourth 
461. surround 477. law 495. who 
462. drive together, com- 478. light 496. fifth 
pel, force 479. thousand : 497. recent, new 
463. intrust, commit 480. mountain 498. send back, let go 
464. accomplish, com- 481. build, fortify 499. satisfy 
plete 482. night 500. know 
465. throw, hurl 483. throw against 501. seventh 
466. agree ; 484. eighth 502. sixth 
467. desirous, greedy 485. drive 503. singular, remarkable 
468. fail 486. complete 504. dispatch 
469. choose 487. be able, can 505. twenty 
470. easy 488. powerful 506. voice 


List 15, Lessons 71-76 


507. edge, line of battle 523. exit, end 540. too little 
508. arrival 524. faith, trust, pledge 541. step, pace 
509. age 525. kind, sort, family 542. present, in person 
510. go before 526. drive on, impel 543. be in charge of 
511. surround 527. place on, put on 544, think 
512. began 528. know 545. plan, method, reason 
513. drive together, com- 529. cease, interrupt 546. thing 

pel, force 530. pick, choose, read 547. state, commonwealth 
514. trust 531. light 548. write 
515. horn; wing 532. it is permitted 549. like, similar 
516. day 533. play 550. hope 
517. difficult, hard 534. hand, band 551. desire, be eager for 
518. diligent 535. midday 552. approach, comenext 
519. dismiss, send away 536. noble 553. be left, survive 
520. home, house 537. harm, injure 554. violence, force 
521. cavalry 538. it is necessary j 


522. army 539. show 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 
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SUMMARY OF INFLECTIONS 
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NOUNS 
FIRST DECLENSION | 

Singular Plural 
Nom. porta, f. portae 
Gen. portae portarum 
Dat. portae portis 
Acc. portam portas 
Abl. porta portis 


SECOND DECLENSION 


Singular 
servus, m. ager,m. puer, m. vir, m. 
servi agri pueri viri 
Servo agro puer6 vird 
servum agrum puerum virum 
servo agro puers6 vir6 

Plural 

servi agri pueri viri 
servorum agrorum puer6érum viré6rum 
servis agris pueris Viris 
servos agros puerés virds 
servis agris pueris viris 
Singular Plural Singular 
filius, m. filii proelium, 7. 
fili filié6rum proeli 
filid filiis proelid 
filium filids proelium 


filid filiis proelid 


bellum, 7. 
belli 

bello 
bellum 
bell6 


bella 
bell6rum 
bellis 
bella 
bellis 


Plural 


proelia 
proeliérum 
proeliis 
proelia 
proeliis 
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Singular 
Nom. miles, m. consul, mm. caput, 7. 
Gen. militis consulis capitis 
Dat. militi consuli capiti 
Acc. militem consulem caput 
Abl. milite consule capite 
Plural 
Nom. milités consulés capita 
Gen. militum consulum capitum 
Dat. militibus consulibus capitibus 
Acc. milités consulés capita 
Abl. militibus consulibus capitibus 
I-STEMS 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nom. civis, m. civés insigne, 7. insignia 
Gen. civis civium insignis insignium 
Dat. civi civibus insigni insignibus 
Acc. civem  civés (-is) Insigne insignia 
Abl. cive civibus insigni insignibus 
FOURTH DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular 
Nom. manus, f. mants corna, 7. 
Gen. mantis manuum cornts 
Dat. manui manibus cornt 
Acc. manum mants cornti 
Abl. mant manibus cornt 
FIFTH DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular 
Nom. diés, m. diés rés, f. 
Gen. diéi diérum rei 
Dat. diéi diébus rei 
Acc. diem diés rem 
Abl. dié diébus ré 


* The acc. sing. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 


civitas, f. 
civitatis 
civitati 
civitatem 
civitate 


civitatés 
civitatum 
civitatibus 
civitatés 
civitatibus 


Plural* 
virés, f. 
virium 
viribus 
virés (-is) 
viribus 


Plural 
cornua 
cornuum 
cornibus 
cornua 
cornibus 


Plural 
rés 
rérum 
rébus 
rés 
rébus 


vim and the abl. sing. vi occur occasionally. 


APPENDIX 
ADJECTIVES 
FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 
Singular 
Nom. bonus, m. bona, f. bonum, 7. 
Gen. boni bonae boni 
Dat. boné _ bonae bono 
Acc. bonum bonam bonum 
Abl. bonsé bona bond 
Plural 
Nom. boni bonae bona 
Gen. bondrum bonarum bonérum 
Dat. bonis bonis bonis 
Acc. bonds bonas bona 
Abl. bonis bonis bonis 


ADJECTIVES IN -er THAT RETAIN THE -e 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
ADl. 


Singular 
miser, m. misera, f. miserum, 7. 
miseri miserae miiseri 
miser6 miserae miser6 
miserum miseram miserum 
miseré misera miseré 

Plural 

miseri miserae misera 
miserorium miserarum miserérum 
miseris miseris miseris 
miserés miseras misera 
miseris miseris miseris 


ADJECTIVES IN -er THAT DROP THE -e 


Singular 
noster,* m. nostra, f. nostrum, 7. 
nostri nostrae nostri 
nostr6 nostrae nostro 
nostrum nostram nostrum 
nostr6 nostra nostr6 


iy 


* Noster is declined in the plural like miser, except that e before r is dropped. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 
TWO TERMINATIONS 


Singular Plural 
Nom. omnis, m., f. omne, n. omnés omnia 
Gen. omnis omnis omnium omnium 
Dat. omni omni omnibus omnibus 
Acc. omnem omne omnés (-is) omnia. 
Abl. omni omni omnibus omnibus 
THREE TERMINATIONS 
Singular Plural 
Nom. acer, m. Acris, f. Acre, n. dcrés acrés acria 
Gen. Acris acris acris acrium acrium acrium 
Dat. Acri acri acri acribus acribus Acribus 
Acc. acrem crem_ Acre acrés (-is) Acrés (-is) dcria 
Abl. acri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 
ONE TERMINATION 
Singular Plural 

Nom. audax, m., f. audax, n. audacés audacia 
Gen. audacis audacis audacium audacium 
Dat. audaci audaci audacibus audacibus 
Acc. audacem audax audacés (-is) audacia 
Abl. audaci audaci audacibus audacibus 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES 


Singular 
Nom. tinus, m. tina, f. unum, 7. 
Gen. Unius unius unius 
Dat. tni uni uni 
Ace. Gnum unam unum 
Abl. tno una und 


The following adjectives are declined in the singular like 
tnus, and in the plural like bonus: 

alius, alia, aliud, other, another sdlus, -a, -um, alone 

alter, altera, alteruim, the other totus, -a, -um, ali, the whole 

ullus, -a, -um, any unus, -a, -um, one 

nillus, -a, -um, not any, no 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Adl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Aol. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 


Plural Plural 
Nom. duo, m. duae, f. duo, n. milia 
Gen. duérum dudrum duérum milium 
Dat. dudbus duabus duébus milibug 
Acc. duds duas duo milia 
Abl. dudbus duabus duébus milibus 
Plural 

Nom. trés, m., f. tria, n. 

Gen. trium trium 

Dat. tribus tribus 

Acc. trés (-is) tria 

Abl. tribus tribus 


DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVE OF ADJECTIVES 





Singular Plural 
latior, m., f. latius, n. latiOrés latioOra 
latidris latidris latidrum latidrum 
latidri latiori latidribus latidribus 
latidrem latius latiorés latiora 
latiore latidre latidribus latidribus 
Singular Plural 
—— plis, . pliirés plira 
—— pluris plirium plirium 
-——- pluribus pluribus 
— plis pliirés (-is) plira 


— plire pluribus pliribus 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


ego, I 
(mei) 
mihi 
mé 
mé 


nos 
nostrum 
nobis 
nos 
nobis 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 
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PRONOUNS 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
Singular 
tu, you is, he 

(tui) eius 

tibi el 

te eum 

te eo 
Plural 

vos el 

vestrum eorum 

vobis eis 

vos e0s 

vobis eis 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 





Singular 
mei tul 
mihi tibi 
meé té 
me te 

Plural 

nostrum vestrum 
nobis vobis 
nos vos 
nobis vobis 


ea, she 
eius 

el 

eam 
ea 


eae 
earum 
els 
eas 
eis 


sul 
sibi 
Sé (sésé) 


S€é (Sésé) ° 


sui 

sibi 

Sé (Sésé) 
sé (sesé) 


id, it 
elus 
ei 

id 

eo 


ea 
eorum 
els 
ea 
eis 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. 
Aol. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


yA 


hic, this 
Singular Plural 
hic, m. haec, f. hoc, . hi hae haec 
huius huius huius horum harum horum 
huic huic huic his his his 
hunc hanc hoc hos has haec 
hoc hac hoc his his his 
ille, that 
Singular Plural 
ille, m. illa,f.  illud, n. illi illae illa 
illius illius illius il6rum ilarum  illorum 
ili illi illi illis illis illis 
illum  illam illud illos illas illa 
illo illa illo illis illis illis 
is, this, that 
Singular Plural 
is, m. ea, ff. id, 7. ei (ii) eae ea 
eius eius eius eorum earum eorum 
ei el el els (iis) eis (iis) eis (11s) 
eum eam id eos eas ea 
ed ea ed eis (iis) eis (iis) eis (iis) 
idem, the same 
Singular Plural 
idem, m. eadem,f.idem,n. eidem eaedem eadem 
(idem) 
eiusdem eiusdem eiusdem edrundem earundem edrundem 
eidem eidem = eidem eisdem eisdem eisdem 
(isdem) (isdem)  (isdem) 
eundem eandem idem edsdem easdem eadem 
eodem eadem eddem eisdem eisdem eisdem 
(isdem) (isdem)  (isdem) 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 
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INTENSIVE PRONOUN 


ipse, self 

Singular Plural 
ipse, m. ipsa, f. ipsum, 7. ipsi ipsae 
ipsius ipsius  ipsius ipsdrum ipsdarum 
ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis 
ipsum ipsam ipsum Ipsos ipsas 
ipso ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 
quis, who? 

Singular Plural 
quis, m., f. quid, n. qui quae 
cuius cuius quorum quarum 
cui cui quibus quibus 
quem quid quos quas 
quo quo quibus quibus 

INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE 
qui, what? which? 

Singular Plural 
qui, m. quae, f. quod, n. qui quae 
cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum 
cui cui cui quibus  quibus 
quem quam quod quos quas 
quo qua quo quibus  quibus 

RELATIVE PRONOUN 
qui, who 

Singular Plural 
qui, m. quae, f. quod, n. qui quae 
cuius culus culus quorum quarum 
cui cui cui quibus  quibus 
quem quam quod quos quas 
quo qua quo quibus  quibus 


ipsa 
ipsOrum 
ipsis 
ipsa 
ipsis 


quae 
quorum 
quibus 
quae 
quibus 


quae 
quorum 
quibus 
quae 
quibus 


quae 
quorum 
quibus 
quae 
quibus 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 
REGULAR ADJECTIVES 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE 
latus, -a, -um latior, -ius 
fortis, -e fortior, -ius 


audacior, -ius 
miserior, -ius 
acrior, -ius 
facilior, -ius 


audax, audax 
miser, -era, -erum 
acer, dcris, acre 
facilis, -e 


SUPERLATIVE 
latissimus, -a, -um 
fortissimus, -a, -um 
audacissimus, -a, -um 
miserrimus, -a, -um 
acerrimus, -a, -um 
facillimus, -a, -um 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES 


¢ POSITIVE CoMPaRATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
bonus, -a, -um melior, -ius optimus, -a, -um 
(bonus) (ameliorate) (optimist) 
malus, -a, -um pejor, -jus pessimus, -a, -um 
(malaria) (impair) (pessimist) 
magnus, -a, -um major, -jus maximus, -a, -um 
(magnify) (majority) (maximum) 
parvus, -a, -um minor, -us minimus, -a, -um 
(minor, minus) (minimum) 
multus, -a, -um —., pliis plurimus, -a, -um 
(multiply) (plus) 
COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 
REGULAR ADVERBS 
POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
laté latius latissimé 
fortiter fortius fortissimé 
audacter audacius audacissimé 
IRREGULAR ADVERBS 
POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
bene melius optimé 
male pejus pessimé 
magnopere magis maximé 
parum minus minimé 
multum plis plirimum 
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NUMERALS 
om Canomvars 
I unus, -a, -um 
Il duo, duae, duo 
III trés, tria 
IV quattuor 
Vv quinque 
VI sex 
VII septem 
VIII octd 
Ix novem . 
xX decem 
XI tundecim 
XII duodecim 
XIII tredecim 
XIV quattuordecim 
XV quindecim 
XVI sédecim 
XVII septendecim 
XVIII duodéviginti 
XIX undéviginti 
XX viginti 
XXI unus et viginti 
(viginti tinus) 
XXX triginta 
XL quadraginta 
ie quinquaginta 
LX sexaginta 
LXX septuaginta 
LXXX octoginta 
XC nonaginta 
C centum 
CI centum (et) dinus 
CC ducenti, -ae, -a 
CCC trecenti, -ae, -a 
CCCC quadringenti, -ae, -a 
D quingenti, -ae, -a 
DC sescenti, -ae, -a 


ORDINALS 


primus, -a, -um 
secundus (alter) 
tertius 

quartus 
quintus 

sextus 
septimus 
octavus 

nonus 

decimus ‘i 
undecimus 
duodecimus 


ist ConJ. 


VOCO 
vocare 
vocavl 
vocatus 


voca- 
vocav- 
vocat- 


VOc6 
I call, 

am calling 
vocas 
vocat 


vocamus 
vocatis 
vocant 
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ORDINALS 


4TH Congj. 


audio 
audire 
audivi 
auditus 


audi- 
audiv- 
audit- 


APPENDIX 
ROMAN ~ 
Ce CARDINALS 
_ DCC septingenti, -ae, -a 
DCCC octingenti, -ae, -a 
DCCCC nongenti, -ae, -a 
M mille 
MM duo milia 
VERBS 
PRINCIPAL PARTS 
2D Cong]. 3D Con]. 
moneo diico 
monére dticere 
monui dixi 
monitus ductus 
STEMS 
mone-: diice- 
monu- diix- 
monit- duct- 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 


moned 
I warn, 


am warning 


monés 
monet 


monémus 
monétis 
monent 


ACTIVE 
Singular 
diicé 
I lead, 

am leading 
dicis 
ducit 

Plural 
diicimus 
diicitis 
dticunt 


audio 
I hear, 
am hearing 
audis 
audit 


audimus 
auditis 
audiunt 


3p CongJ. (-i5) 
capio 
capere 
cépi 
captus 


cape- 
cep- 
capt- 


capi6 
I take, 

am taking 
capis 
capit 


capimus 
Capitis 
capiunt 
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vocor 
I am called 
vocaris 
vocatur 


vocamur 
vocamini 
vocantur 


vocabam 

I was call- 
ing, I called 

vocabas 

vocabat 


vocabamus 
vocabatis 
vocabant 


vocabar 

I was called 
vocabaris 
vocabatur 


vocabamur 
vocabamini 
vocabantur 
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moneor 


I am warned 


monéris 
monétur 


monémur 
monémini 
monentur 


PASSIVE 


Singular 
ducor 
Lam led 
diceris 
dicitur 
Plural 
ducimur 
diicimini 
diicuntur 


audior 

I am heard 
audiris 
auditur 


audimur 
audimini 
audiuntur 


PAST PROGRESSIVE INDICATIVE 


monébam 
I was warn- 


ing, I warned 


monébas 
monébat 


monébamus 
monébatis 
monébant 


monébar 

I was warned 
monébaris 
monébatur 


monébamur 
monébamini 
monébantur 


ACTIVE 


Singular 
dticébam 
I was lead- 

ing, I led 
diicébas 
diicébat 

Plural 
diicébamus 
ducébatis 
dticébant 

PASSIVE 

Singular 
dicébar 
I was led 
ducébaris 
diicébatur 


Plural 


audiébam 

I was hear- 
ing, I heard 

audiébas 

audiébat 


audiébamus 
audiébatis 
audiébant 


audiébar 

1 was heard 
audiébaris 
audiébatur 


Capior 

I am taken 
Caperis 
Capitur 


capimur 
Capimini 
Capiuntur 


capiébam 
I was tak- 
ing, I took 
Capiébas 
Capiébat 


capiébamus 
Capiébatis 
Capiébant 


Capiébar 

I was taken 
Capiébaris 
capiébatur 


duicébamur audiébamur capiébamur 
duicébamini audiébamini capiébamini 
diicébantur audiébantur Capiébantur 





Vocab6 
Z shall call 
vocabis 
Vvocabit 


vocabimus 
vocabitis 
vocabunt 


vocabor 
I shall be 
called 
vocaberis 
vocabitur 


vocabimur 
vocabimini 
vocabuntur 


vocavi 

LT have called, 
IT called 

vocavisti 

vocavit 


vocavimus 
vocavistis 
vocavérunt 


R 
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FUTURE IN DICATIVE 


monébo 
I shall warn 
monébis 
monébit 


monébimus 
monébitis 
monébunt 


monébor 
I shall be 
warned 
monéberis 
monébitur 


monébimur 
monébiminj 
monébuntur 


ACTIVE 
Singular 


diicam 

I shall lead 

dticés 

dicet 
Plural 


‘diicémus 


dicétis 
diicent 
PASSIVE 
Singular 
diicar 
T shall be 
led 
diicéris 
dicétur 
Plural 
diicémur 
diicémini 
dicentur 


audiam 

I shall hear 
audiés 
audiet 


audiémus 
audiétis 
audient 


audiar 

Z shall be 
heard 

audiéris 

audiétur 


audiémur 
audiémini 
audientur 


PERFECT IND] CATIVE 


monut 


Lf have warned, 


! warned 
monuisti 
monuit 


monuimus 
Mmonuistis 
monuérunt 


ACTIVE 

Singular 

duxi audivi 

T have led, I have heard, 
I led I heard 

dixisti audivisti 

diixit audivit 

Plural 

diximus audivimus 

dixistis audivistis 

dixérunt audivérunt 
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Capiam 

I shall take 
Capiés 
Capiet 


Capiémus 
Capiétis 
Capient 


Capiar 

I shail be 
taken 

Capiéris 

Capiétur 


Capiémur 
Capiéminj 
Capientur 


C€pi 

Ll have taken, 
I took 

cé€pisti 

cépit 


cépimus 
C€pistis 
cépérunt 
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PASSIVE 
Singular 
Ihave been Ihave been I have been 
called, warned, led, 
Twas called I was warned Iwas led 
4 8 (sum 3g sun (sum 
iss 1+ es a '4es 8 1<es 
oO EI 
oe est g¢ est ~ & (est 
Plural 
ys sumus nS sumus it sumus 
'S giestis “Gg iestis 9 g+estis 
Og Qe a 
>Fisunt ¢F [sunt (sunt 
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PAST PERFECT INDICATIVE 


ACTIVE 
Singular 


vocaveram monueram diixeram 
Thad called Ihad warned I had led 


vocaveras monueras diixeras 
vocaverat monuerat dtixerat 
Plural 


vocaveramus monueramus diixeramus 


vocaveratis monueratis ditxeritis 
vocdaverant monuerant diixerant 


PASSIVE 
Singular 
I had been I had been I had been 
called warned led 
2 at " 
LE eram g eram g g feram 
'g eras = 14 eras ® 14 eras 
Odjerat ¢ @ (erat = @ {erat 


Ihave been Ihave been 
heard, taken, 

Iwas heard Iwastaken 

uw * we 

3 q sum gg sum 

& 12es + '+es 

| t 

5 @ (es § ¢ lest 

7 ¢@{sumus ,; ¢ | sumus 

irc . © 

C6 estis Og) ess 

a@jisunt 0 ¢ (sunt 

audiveram céperam 

I had heard’ [I had taken 

audiverads céperas 

audiverat céperat 


audiveramus céperamus 


audiveratis céperatis 

audiverant céperant 
Thad been I nad been 

heard taken 

w&feram « & (eram 

BA]. s3a\ 

Byers -Q! eras 

S 
= @ (erat § ¢ jerat 


vocaverd 

I shall have 
called 

vocaveris 

vocaverit 


vocaverimus 
vocaveritis 
vocaverint 


I shall have 
been called 
ero 
eris 
erit 


vocatus, 


1 
os 
1) 


vocati, 
-ae, -a 


voca 
vocate 


Sing. 
Plur. 


moniti, 


APPENDIX 


Plural 
eramus ,.> x aon 
eratis as 
erant S 


3 
i) Y 
a [S) Ati 
a 3 eratis 
3 uc) erant 


FUTURE PERFECT INDICATIVE 


ACTIVE 
Singular 
monuer6é diixeré 
I shali have TI shall have 
warned led 
monueris dixeris 
monuerit diixerit 
Plural 
monuerimus dixerimus 
monueritis dixeritis 
monuerint  duxerint 
PASSIVE 
Singular 
I shall have TI shall have 
been warned been led 
wr = e = 
r a 
pple ga len 
‘a ‘4 eris $14 eris 
E@lerit 3 ¢ lerit 
Plural 
‘3 ¢ (erimus .; ¢ {erimus 
§ gs \eritis 9 4g eritis 
&Flerunt © $ | erunt 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


ACTIVE 
moné diic 
monéte dicite 


29 
rf % {eramus ,. % / eramus 
ie A =-,°  ! ras Tot 
OS gy eratis O >4 eratis 
3 Sia 
o Pf fterant ©  Lerant 

audiver6 céperé 
I shall have I shall have 
heard taken 
audiveris céperis 
audiverit ceperit 
audiverimus céperimus 
audiveritis céperitis 
audiverint céperint 
I shall have I shall have 
been heard __ been taken 
3 & (ers g & [ers 
im ‘4eris 61 < eris 
3 ¢ [erit & @ | erit 
in erimus ,;% | erimus 
1 eae » eye 
ss a4 eritis a eritis 
3 {erunt © ¢ |erunt 
audi cape 
audite capite 
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PRESENT INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE 
vocare . monére dicere audire capere 
to call to warn to lead to hear to take 
PASSIVE 
vocari monéri diici . audiri capi 


to be called tobewarned to beled lo be heard _ to be taken 


PERFECT INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE 
vocavisse monuisse diixisse audivisse cépisse 
to have to have to have to have to have 
called . warned led heard taken 
PASSIVE 
vocatus esse monitus esse ductus esse 
to have been called to have been warned to have been led 
auditus esse captus esse 
to have been heard to have been taken 


FUTURE INFINITIVE 


ACTIVE 
vocattrus esse monitirus esse ducttirus esse 
to be about to call to be about to warn to be about to lead 
auditirus esse capttrus esse 
to be about to hear to be about to take 
PARTICIPLES 
PRESENT ACTIVE 
vocans monéns ducéns audiéns capiéns 
calling warning leading hearing taking 
PERFECT PASSIVE 
vocatus monitus ductus auditus captus 
called, warned, led, heard, taken, 
having having having having having 


been called beenwarned beenled beenheard beeniaken 
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APPENDIX 
IRREGULAR VERBS 
Sum, J am 
INDICATIVE 
PRESENT PAST PROGRESSIVE FUTURE 
Singular Singular Singular 
sum - eram ero 
Lam I was IT shall be 
es eras eris 
est erat erit 
Piural Plural Plural 
sumus eramus erimus 
estis eratis eritis 
sunt erant erunt 
PERFECT Past PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
Singular Singular Singular 
fui fueram fuer6d 
I have been, I had I shall have 
I was been been 
fuisti fueras. fueris 
fuit fuerat fuerit_ 
Plural Plural Plural. 
fuimus fueramus fuerimus 
fuistis fueratis fueritis 
fuérunt fuerant fuerint 
IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
Sing. es, be Pres. esse, to be 


Plur, este, be Perf. fuisse, to have been 
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PRESENT 
Singular 


possum 
I am able, 
I can 
potes 
potest 


Plural 
possumus 


potestis 
possunt 


PERFECT 
Singular 
potui 
I have been 
able, I could 
potuisti 
potuit 


Plural 


potuimus 
potuistis 
potuérunt 
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Possum, J am able, I can 


INDICATIVE 
PAST PROGRESSIVE 
Singular 

poteram 
I was able, 
I could 
poteras 
poterat 


Plural 
poteramus 
poteratis 
poterant 


Past PERFECT 
Singular 
potueram 
“ I had been 
able 
potueras 
potuerat 


Plural 


potueramus 
potueratis 
potuerant 


FUTURE 
Singular 
potero 
I shall be 
able 
poteris 
poterit 


Plural 
poterimus 
poteritis 
poterunt 


FUTURE PERFECT 
Singular 
potuero 
I shall have 
been able 
potueris 
potuerit 


Plural 


potuerimus 
potueritis 
potuerint 





OUTLINE OF GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES 


(References are to sections) 


AGREEMENT 


1. Verb and Subject. A verb agrees with its subject in 
person and number (21). 
2. Adjective and Noun. An adjective agrees with its noun 


in gender, number, and case (32). Participles, being adjec- 


tives, similarly agree with nouns (752). 

3. Predicate Noun or Adjective. A noun or adjective in 
predication agrees with the subject in case (138, 2). 

4. Appositive. A noun in apposition agrees in case with the 
word it defines (79). ; 

‘5. Relative Pronoun and Antecedent. A relative pronoun 
agrees with its antecedent in gender and number, but its 
case is determined by the way it is used in its clause (798). 
Sometimes the antecedent is something stated in the pre- 
ceding sentence; and sometimes the antecedent is omitted 
(840, 5). 

6. Adjectives are sometimes used substantively (177, 1). 


aoa NOUN SYNTAX 
Nominative 


1. Nominative as Subject. The subject of a sentence is in 
the nominative case (19). 

2. Predicate Noun or Adjective. A predicate noun or adjec- 
tive is in the nominative case (140). 

a. Predicate nouns or adjectives.are used with the linking 
verbs 7s, are, seem (780, 1). 

b. Predicate nouns or adjectives are used with the pas- 
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sive of facid, and of verbs meaning call, elect, name, choose, 
appoint, etc. These verbs in the active voice take two 
accusatives (780, 2). 


Genitive 

1. Possessive Genitive. The genitive is used to express 
possession (186). 

2. Genitive of the Whole. The genitive is used to denote 
the whole of which a part is taken (621). 

3. Descriptive Genitive. The genitive, with a modifying 
adjective, is used to describe a noun (468). 


Dative 

1. Dative of Indirect Object. The dative is used to denote 
the indirect object with verbs meaning give, offer, show, tell, 
etc. (220). 

2. Dative with Adjectives. The dative is used with adjec- 
tives meaning near, fit, friendly, picasing, like, etc. (479). 

3. Dative of Reference. The dative is used to state the 
person referred to (781, 3). 

4. Dative with Compounds. The dative is used as an indi- 
rect object with many verbs compounded with ad, ante, 
circum, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, pro, sub, and super (898). 

5. Dative with Special Verbs. The dative is used as an in- 
direct object with certain verbs: as, confid6, crédé, désum, 
faved, ignéscé, imperd, invided, noceo, parcd, pared, persuaded, 
placed, resist6, servis, and studed (899). 


Accusative 

I. Accusative of Direct Object. The accusative is used to 
denote the direct object of a verb (20). 

2. Accusative of Place Whither. The accusative is used 
with ad or in to express place whither (573). 

a. The preposition is omitted with domum and names of 
towns (573). 
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3. Accusative with Prepositions. The accusative is used 
with the prepositions ad, ante, circum, contra, inter, intra, ob, 
Per, post, prope, propter, Super, trans, ultra (151), 

4. Accusative of Extent. The accusative is used to express 
extent of time or space (560), 

5. Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. The accusative 
is used as the subject of the infinitive (454; 827). 


Ablative 


1. Ablative of Accompaniment. The ablative is used with 
cum to express accompaniment (269). 

2. Ablative of Means. The ablative is used to denote the 
means or instrument (281). 

3. Ablative of Manner. The ablative with cum is used to 
express manner, but cum may be omitted if there is an 
adjective in the Phrase (296). 

4. Ablative of Separation. The ablative, with or without 
ab, dé, or ex, is used to express separation (490). If the ab- 
lative is a person, the preposition is retained. 

9. Ablative of Place Whence, The ablative with ab, dé, or 
ex is used to express place from which (270). 

6. Ablative of Agent. The ablative with a or ab is used 
with a passive verb to denote the agent (258). 

7. Ablative of Cause. The ablative is used to express 
Cause (404), 

8. Ablative of Place Where. The ablative is used with in 
to express place where (282), 

9. Ablative of Time. The ablative is used to express time 
when (572). 

10. Ablative of Respect. The ablative is used to state in 
What respect a thing is true (685). 

11. Ablative with Prepositions. The ablative is used with 
the prepositions ab, cum, dé, ex, prae, pro, sine (242), 

12. Ablative of Description. The ablative, like the genitive, 
is used to describe a noun (897). 
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Vocative 
The vocative is used to address a person (104). 


Locative 
The locative is used in names of towns and a few other 
words to express place where (858). 


. VERB SYNTAX 
Voice 


A verb is in the active voice when the subject does some- 
thing. It is in the passive voice when the subject is the recip- 
ient of the action (or has something done to him or it) (255). 


Mood 

1. Indicative Mood. A verb is in the indicative mood when 
it states a fact or asks a question (41). 

2. Imperative Mood. A verb is in the imperative mood 
when it expresses a command (152). 


Tense 


1. Present. The present tense expresses a simple act in 
present time or an act going on in present time (41). 

2. Past Progressive. The past progressive tense expresses 
an act as going on at the time of some other act in past time. 
It sometimes expresses repeated action in past time (295). 

3. Future. The future tense expresses an act occurring in 
future time or an act containing future time (329). 

4. Perfect. The perfect expresses an action performed in 
past time or an action completed at the present time (367). 

5. Past Perfect. The past perfect expresses an act com- 
pleted at the time of some other act in past time (390). 

6. Future Perfect. The future perfect expresses an act 
completed at the time of some other act in future time 
(390). 
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INFINITIVE 
Uses 


I. Infinitive as Subject. The infinitive may be used as the 
subject of another verb (118). 

2. Infinitive as Object. The infinitive with subject accusa- 
tive may be the object of a verb (455). 

3. Complementary Infinitive. The object infinitive, without 
a subject, may be used to complete the meaning of another 
verb (550). 

4. Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The infinitive with sub- 
ject accusative may be used with verbs meaning say, think, 
know, tell, or perceive to express an indirect statement (827). 

a. In an indirect statement the present infinitive expresses 
the same time as that of the verb of saying (827). 

b. In an indirect statement the perfect infinitive expresses 
time before that of the verb of saying (855, 9). 

c. In an indirect statement the future infinitive expresses 
time after that of the verb of saying (871, 6). 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


a, ab, prep. with abl., from, away 
from; by 

abd6, -ere, -didi, -ditus, hide, 
conceal 


abici6, -icere, -jéci, -jectus, 
throw away 

abscid6, -ere, -cidi, -cisus, 
cut off 

abstineé, -ére, -ul, -tentus, stay 
away from 


absum, abesse, afui, afutirus, 
be away, be aistant 

accid6, -cidere, -cidi, —, happen 

accipid, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus, 
receive, welcome 

acer, Acris, acre, sharp, keen; 
eager, bold 

aciés, -61, f., line of battle 

acriter, adv., sharply, fiercely 

ad, prep. with acc., to, toward; 
near 

addiicé, -ere, 
lead, lead to 

adhic, adv., still, to this time, as 


-dtxi, -ductus, 


yet 

adicid, -icere, -jéci, -jectus, 
throw, hurl 

administr6, -are, -avi, -Aatus, 


manage, work 

admiratio, -dnis, f., admiration, 
wonder, surprise 

adoro, -are, -avi, -atus, worship 

adsum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, be 
present 


aduléscéns, -entis (-ium), m., 
youth, young man 

adventus, -tis, ., arrival 

adversarius, adversari, m., oppo- 
nent 

adversus, -a, -um, unfavorable, 
bad, adverse 

aedés, -is (-ium), f., building; 
blur., house 

aedificium, aedifici, 7., building 

aedific6, -are, -avi, -atus, build, 
construct 

aegré, adv., weakly 

aegritud6, -inis, f., sickness 

aequus, -a, -wuin, level, 
equal, fair 

aér, Zeris (acc. dera), m., air 

aestas, -atis, f., summer 

aestim6, ~are, -avi, -atus, reckon, 
estimate 

aetas, -atis, f., age 

afficiG, -ere, -féci, -fectus, affect 

ager, agri, m., field 

agmen, -inis, ”., column, army 

agnosco, -ere, agnovi, agnitus, 
recognize 

ago, -ere, égi, actus, drive; do; 
carry On; gratias agere, thank 

agricola, -ae, m., farmer 

ala, -ae, f., wing 

alacer, -cris, -cre, eager, alert 

albus, -a, -um, white 

aliénus, -a, -um, 
other’s 


even, 


foreign, an- 
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alius, alia, aliud, other, another 

alter, -era, -erum, the other 

altitud6, -inis, J., height 

altus, -a, -um, high, tall, lofty ; 
deep 

ambuld, -dre, -avi, -atus, walk 

amicitia, -ae, f., friendship 

amicus, -a, -um, friendly 

amicus, -i, m., friend 

amitté, -ere, ~misi, -missus, lose 

amo, -are, -avi, -atus, love, like 

amplius, adv., more, further 

amplus, -a, -um, large, wide, spa- 
cious 

angustiae, -arum, Ff. plur., pass, 
narrows 

angustus, -a, -um, narrow 

animal, -dlis, 7., animal 

animus, -i, m., mind ; feeling 

annus, -i, m., year 

anser, anseris, m., goose 

ante, prep. with acc., before, in 
front of 

antea, adv., before, formerly, pre- 
viously 


antecéd5, -ere, ~CeSsi, -cessus, 


go before, precede 
antequam, conj., before, sooner 
than 
antiquus, -a, -um, ancient, old 
apertus, -a, -um, opened, open 


appared, -ére, -ui, —, appear 

appell6, -dre, ~Avi, -atus, call, 
name 

appellé, -ere, -puli, -pulsus, 


drive, direct 

appropingu6, -are, “avi; -atus, 
approach 

apud, prep. with @cc., near, before, 
among 

aqua, -ae, ., water; blur., sea 


ara, -ae, f., altar 

arbor, -oris, f., tree 

arca, -ae, f., chest, box 

aréna, -ae, f., sand : 
arena 

ariés, arietis, m., ram, battering- 
ram 

arithmética, ~ae, f., arithmetic 

arma, -Orum, n. blur., arms 

armatus, -a, “um, armed, fur- 
nished, equipped 

armo, -dre, -avi, -Atus, arm, 
equip 

aro, -dre, -avi, -atus, plow 

ars, artis (-ium), f., art, skill 

arx, arcis, f., citadel 

ascendé, -ere, ascendi, ascén- 
SUS, ascend, climb 

asylum, -i, 7., place of refuge 

at, conj., but 

atque (ac), conj., and also, and 

atrium, Atri, n., atrium 


course, 


attend6, -ere, -tendi, -tentus, 
give heed, listen 
auctor, auctoris, m., author, 


maker, cause 
auctoritas, -atis, Ff., authority 
audacia, -ae, f., boldness, bravery, 
daring 
audax, audacis, bold, brave 
aude, -ére, ausus sum, dare 
audi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hear 
augeo, -ére, auxi, auctus, in- 
crease 
aulaeum, -i, 7., curtain 
auriga, -ae, m., charioteer 
aurora, -ae, f., dawn 
aurum, -i, 7., gold 
aut, conj., or; aut... aut, either 
2a <Or 
autem, conj., but, however 
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auxilium, auxili, 7., help, aid, as-_ 


sistance 
averto, ~ere, 

turn away 
avis, avis (-ium), f., bird 
avus, -i, m., grandfather 


averti, aversus, 


barba, -ae, f., beard 

barbarus, -a, -um, rough, un- 
civilized 

bellicdsus, -a, -um, warlike 

bellum, -i, ”., war 

bene, adv., well 

beneficium, benefici, 7., kind- 
ness, help 

benigné, adv., kindly 

biduum, -i, ., a space of two days 

bis, adv., twice 

bonus, -a, -um, 
n. plur., wealth 

bracchium, bracchi, z., arm, fore- 
arm 

brevis, -e, short 

breviter, adv., briefly 

bulla, -ae, f., locket 


good, kind; 


cad6, -ere, cecidi, casus, fall 

caecitas, -atis, f., blindness 

caedés, -is (-ium), f., slaughter 

caed6, -ere, cecidi, caesus, kill 

caelum, -i, 7., sky, heavens 

caeruleus, -a, -um, blue 

calathus, -i, m., basket 

calceus, -i, m., shoe 

callidus, -a, -um, crafty, wily, 
shrewd 

campus, -i, m., field, plain 

canis, canis (canum), m., dog 

capid, -ere, cépi, captus, take, 
seize 

captivus, -i, m., captive, prisoner 


caput, capitis, ~., head; capital 

carpentum, -i, ., carriage 

carrus, -1, m., cart, wagon 

carus, -a, -um, dear 

casa, -ae, f., hut, cottage 

castra, -drum, 7. pluy., camp 

cathedra, -ae, f., chair 

causa, -ae, f., cause, reason 

céd6, -ere, cessi, cessus, move, 
yield, retreat 

celer, -eris, -ere, swift, quick 

celeritas, -atis, f., speed, swift- 
ness 

celeriter, adv., swiftly, quickly 

célé, -are, -avi, -atus, hide, con- 
ceal 

céna, -ae, f., dinner, banquet 

céné, -are, -avi, -atus, dine, eat 

centum, indecl. num., one hundred 

certamen, -inis, ”., contest, fight 

certé, adv., certainly, surely 

certus, -a, -um, sure, certain 

céteri, -ae, -a, plur., the other, 
the rest 

cibus, -i, m., food 

circiter, adv., about 

circum, prep. with acc., around 

circumdé, -dare, -dedi, -datus, 
surround 

circumsté, -stare, -steti, —,stand 
around, surround 

circumvenio, -ire, -véni, -ven- 
tus, surround 

circus, -i, m., circus (as the Circus 
Maximus) 

civis, -is (-ium), m., citizen 

civitas, -dtis, f., state 

clamé, -are, -avi, -atus, cry out, 
shout 

clamor, -dris, m., shout, noise, cry 

clangor, -dris, m., noise 
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clarus, -a, -um, clear, bright; 
famous 

classis, -is (-ium), f., fleet 

claud6, -ere, clausi, clausus, close 

coepi, coepisse, defective, begin 

cognomen, -inis, 7., surname 

cognosc6, -gnoscere, -gnovi, 
-gnitus, find out, learn; know 
(especially in the perfect tenses) 

cogo, -ere, coégi, coactus, col- 
lect, compel 

collis, -is (-ium), m., hill 

collum, -i, n., neck 

columba, -ae, f., dove 

columna, -ae, f., column, pillar 

comes, -itis, m. and f., companion, 
comrade 

committd, -ere, -misi, -missus, 
intrust, commit; proelium com- 
mittere, engage in battle 

commoveo, -€ére, -m6vi, -métus, 
move, excite, alarm 

commiunic6, -are, -dAvi, 
make known 

commiunis, -e, common 

comparo, -are, -avi, -dtus, get 
ready, prepare 

compelld, -ere, -puli, -pulsus, 
drive together, force, compel 

comporto, -are, -avi, -dtus, 
bring together 

condemn6, -4re, -Avi, -atus, con- 
demn 

condicio, -dnis, f., terms, condi- 
tion, agreement 

conficid, -ere, 
finish, end 

confid6, -ere, -fisus sum, trust 

confirm6, -are, -Avi, -4tus, con- 
firm, strengthen; make, estab- 
lish 


-atus, 


-féci, -fectus, 


congrego, -are, -avi, -dtus, as- 
semble, gather 

conici6, -icere, -jéci, -jectus, 
throw 

conjungo, -ere, -jiinxi, -jinctus, 
join together 

conscribo, -ere, -scripsi, -scrip- 
tus, enlist, enroll 

consenti6, -ire, -sénsi, -sénsus, 
agree 

consilium, cénsili, ”., plan, ad- 
vice 

consist6, -ere, 
stand still, stop 

conspici6, -ere, -spexi, -spectus, 
see, behold 

constantia, -ae, f., steadfastness, 
firmness 

constitu6, -ere, -ui, -ttus, de- 
termine, decide, establish 

consuétudo, -inis, f., custom 

consul, -ulis, m., consul 

consul6, -ere, -ui, -tus, consult 

contemn6, -ere, -tempsi, -temp- 
tus, scorn 

contendo, -ere, -tendi, -tentus, 
hasten; fight 

contentus, -a, -1m, content, sat- 
isfied 

continéns, -entis, 
continent 

contine6, -ére, -ui, -tentus, hold 
together, contain 

contra, prep. with acc., against 

conubium, contbi, x., right of 
marriage 

convenio, -ire, -véni, -ventus, 
come together, assemble 

conviva, -ae, m., guest 

convoco, -are, -Avi, -dtus, call 
together 


-stiti, -stitus, 


-» Mainland, 
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copia, -ae, f., supply, plenty, 
abundance; plur., troops, forces 

cor, cordis, 7., heart 

cornu, -Us, 7., horn; wing (of an 
army) 

corona, -ae, f., gariand, crown 

corpus, -oris, n., body 

cotidié, adv., daily, every day 

cras, adv., tomorrow 

créber, -bra, -brum, thronged, 
crowded, numerous 

créd6, -ere, -didi, -ditus, believe 

creo, -are, -avi, -atus, elect 

cubiculum, -i, 7., sleeping-room, 
chamber 

culina, ~ae, f., kitchen 

culpa, -ae, f., blame, fault 

culpo, -are, -avi, -dtus, blame 

cum, prep. with abl., with 

cum, conj., when 

cunctus, -a,--um, all 

cupiditas, -atis, f., desire 

cupidus, -a, -um, desirous, greedy 

cupi6, -ere, -ivi, -itus, wish, desire 

cur, adv., why ? 

cura, -ae, f., care, anxiety 

curia, -ae, f., senate-house 

curo, -dre, -avi, -atus, take care 
of, care for 

curro, -ere, cucutrri, cursus, run 

custos, -ddis, m., guard 


damn6, -are, -Avi, -atus, condemn 

dé, prep. with abl., from, down 
from; about, concerning 

dea, -ae, f., goddess 

débed, -ére, -ui, -itus, owe, ought 

decem, indecl. num., ten 

decimus, -a, -um, tenth 

déclam6, -are, -avi, -atus, speak, 
recite, declaim 


dédecus, -oris, n., disgrace 

déd6, -ere, -didi, -ditus, sur- 
render 

dédiico, -ere, -dixi, -ductus, es- 
cort, lead away 

défend6, -ere, -fendi, -fénsus, 
defend 

déféssus, -a, -um, tired, wearied, 
exhausted 

déficis, -ere, -féci, -fectus, fail 

déici6, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, throw 
down 

deinde, ady., then, next 

délecto, -are, -Avi, -dtus, please, 
delight 

déle6, -ére, -évi, -étus, destroy 

délig6, -ere, -légi, -léctus, choose 

démigr6, -are, -avi, -Atus, move, 
move away 

démonstr6, -are, 
point. out, show 

dénique, adv., at last, finally 

déns, dentis, m., tooth 

déplord, -are, -Avi, -atus, lament, 
regret 

dép6n6, -ere, -posui, -positus, 
lay down, deposit 

déscend6, -ere, -scendi, -scén~ 
sus, climb down, descend 

désertus, -a, -um, abandoned, 
deserted 

désidero, -are, -avi, -Atus, wish, 
wish for 

désist6, -ere, 
cease, desist 

déspér6, -are, -Avi, -atus, despair 
of, despair 

désum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, be 
wanting 

désuper, adv., from above 

deus, -i, m., god 


-avi, -atus, 


-stiti, -stitus, 
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dévor6, are, -Avi, -dtus, eat 

dexter, -tra, -trum, right 

dextra, -ae, f., right hand 

dic6, -ere, dixi, dictus, say, tell, 
speak 

dictator, -Oris, m., dictator 

diés, -éi, m., day 

difficilis, -e, hard, difficult 

difficultas, -atis, f., difficulty, 

digitus, -i, m., finger 

dignitas, ~atis, f., dignity 

diligéns, -entis, diligent 

diligenter, adv., diligently 

diligentia, ~ae, f., industry, care- 
fulness, diligence 

dimitts, -ere, -miSi, -missus, dis- 
miss, send away 

discédé, “ere, -cessi, 
depart, withdraw 

discipulus, -i, m., pupil 

discurré, -ere, -curri, -cursus, 
scatter 

discus, -i, m., discus 

diti, adv, long, for a long time 

diitius, ady., longer 

divinus, -a, -um, divine 

do, dare, dedi, datus, give; poe- 
nas dare, suffer Punishment 

doce, -ére, -Ul, -tus, teach 

doled, “ere, -ui, —, grieve 

dolor, -éris, m., grief, indignation 

dolus, -i, m., trick 

domicilium, domicili, 7, home 

domina, -ae, f., mistress 

dominus, -I, m., master, owner, lord 

domus, -us, f., house, home 

donec, conj., until 

donum, -i, n., gift 

dormi6, -ire, -ivi, -Itus, sleep 

dubité, -are, -avi, -atus, doubt, 
hesitate 
R 


-cessus, 


dubium, dubi, x., doubt, uncer- 
tainty 

dubius, -a, -um, doubtful, un- 
certain 

diicé, -ere, duxi, ductus, lead 

dum, conj., while 

duo, duae, duo, two 

duodecim, indec]. num., twelve 

dirus, -a, ~um, hard, cruel, harsh 

dux, ducis, m., leader, commander 


€, €x, prep. with abl., out of, from, 
Out from 

€a, pers. pron., she 

€cce, tnierj., see! behold! look! 

éd6, -ere, -didi, -ditus, give out 

€ducé, -are, -avi, -atus, bring up, 
train 

€diicé, -ere, -daxi, -ductus, lead 
out, draw out 

effunds, -ere, -fidi, -fiisus, pour 
out, shed 

€£0, pers. pron., I 

égregius, -a, “um, distinguished, 
conspicuous 

elephantus, -i, m., elephant 

éloquentia, ~ae, f., eloquence 

emo, -ere, émi, émptus, buy 

enim, conj., for, because 

éntnti6, ~are, -avi, -atus, report, 
reveal 

e0, adv., thither, to that place 

eddem, adv., to the same place 

eques, equitis, m., horseman 

equitatus, -is, m., cavalry 

equit6, -are, -ayi, —, ride a horse 

equus, ~-i, m., horse 

€ripid, -ere, -ripui, 
snatch away, rescue 

erro, -are, -4vi, -atus, wander, 
Toam, stray; be mistaken 


-reptus, 
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et, conj.,and; et...et, both...and 

etiam, adv. and conj., even; etiam 
si, even if, although 

excédo, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, go 
out, depart ‘ 

excipid, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, re- 
ceive , 

excit6, -are, -avi, -atus, arouse 

exclam6, -are, -avi, -atus, cry 
out, exclaim 

excutid, -ere, -cussi, -cussus, 
shake out 

exemplum, -i, ., example 

exerced, -ére, -ui, -itus, train, 
exercise 

exercitus, -lis, m., army 

existim6, -are, -avi, -atus, think, 
believe, regard 

exitus, -tis, m., end, exit 

expeditus, -a, -um, adj., 
hindered 

expellé, -ere, -puli, -pulsus, drive 
out 

expled, -ére, -évi, -étus, fill out, 
fill 

explérator, -6ris, m., scout . 

expon6, -ere, -posui, -positus, 
place out, set forth 

expugné, -are, -Avi, -dtus, take 
by storm, capture 

exsilium, exsili, 7., exile 

exspect6, -are, -avi, -atus, wait 
for, await 

exstru6, -ere, -struxi, -strictus, 
construct 

extra, prep. with acc., outside of, 
beyond 

extrah6, -ere, -traxi, -tractus, 
draw out, drag out, rescue 

extir6, -ere, -ussi, -istus, burn 
up, consume 


un- 


fabula, -ae, f., story, tale 

facile, adv., easily 

facilis, -e, easy 

facid, -ere, féci, factus, do, make 

factum, -i, 7., deed 

facultas, -atis, f., ease, facility, 
chance, skill 

falx, falcis, f., hooked knife 

fama, -ae, f., reputation, fame, 
news 

familia, -ae, f., family, household 

familiaris, -is, m., intimate friend 

fatum, -i, ., fate 

favor, -6ris, m., good will, favor 

féliciter, adv., successfully, happily 

fémina, -ae, f., woman 

ferculum, -i, ., tray . 

fériae, -arum, f. plur., holidays 

fer6citer, adv., fiercely 

fer6dx, ferdcis, fierce, cruel 

fertilis, -e, fertile 

ferula, -ae, f., rod 

fidélis, -e, faithful 

fidés, -ei, f., faith, trust, confidence 

fidus, -a, -um, trustworthy, faith- 
ful 

filia, -ae, f., daughter 

filius, fili, m., son 

finid, -ire, -ivi, -itus, end, come 
to an end, finish 

finis, -is (-ium), m., end; plur., 
territory 

finitimus, -a, -um, neighboring, 
adjacent 

flecto, -ere, flexi, flexus, bend, 
turn 

flimen, -inis, 7., river 

flué, -ere, fliixi, flixus, flow 

fluvius, fluvi, m., stream, river 

focus, -i, m., hearth, fireside 

foedus, -eris, ., treaty, agreement 
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fons, fontis (-ium), m., spring, 
fountain 

fortasse, adv., perhaps 

forte, adv., by chance, accidentally 

fortis, -e, brave, courageous 

fortiter, adv., bravely 

fortitid6, -inis, f., bravery, cour- 
age 

fortina, -ae, f., fortune, lot 

forum, -1, ”., forum, market place 

fossa, -ae, f., ditch 

frang6, -ere, frégi, 
break, tear down 

frater, -iris, m., brother 

fraus, fraudis, f., fraud, wrong 

frequento, -are, -avi, -atus, at- 
tend 

frimentum, -i, 7., grain 

friastra, adv., in vain 

fuga, -ae, f., flight 

fugiG, -ere, fiigi, fugitus, flee, run 
away 

fug6, -are, -Avi, 
flight, rout 

fund, -ere, fiidi, fisus, pour 


fractus, 


-atus, put to 


galea, -ae, f., helmet 

gallina, -ae, f., hen 

gaudium, gaudi, 7., joy 

gemma, -ae, f., precious stone 

géns, gentis (-ium), f., tribe, na- 
tion 

genus, generis, 7., kind, sort, 
family 

gero, -ere, gessi, gestus, wage, 
carry on; wear 

gladiator, -dris, m., gladiator 

gladius, gladi, m., sword 

gloria, -ae, f., glory, reputation 

gradus, -ts, m., step 

gratia, -ae, f., gratitude, thanks; 


gratiam habére, to be thankful ; 
gratias agere, to give thanks 
gratus, -a, -um, pleasing, grateful, 
pleasant, welcome 
gravis, -e, heavy, severe 
graviter, adv., heavily 
grex, gregis, m., herd, flock 
gubern6, -dre, -avi, -atus, rule, 
govern 


habe, -ére, -ui, -itus, have, hold 

habit6, -are, -avi, -atus, live, 
dwell, dwell in, inhabit 

haered, -ére, haesi, haesus, re- 
main fixed, stick 

herba, -ae, f., grass 

heri, adv., yesterday 

hic, haec, hoc, dem. adj. and pron., 
this; pers. pron., he, she, it 

hic, adv., here 

hiems, hiemis, f., winter 

hinc, adv., from here, hence 

historia, -ae, f., history 

hodié, adv., today 

hom6, -inis, m., man 

honestas, -atis, f., honesty 

honor, -6ris, m., honor, office 

hora, -ae, f., hour 

horreé, -ére, -ui, —, shudder, 
shudder at 

horribilis, -e, horrible, frightful 

hortus, -i, m., garden 

hostis, -is (-ium), m., enemy 

htic, adv., hither, to this place 

humanus, -a, -um, human 

humilis, -e, low, humble 


ibi, adv., there, in that place 

id, pers. pron., it 

idem, eadem, idem, dem. adj. and 
pron., same 
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iddneus, -a, -um, fit, suitable 

igitur, conj., therefore 

ignavus, -a, -um, cowardly, lazy 

ignis, -is (-ium), m., fire 

ignOro, -are, -avi, -atus, not 
know, be ignorant 

ignotus, -a, -um, 
strange 

ille, illa, illud, dem. adj. and pron., 
that; pers. pron., he, she, it 

imag6, imaginis, f., image 

imménsus, -a, -um, huge, im- 
mense 

impedimentum, -1, 7., hindrance; 
plur., baggage 

impedi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hinder 

impeditus, -a, -um, adj., hindered 

impelld, -ere, -puli, -pulsus, 
drive on, impel 

imperator, -O6ris, m., commander, 
general, emperor 

imperatum, -, 7., order, command 

imperium, imperi, 7., command, 
order, power, dominion 

impetus, -is, m., attack 

imple6, -ére, -évi, -étus, fill in, fill 

implicd, -are, -avi, -atus, en- 
tangle 

impl6r6, -are, -avi, -atus, beg, 
implore 

impluvium, impluvi, 7., impiuvium 

impon6, -ere, -posui, -positus, 
place on, put on 

in, prep. with abl., in, on; with acc., 
into, toward, against 

incipid, -ere, -cépi, 
begin 

incit6, -are, -avi, -atus, arouse, 
stir, incite 

includo, -ere, -cltsi, 
confine, shut in 


unknown, 


-ceptus, 


-clusus, 


incognitus, -a, -um, unknown 

incola, --ae, m., inhabitant 

incolumis, -e, unharmed, safe 

inde, adv., thence, from that place, 
thereupon 

indico, -ere, -dixi, -ductus, lead 
on, lead to, influence 

indu6, -ere, -ui, -iitus, put on 

industria, -ae, f., industry 

infans, -antis (-ium), m., child 

ingenium, ingeni, n., ability 

ingéns, ingentis, mighty, huge, 
great 

inimicus, -a, -um, unfriendly 

inimicus, -i, m., enemy 

iniquus, -a, -um, unequal, unfair 

initium, initi, ”., beginning 

injiiria, -ae, f., injury, wrong 

inopia, -ae, f., lack, want 

inquit, says he (she) ; said he (she) 

inrumpo, -ere, -ripi, -ruptus, 
burst into 

insidiae, -arum, f. plur., trick, 
stratagem 

insigne, -is (-ium), 7., decoration, 
badge 

Inspicid, -ere, -Spexi, -spectus, 
look into 

instrud, -ere, -struxi, -striictus, 
draw up 

insula, -ae, f., island 

integer, -gra, -grum, whole, fresh, 
unhurt 

intelleg6, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, un- 
derstand, learn 

inter, prep. with acc., between, 
among 

interdum, adv., sometimes 

interficid, -ere, -féci, -fectus, 
kill 

interim, adv., meanwhile 
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intermittd, -ere, -misi, -missus, 
stop, interrupt, cease 

interritus, -a, -um, unafraid, un- 
terrified 

interrogo, -are, -avi, -atus, ask, 
inquire 

intra, prep. with acc., within,. in- 
side 

intr6, ~-are, -avi, -atus, go into, 
enter 

invenio, -ire, -véni, 
come upon, find 

invictus, -a, -um, unconquered 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, intens. adj. and 
pron., self, himself, herself, itself ; 
very 

Ira, -ae, f., anger 

iratus, -a, -um, angry 

is, ea, id, dem. adj. and pron., this, 
that; pers. pron., is, he; ea, she; 
id. it 

ita, adv., thus, as follows; ita véré, 
yes 

itaque, conj., and so, therefore 

iter, itineris, ”., journey, march 

iterum, adv., again 


-ventus, 


jaces, -ére, -ui, —, lie 

jaciO, -ere, jéci, jactus, throw, 
hurl 

jactd, -are, -avi, -atus, throw, 
toss 

jam, 2dv., now, already; jam pri- 
dem, adv., long ago, for a long 
time 

janitor, -dris, m., doorkeeper 

janua, -ae, f., door, doorway 

jube6, -ére, jussi, jussus, order, 
command 

judicé, -are, -avi, -atus, judge 

jugum, -i, ”., yoke 


jamentum, -i, 7., beast of burden 

jung6, -ere, jiinxi, jinctus, join 

jiro, -are, -avi, -atus, swear, 
take oath 

jus, juris, 7., right, law, power 

jusjirandum, jurisjirandi, z., 
oath 

juvenis, -is, m., young man 

juvo, -are, juvi, jitus, aid, help, 
assist 


labor, -6ris, m., toil, work 

labor6, -dre, -avi, -atus, work, 
toil 

lacrima, -ae, f., tear 

laetus, -a, -um, happy, glad 

lanterna, -ae, f., lantern 

lapis, -idis, m., stone 

latitids, -inis, f., width, breadth 

latr6, latronis, m., brigand 

latus, lateris, n., side 

latus, -a, -um, wide, broad, ex- 
tensive 

laud6, -are, -avi, -atus, praise 

laus, laudis, f., praise, glory 

lav6, -are, lavi, lautus, wash, 
bathe 

lectica, -ae, f., litter 

lectus, -i, m., couch, bed 

légatis, -dnis, f., embassy, depu- 
tation 

légatus, -i, m., lieuteriant, officer ; 
envoy 

legis, -dnis, f., legion 

legs, -ere, légi, léctus, read; 
gather 

lég6, -are, -avi, -Atus, appoint 

levis, -e, light 

1léx, légis, f., law 

libenter, adv., willingly, gladly 

liber, libri, ™., book 
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liber, -era, -erum, free 

liberi, -6rum, m. plur., children 

libero, -are, -avi, -atus, set free, 
liberate 

libertas, -atis, f., liberty 

licet, -ére, licuit, —, it is per- 
mitted, one may 

lictor, -6ris, m., lictor 

lig6, -are, -avi, -atus, bind 

lingua, -ae, f., tongue; language 

litera, -ae, f., letter; plur., letter, 
epistle 

litus, -oris, 7., shore 

loc6, -are, -avi, -atus, place, put, 
station 

locus, -i, m. (plur., loca, -drum, 
n.), place 

longé, adv., far 

longus, -a, -um, long 

lucerna, -ae, f., lamp 

lud6, -ere, lisi, lisus, play 

ludus, -i, m., school; game, sport 

lina, -ae, f., moon 

lupa, -ae, f., wolf 

lax, licis, f., light 


macul6, -are, -avi, -atus, spot, 
spoil 

magicus, -a, -um, magic 

magis, adv., more 

magister, -tri, m., master, teacher 

magnitud6, -inis, /., size 

magnopere, adv., greatly 

magnus, -a, -um, great, large 

male, adv., badly 

maleficium, malefici, n., wicked 
deed 

malus, -a, -um, bad, wicked 

maneo, -ére, mansi, mansus, re- 
main, stay 

manus, -ts, f., hand; group, band 


mappa, -ae, f., napkin, towel 

mare, -is (-ium), 7., sea 

marita, -ae, f., wife 

maritimus, -a, -um, sea (belong- 
ing to the sea) ; seaside 

maritus, -i, m., husband 

mater, matris, f., mother 

materia, -ae, f., timber 

matrim6nium, matrim6ni, 7., mat- 
rimony 

matrona, -ae, f., lady 

maximé, adv., greatly, especially, 
most 

maximus, -a, -um, very large, 
greatest, largest 

medicus, -i, m., doctor 

medius, -a, -um, middle, middle of 

memoria, -ae, f., memory 

méns, menitis, f., mind, thought, 
purpose 

ménsa, -ae, f., table 

ménsis, -is (-ium), m., month 

mered, -ére, -ui, -itus, deserve, 
merit, earn : 

mergo, -ere, 
plunge, sink 

meridiés, -6i, m., midday, noon 

méta, -ae, f., goal 

meus, -a, -um, my, mine 

mi (voc. of meus), my 

migr6, -are, -avi, -atus, move 

miles, -itis, m., soldier 

mille (plur. milia, -ium), thousand 

minimé, adv., by no means, not at 
all, no 

minimus, -a, -um, smallest, least 

minus, adv., less 

miser, -era, -erum, poor, wretched 

mitis, -e, gentle 

mitt6, -ere, misi, missus, send 

modus, -1, m., way, Manner 


mersi, mersus, 
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moenia, -ium, n. plur., walls 

moned, -ére, -ui, -itus, warn, ad- 
vise, admonish 

mons, montis (-ium), m., moun- 
tain 

monstrum, -i, ”., monster 

montani, -6rum, m. plur., dwellers 
on the mountains 

monumentum, -i, ”., monument, 
memorial, tomb 

mora, -ae, f., delay 

mors, mortis (-ium), f., death 

mos, moris, m., custom 

moved, -ére, mé6vi, moOtus, move, 
excite, stir 

mox, adv., soon 

mulier, -eris, f., woman 

multittid6, -inis, f., great number, 
crowd 

mult6, adv., much 


multus, -a, -um, much; )lur., 
many 

munio, -ire, -ivi, -itus, build, 
fortify 


minus, -eris, 7., task, gift 
murus, -i, m., wall 
muto, -are, -avi, -atus, change 


nam, conj., for 

namque, conj., for 

narro, -are, -Avi, -atus, tell, nar- 
rate 

nato, -are, -avi, -atus, swim 

natura, -ae, f., nature 

nauta, -ae, m., sailor 

navicula, -ae, f., boat 

navigium, navigi, ”., boat, vessel, 
ship 

navig6, -are, -Avi, -atus, sail 

navis, -is (-ium), f., ship 

-ne, enclitic, sign of a question 


né... quidem, adv., not even 
nec = neque; nec ...nec, neither. 
. . nor 

necessarius, -a, -um, necessary 

necesse, indecl. adj., necessary 

neco, -are, -avi, -atus, kill 

negleg6, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, neg- 
lect 

nego, -are, -avi, -atus, deny, re- 
fuse, say no 

negotium, negodti, ., business, 
work, task 

ném6 (dat. némini, acc. néminem), 
m.,no one 

nepos, -Odtis, m., grandson 

neque, conj., and not, nor; neque 
...Meque, neither... nor 

nihil, ”., zndecl., nothing 

nimius, -a, -um, too great 

nobilis, -e, noble, highborn; né- 
bilés, -ium; m. plur., the nobles 

noli, nolite, do not 

nomen, -inis, z., name 

nomin6o, -dre, -avi, -atus, name 

non, adv., not; n6én diitius, no 
longer; nén jam, nolonger; nén 
sdlum ... sed etiam, not only 
... but also 

nondum, ady., not yet 

nonne, adv., not ? (suggests an af- 
Sirmative answer) 

nonus, -a, -um, ninth 

noster, -tra, -trum, our, ours 

notus, -a, -um, well known, fa- 
mous , 

novem, indecl. num., nine 

novus, -a, -um, new 

nox, noctis (-ium), f., night 

nillus, -a, -um, not any, none, no 

num, adv., suggests a negative an- 
swer 
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numero, -are, -avi, -atus, count, 
count out 

numerus, -i, m., number 

numquam, adv., never 

nunc, adv., now 

nunti6, -are, -avi, -atus, tell, an- 
nounce, report 

nuntius, ninti, m., messenger 

nusquam, ady., nowhere 

nympha, -ae, f., nymph 


ob, prep. with acc., on account of, 
because of 

obici6, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, throw 
against 

obses, -idis, m., hostage 

obside6, -ére, -sédi, -sessus, be- 
siege 

obstringd, -ere, -strinxi, -stric- 
tus, bind 

obtined, -ére, -ui, -tentus, hold; 
secure, get hold of 

occasiG, -dnis, f., chance, oppor- 
tunity 

occid6, -ere, -cidi, -cisus, kill 

occult6, -are, -avi, -atus, conceal 

occultus, -a, -um, hidden, con- 
cealed 

occupo, -dre, -avi, -atus, seize, 
lay hold of 

Oceanus, -I, m., ocean 

octavus, -a, -um, eighth 

octo, indecl. num., eight 

oculus, -I, m., eye 

offendd, -ere, -fendi, -fénsus, 
offend 

officium, offici, n., duty 

6lim, adv., formerly, once 

Omen, 6minis, ., omen 

omnin6, adv., entirely, altogether 

omnis, -e, all 


opera, -ae, f., work, attention 

oportet, -ére, oportuit, —, it is 
necessary, it behooves (one) 

oppidanus, -i, m., townsman 

oppidum, ~i, 7., town 

oppugnatid, -dnis, f., attack 

oppugno, -are, -avi, -atus, at- 
tack, besiege 

optimé, adv., very well, excellently 

optimus, -a, -um, very good, best 

opus, operis, ”., work 

Ora, -ae, f., shore 

Oraculum, -i, 7., oracle 

oratio, -dnis, f., speech, oration 

orator, -6ris, m., orator 

orbis, -is (-ium), m., circle; orbis 
terrarum, the earth 

Ordé, -inis, m., rank, class, order 

ornamentum, -i, ”., adornment, 
ornament, jewel 

6rn6, -are, -avi, -atus, adorn, deck 

Oro, -are, -avi, -atus, ask for, 
plead for, beg 

ostend6é, -ere, -tendi, -tentus, 
show 

ostium, Osti, n., entrance, doorway 

Otium, 6ti, 7., leisure 


paedagogus, -I, m., paedagogus, 
servant (in charge of young 
boys) 

paene, adv., almost 

paeninsula, -ae, f., peninsula 

par, paris, equal 

paratus, -a, -um, ready, prepared 

paro, -are, -avi, -atus, prepare, 
make ready 

pars, partis (-ium), f., part, share 

parum, adv., too little 

parvus, -a, -um, little, small 

passus, -ls, m., step, pace 
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pastor, -dris, m., shepherd 

pater, patris, m., father 

paternus, -a, -um, paternal 

patientia, -ae, f., patience 

patria, -ae, f., native land, one’s 
country 

patruus, -i, m., uncle 

pauci, -ae, -a, few, only a few 

paulisper, adv., a little while 

paulo, adv., a little, by a little 

pax, pacis, f., peace 

pecinia, -ae, f., money 

pedes, -itis, m., foot soldier 

pell6, -ere, pepuli, pulsus, drive 

pend6, -ere, pependi, pénsus, 
hang, weigh; pay 

penetro, -adre, -avi, -atus, pene- 
trate 

penna, -ae, f., feather 

per, prep. with acc., 
throughout 

perdiicé, -ere, -diixi, -ductus, 
lead through, lead, conduct 

pereé, -ire, perii, peritus, perish, 
die 

perficio, -ere, 
complete 

perfidia, -ae, f., treachery 

perfidus, -a, -um, treacherous 

periculum, -i, 7., danger, peril 

peristylium, peristyli, ., peristyle 

peritus, -a, -um, skilled, experi- 
enced 

permaneo, -ére, -mansi, -man- 
sus, remain through, remain 

periitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus, 
allow, intrust 

permoveo, -ére, -mOvi, -motus, 
thoroughly move, disturb, alarm 

permuto, -are, ~avi, -atus, ex- 
change 


through, 


-féci, -fectus, 


persona, -ae, f., character, person 

perspici6, -ere, -spexi, -spectus, 
see through, see, perceive 

perterred, -ére, -ui, -itus, thor- 
oughly frighten ; 

pertined, -ére, -ui, -tentus, ex- 
tend to, pertain 

perveni6, -ire, -véni, -ventus, 
come through, arrive 

pés, pedis, m., foot 

peto, -ere, petivi, petitus, seek, 
ask 

pictira, -ae, f., picture, illustra- 
tion 

pilum, -i, 7., javelin 

piscator, -dris, m., fisherman 

planus, -a, -um, flat, level - 

plénus, -a, -um, full 

plor6, -are, -avi, -atus, lament, 
regret ; weep 

plus, pliris (comp. of multus), 
more 

poena, -ae, f., punishment, pen- 
alty 

poéta, -ae, m., poet 

pollex, pollicis, m., thumb 

pomum, ~i, 7., apple 

pon6, -ere, posui, positus, put, 
place 

pons, pontis (-ium), m., bridge 

populus, -i, m., people 

porcus, -i, m., pig 

porta, -ae, f., gate, entrance, door 

porto, -are, -avi, -atus, carry, 
bring 

possided, -ére, -sédi, -sessus, 
own, have, possess 

possum, posse, potui, —, be able, 
can 

post, adv., afterwards, after this 

post, prep. with acc., after, behind 
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postea, adv., afterwards 

posteri, -drum, m. plur., descend- 
ants 

posterus, -a, -um, next, following 

postquam, conj., after 

postul6, -are, -avi, -atus, demand 

poténs, -entis, powerful 

potestas, -atis, f., power 

praebed, -ére, -ui, -itus, furnish, 
offer, present 

praeclarus, -a, -um, very noted, 
distinguished 

praeda, -ae, f., booty, plunder, 
prey 

praefici6, -ere, -féci, -fectus, put 
in command 

praemitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus, 
send ahead 

praemium, praemi, n., reward 

praeséns, -entis, in person 

praesertim, adv., especially 

praesidium, praesidi, 7., defense, 
protection; guard 

praesto, -dre, -stiti, -stitus, ex- 
cel; exhibit 

praesum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, 
be in charge of 

praeter, prep. with acc., beyond 

praeterea, adv., besides, moreover 

praetorium, praetori, x., general’s 
tent 

prehend6, -ere, -hendi, -hénsus, 
grasp, seize, take hold of 

premo, -ere, pressi, pressus, 
press, press hard, overwhelm 

pretidsus, -a, -um, precious, val- 
uable, costly 

pretium, preti, x., price 

primo, adv., at first, in the begin- 
ning 

primum, adv., first, first of all 


primus, -a, -um, first 

princeps, -ipis, m., leader, chief 

privo, -are, -avi, -atus, deprive, 
rob 

pro, prep. with abl., in behaif of, 
for; in front of 

probo, -dre, -avi, -atus, approve, 
approve of; prove 

procédo, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, 
go forward, advance, proceed 

procul, adv., at a distance, afar, far 

prodiicé, -ere, -dixi, -ductus, 
lead out, lead forward 

proelium, proeli, 7., battie, com- 
bat 

proficis, -ere, 
accomplish 

prohibed, -ére, -hibui, -hibitus, 
prevent, keep off, prohibit 

proicid, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, 
throw forward 

pronuntio, -are. -avi, -atus, an- 
nounce, proclaim 

prope, prep. with acc., near 

propero, -are, -avi, -atus, hurry, 
hasten 

propinquus, -a, -um, near 

propinquus, -i, m., relative 

propon6, -ere, -posui, -positus, 
place before, set before, propose 

proprius, -a, -um, one’s own 

propter, prep. with acc:, because of, 
on account of 

provincia, -ae, f., province 

proximus, -a, -um, very near, 
close by, next 

prtidéns, -entis, wise 

publicus, -a, -um, public 

pudor, -6ris, m., shame 

puella, -ae, f., girl 

puer, pueri, m., boy 


-féci, -fectus, 
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pugna, -ae, f., fight, battle 

pugno, -are, -avi, -atus, fight 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum, beautiful, 
pretty 

pulchritids, -inis, f., beauty 

pupa, -ae, f., doll 

purus, -a, -um, clean, white, pure 

put6, -are, -avi, -atus, think, 
reckon 

putridus, -a, -um, rotten 


quadriga, -ae,f., four-horse chariot 


quaero, -ere, -Sivi, -situs, ask, 
seek 
qualis, -e, what sort, what kind 


(of) 

quam, adv., how! what a! 

quam, conj., than 

quamquam, conj., although 

quand6, adv., when 

quantus, -a, -um, how great 

quartus, -a, -um, fourth 

quasi, adv. and conj., as if 

quattuor, indecl. num., four 

quattuordecim, indecl. num., four- 
teen 

-que, enclitic conj., and 

qui, quae, quod, rel. pron., 
which, what, that 

quidem, adv., to be sure, certainly 

quiés, -étis, f., rest, quiet 

quindecim, indecl. num., fifteen 

quinque, zndecl. num., five 

quintus, -a, -um, fifth 

quis (qui), quae, quid (quod), 
interrog. pron. and adj., who? 
what ? which ? 

quo, adv., whither 

quocumque, adv., in whatever di- 
rection 

quod, conj., because 


who, 


quondam, ady., formerly, once 
upon a time 
quoque, adv., also, too 


quot, indecl. adj., how many 


radix, -icis, f., root 

rapio, -ere, -ui, -tus, seize 

ratid, -O6nis, f., plan, method; 
reason 

recéns, -entis, recent 

recipio, -ere, -cépi, SEDO, take 
back, receive 


recit6, -are, -avi, -atus, recite 

récté, adv., rightly 

recuper6, -are, -avi, -atus, re- 
cover 

recuso, -are, -avi, -atus, refuse 

reddé, -ere, -didi, -ditus, give 


back, restore 

redig6, -ere, -égi, -actus, reduce, 
bring under 

reditus, -iis, m., return 

redicé, -ere, -duxi, -ductus, lead 
back 

reficis, 
pair 

régia, -ae, f., palace, royal abode 

régina, -ae, f., queen 

regio, -dnis, f., region 

régius, -a, -um, royal 

régn6, -are, -avi, -atus, rule, 
reign 

régnum, ~i, 7., kingdom, realm 

rego, -ere, réxi, réctus, rule, 
guide 

relinqu6, -ere, reliqui, relictus, 
leave, abandon 

reliquus, -a, -um, rest of, remain- 
ing; plur., the rest 

remittd, -ere, -misi, 
send back 


-ere, -féci, -fectus, re- 


-missus, 
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removed, -ére, -mdvi, -mdtus, 
take back, remove 

rémus, -i, m., oar 

renovo, -are, -Avi, -atus, renew, 
begin again 

renunti6, -are, -avi, -atus, report 

repello, -ere, reppuli, repulsus, 
drive back, repulse 

reperio, -ire, repperi, repertus, 
find, find out 

reporto, -are, -avi, -atus, bring 
back, gain, win 

repudio, -are, -avi, -atus, reject, 
refuse 

rés, rei, f., thing; rés publica, rei 
publicae, f., state, republic, com- 
monwealth 

resist6, -ere, -stiti, —, resist 

respondeé, -ére, -spondi, -spon- 
sus, answer, reply 

responsum, -i, 7., answer, re- 
sponse 

réte, rétis, 7., net 

retine6, -ére, -tinui, -tentus, re- 
tain, hold back 

revoco, -are, -avi, -atus, recall, 
call back 

réx, régis, m., king 

Tideo, -ére, risi, risus, laugh, 
smile, ldugh at 

tima, -ae, f., crevice, crack, rift 

ripa, -ae, f., bank 

rogo, -are, -avi, -atus, ask 

rosa, -ae, f., rose 

rota, -ae, f., wheel 

ruber, -bra, -brum, red 

ruina, -ae, f., ruin 

rump6, -ere, rupi, ruptus, break, 
destroy 

rupés, -is (-ium), f., rock, cliff 

rursus, adv., again 


sacer, -cra, -crum, sacred 

sacrificium, sacrifici, ., sacrifice, 
offering 

saepe, adv., often 

sagitta, -ae, f., arrow 

salis, -itis, f., safety ; 

saltit6, -are, -avi, -atus, greet, 
salute 

salvé, salvéte, hail! greetings! 

sanguis, -inis, m., blood 

sapientia, -ae, f., wisdom 

sarcina, -ae, f., pack 

satis, adj. and adv., enough, suffi- 
cient 

satisfacio, -ere, -féci, -factus, 
satisfy 

saxum, -i, 7., rock 

scaena, -ae, f., scene 

scalae, -arum, f. plur., ladders 

scand6, -ere, —, —, climb 

sceleratus, -a, -um, wicked 

sci6, -ire, -ivi, -Itus, know 

scriba, -ae, m., clerk 

scribo, -ere, scripsi, scriptus, 
write 

scriptor, -dris, m., writer 

sctiittum, -i, 7., shield 

seco, -are, Secui, sectus, cut 

sécrétus, -a, -um, secret 

secundus, -a, -um, second 

sed, conj., but 

sedeo, -ére, sédi, sessus, sit 

sédés, -is (-ium), f., dwelling- 
place 

sella, -ae, f., stool 

semper, adv., always 

senator, -Oris, m., senator 

senatus, -ls, m., senate 

senectis, -itis, f., old age 

senex, senis, m., old man 

sententia, -ae, f., motto, opinion 
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senti6, -ire, sénsi, sénsus, feel, 
be aware of 

septem, indecl. num., seven 

septimus, -a, -um, seventh 

serm6, -Onis, m., talk, conversa- 
tion 

serva, ~ae, f., slave, maidservant 

servo, -are, -Avi, -atus, save, pre- 
serve 

servus, -i, m., slave, servant, man- 
servant 

severus, -a, -tm, severe, stern, 
strict 

sex, indecl. num., six 

sextus, -a, -um, sixth 

SI, conj., if 

sic, adv., thus, in this way, so 

signifer, -eri, m., standard bearer 

signum, -i, 7., signal, sign 

silva, -ae, f., wood, forest 

similis, -e, like, similar 

similitiid6, -inis, f., likeness 

simul, adv., at the same time; 
simul ac, as soon as 

simulacrum, -i, 7., image 

sin, conj., but if 

sine, prep. with abl., without 

singularis, -e, singular, remark- 
able 

sinister, -tra, -trum, left 

sinistra, -ae, f., left hand 

sinus, -ts, m., fold 

sistO, -ere, stiti, status, stand, 
set 

situs, -a, -um, situated, located 

socius, Soci, m., comrade, friend, 
ally 

s6l, sdlis, m., sun 

sélus, -a, -um, alone, lonely 

solv, -ere, solvi, soltitus, loosen, 
unfasten 


somnus, -i, m., sleep, slumber 

soror, -6ris, f., sister 

spatium, spati, 7., space, room, 
distance 

specimen, -inis, x., example 

spectaculum, -i, 7., show, spec- 
tacle 

spectator, -6ris, m., spectator 

spect6, -dre, -avi, -atus, look at, 
look on 

speculum, -i, 7., mirror 

spéro, -are, -avi, -atus, hope, 
hope for 

spés, spei, f., hope 

spiro, -are, -avi, -atus, breathe, 
be alive 

splendidus, -a, -um, spiendid, 
fine : 

spolid, -are, -avi, -dtus, rob, de- 
spoil, take away 

statim, adv., at once, immediately 

statua, -ae, f., statue 

statuo, -ere, -ui, -utus, set up, 
place 

stilus, -i, m., stilus 

sto, stare, steti, status, stand 

stola, -ae, f., stole, gown 

string6, -ere, strinxi, strictus, 
draw, unsheathe 

struo, struere, strixi, strictus, 
build 

studeod, -ére, -ui, —, desire, be 
eager to 

studium, studi, 7., zeal, eagerness ; 
study 

stuped, -ére, -ui, —, be dazed, be 
amazed 

sub, prep. with acc. and abl., under; 
at the foot of 

subit6, adv., suddenly 

sublicius, -a, -um, built on piles 
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submitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus, 
dispatch 

subsellium, 
bench 

subsidium, subsidi, n., help, as- 
sistance 

succéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, 
follow 

sui, reflex. pron., of himself (her- 
self, itself, themselves) 

sum, esse, fui, futirus, be 

summus, -a, -um, greatest, highest 

simo, -ere, siimpsi, simptus, 
take, undertake; siimere suppli- 
cium dé, inflict punishment on 

super, prep. with acc., above, over 

superbia, -ae, f., pride 

superbus, -a, -um, proud, haughty 

supero, -are, -avi, -atus, over- 
come, defeat 

supersum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, 
be left, survive 

supplicium, supplici, 7., punish- 
ment 

sustined, -Gre, -ui, -tentus, en- 
dure, withstand 

suus, -a, -um, reflex., his, her, its, 
their (own) 


subselli, z., seat, 


tabella, -ae, f., tablet 

taberna, -ae, f., shop, store 

tablinum, -i, ., tablinum 

tabula, -ae, f., table, map 

tace6, -ére, -ul, -itus, be silent 

tacitus, -a, -um, silent, still 

talaria, -ium, n. plur., winged san- 
dals 

tamen, conj., nevertheless, yet 

tandem, adv., at last, finally 

tango, -ere, tetigi, tactus, touch 

tantus, -a, -um, so great 


tardus, -a, -um, slow, late, tardy 

téctum, -i, 7., roof, covering 

télum, -i, ”., weapon 

tempestas, -Aatis; f., storm 

templum, -i, 7., temple 

tempto, -adre, -avi, -atus, try, at- 
tempt; tempt 

tempus, -oris, 7., time 

tened, -ére, -ui, —, hold, keep 

tergum, -i, 7., back 

terminus, -i, m., end, limit, bound- 
ary 

terra, -ae, f., land, country, earth, 
ground 

terred, -ére, -ui, -itus, frighten, 
scare 

terror, -6ris, m., terror, fright 

tertius, -a, -um, third 

timed, -ére, -ui, —, 
afraid of; be afraid 

timidus, -a, -um, ‘frightened, timid 

timor, -6ris, m., fear 

toga, -ae, f., toga 

togatus, -a, -um, dressed in the 
toga 

totiéns, adv., so many times 

totus, -a, -um, whole, all, entire 

trad6, -ere, -didi, -ditus, hand 
over, surrender 

trahé, -ere, traxi, tractus, drag, 
draw, pull 

traicié, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, throw 
across; Cross 

trano, -are, -davi, 
across 

tranquillus, -a, -um, calm, serene 

trans, prep. with acc., across, over 

transmarinus, -a, -1m, across the 
sea 

transporto, -are, -davi, 
carry over, carry across 


fear, be 


-atus, swim 


-atus, 
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trecenti, -ae, -a, three hundred 

tredecim, indecl. num., thirteen 

trés, tria, three 

tribinus, -i, m., tribune 

tribud, -ere, -ui, -itus, give, 
grant, bestow 

triclinium, triclini, 7., triclinium, 
dining-room 

tridéns, -entis, m., trident 

triduum, -i, ., a space of three 
days 

triginta, indecl. num., thirty 

tristis, -e, sad, disagreeable 

triumphus, -i, m., triumph, trium- 
phal procession 

tii, pers. pron., you 

tuba, -ae, f., trumpet 

tum, adv., then 

tunica, -ae, f., tunic 

turba, -ae, f., crowd 

turb6, -are, -avi, -atus, disturb, 
stir up 

turris, turris (-ium), f., tower 

titus, -a, -um, safe, unharmed 

tuus, -a, -um, your, yours (of only 
one person) 


ubi, adv., where; conj., when 
tllus, -a, -um, any 

ultra, prep. with acc., beyond 
umbra, -ae, f., shade, shadow 
umquam, adv., ever 

unda, -ae, f., wave 

unde, adv., whence 

undecim, indecl. num., eleven 
undique, adv., on all sides 
unus, -a, -um, one 

urbs, urbis (-ium), f., city 
tsque, adyv., all the way, up to 
ut, conj., as 

uxor, -6ris, f., wife 


vacuus, -a, -um, empty 

vad6, -ere, —, —, go, walk 

valé, valéte (imper. of valed), 
good-by, farewell 

vale6, -Gre, -ui, -itus, be well, be 
strong 

validus, -a, -um, strong, sturdy, 
robust 

vallum, -i, ”., rampart 

vast6, -are, -avi, -atus, lay waste, 
devastate 

vehementer, adv., greatly, ear- 
nestly 

vehiculum, -i, 7., carriage, wagon 

veh6, -ere, vexi, vectus, carry, 
bear ; 

vel, conj., or; vel... vel, either 
,«< Of 

velut, adv., as if 

venénum, -i, ”., poison 

veni6, -ire, véni, ventus, come 

ventus, -I, m., wind 

verbum, -i, ”., word 

véritas, -atis, f., truth 

véro, adv., truly; yes (in replv to 
a question) 

vert6o, -ere, verti, versus, turn 

vérus, -a, -um, true 

vesper, -eri, m., evening 

vester, -tra, -trum, your, yours 
(of more than one person) 

vestibulum, -i, 7., entrance hall, 
vestibulum 

véstigium, véstigi, ., footprint, 
footstep 

vestimentum, -i, 7., clothing, gar- 
ment 

via, -ae, f., way, street, road 

vicinus, -a, -um, neighboring, 
“near 

vicinus, -i, m., neighbor 
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victor, -6ris, m., victor 

victoria, -ae, f., victory 

victus, -a, -um, conquered 

vicus, -1, m., street, village 

vide6, -ére, vidi, visus, see 

viginti, indecl. num., twenty 

vilicus, -i, m., manager, steward 

villa, -ae, f., villa, country house 

vincid, -ire, vinxi, vinctus. bind 

vinco, -ere, vici, victus, conquer, 
overcome 

vinctus, -a, -um, bound 

vinculum, -i, 7., chain, bond 

viola, -ae, f., violet 

violentus, -a, -um, violent 

vir, viri, m., man 

virga, -ae, f., rod, switch 

virgo, -inis, f., maiden 

virtus, -itis, f., courage, valor, 
manliness, excellent quality 


vis, vis, f., violence, force 

visit6, -are, -avi, -atus, visit, go 
to see 

vita, -ae, f., life 

vito, -are, -avi, 
escape 

vivo, -ere, vixi, victus, live 

vivus, -a, -um, alive, living 

voco, -are, -avi, -atus, call 

volo, -are, ~avi, -atus, fly 

voluptas, -atis, f., pleasure 

volvo, -ere, volvi, volitus, roll 

voveo, -ére, vovi, votus, promise, 
vow 

vox, vocis, f., voice, word 

vulneratus, -a, -um, wounded 

vulneré, -are, -avi, -atus, wound, 
injure 

vulnus, -eris, 7., wound 

vultus, -iis, m., countenance 


-atus, avoid, 
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The principal parts of the Latin verbs may be found in the Latin-English 
Vocabulary. The figure after a verb indicates the conjugation of the verb 


a, an, nol translated 
abandon, relinqu6, 3 
about, dé, with abl. 
above, super, with acc. 
across, trans, with acc. 
act, ago, 3 
adore, adoro, 1 
adorn, ornd, 1 
advice, cOnsilium, cOnsili, 7. 
afterwards, postea 
against, contra or ad, with acc. 
aged man, senex, senis, . 
aid, v., juvo, 1 
aid, n., auxilium, auxili, n. 
Alexander, Alexander, -dri, m. 
all, omnis, -e 
ally, socius, soci, m. 
alone, sOlus, -a, -um 
also, quoque, etiam 
always, semper 
aniong, inter or apud, with acc. 
ample, amplus, -a, -um 
ancient, antiquus, -a, -um 
and, et, -que 
anger, ira, -ae, f. 
announce, nuntiod, 1 
approach, appropinqud, 1 
approve, approve of,. probé, 1 
are, not translated if auxiliary; 

sum, zf otherwise used 
arm, armo, 1 
arms, arma, -Orum, 7. plur. 

2 


army, exercitus, -ls, m. 

around, circum, with acc. 

arouse, incit6, 1 

arrive, pervenio, 4 

arrow, sagitta, -ae, f. 

as, quod 

ascend, ascend6, 3 

Asia, Asia, -ae, f. 

ask, rogo, 1; petd, 3 

at once, statim 

atrium, atrium, atri,.2. 

attack, v., oppugno, 1 

attack, n., impetut, -iis, m. 

authority, auctoritas, auctorita 
tis, f. 

avoid, vit, 1 

await, exspecto, 1 

away from, 4 or ab, with abl. 


bad, malus, -a, -um 

bank, ripa, -ae, f. 

battle, proelium, proeli, 7. ; pugna. 
-ae, f. 

be, sum 

be able, possum 

be absent, absum 

be silent, taced, 2 

be wanting, désum 

because, quod 

because of, abl. of cause; propter 
or ob, with acc. 

before, ante, with acc. 
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begin, incipis, 3 

beginning, initium, initi, n. 

besiege, obsided, 2 

blame, v., culp3, 1 

boat, navicula, -ae, f.; navigium, 
navigi, n. : 

body, corpus, corporis, 7. 

bold, audax, -acis 

boldness, audacia, -ae, f. 

book, liber, -bri, mm. 

booty, praeda, -ae, f. 

both .. . and, et... et 

boy, puer, pueri, m. 

brave, fortis, -e 

bravely, fortiter. 

break, frango, 3 

brother, frater, fratris, m. 

build, aedifics, 1 

building, aedificium, aedifici, n. 

but, sed 

by, 4 or ab, with abl., if agent; abl. 
alone, if means. 


Caesar, Caesar, Caesaris, m. 
call, vocé, 1 

camp, castra, -Orum, . plur. 
cannot, non potest, non possunt 
captive, captivus, -i, m. 
capture, capio, 3; expugno, 1 
care, cura, -ae, f. 

care for, cid, 1 

carry, porto, 1; vehd, 3 

carry on, gero, 3 

cart, carrus, -1, m. 

cause, causa, -ae, f. ; 
children, liberi, -drum, m. plur. 
choose, déligd, 3 

citizen, civis, civis, m. 

city, urbs, urbis, f. 

clear, clarus, -a, -um 

climb, scand6, 3 


close, claudo, 3 

come, venio, 4 

command, »v., jubed, 2 

command, n., imperium, imperi, n. 

commander, imperdtor, impera- 
toris, m.; dux, ducis, m. 

cominon, commiinis, -e 

companion, comes, comitis, m.; 
socius, soci, m. 

conceal, cél6, 1 

condemn, damné, 1 

condition, condicid, condicidnis, f. 

confirm, confirmd, 1 

conquer, vinco, 3; superd, 1 

construct, aedifico, 1 

consul, consul, cdnsulis, m. 

conversation, serm6, -Onis, m. 

Coriolanus, Coriolanus, -i, m. 

Cornelia, Cornélia, -ae, f. 

cottage, casa, -ae, f. 

courage, virtis, virtitis, f. 


daily, cotidié 

danger, periculum, -i, 7. 
dare, auded, 2 

daughter, filia, -ae, f. 

day, diés, diéi, m. 

death, mors, mortis, f. 
deed, factum, -i, 7. 

deep, altus, -a, -um 

defeat, vincd, 3 

defend, défend6, 3 

delay, 7., mora, -ae, f. 
delight, délect6, 1 

deny, nego, 1 

depart, discéd6, 3; excéds, 3 
descend, déscendo, 3 
desire, v., cupid, 3 

desire, n., cupiditas, -atis, f. 
desist, désistd, 3 

despair, déspéro, 1 
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destroy, vast6, 1; déles, 2 
determine, codnstitud, 3 
dignity, dignitas, -atis, f. 
diligence, diligentia, -ae, f. 
dine, cén6, 1 

dinner, céna, -ae, f. 
distinguished, nOtus, -a, -um 
do, ago, 3; facid, 3 

do not, ndli, nélite 
doorway, janua, -ae, f. 
dove, columba, -ae, f. 
down from, dé, with abi. 
drag, traho, 3 

dread, timed, 2 

drive, ago, 3 

duty, officium, offici, 7. 


eight, octd 

either...or, vel... vel; aut... aut 

elected, creatus, -a, -um 

elephant, elephantus, -i, m. 

eloquence, éloquentia, -ae, f. 

end, finis, finis, m. 

enemy, inimicus, -i, m.; 
hostis, m. 

England, Britannia, -ae, f. 

enough, satis 

enter, intro, 1 

equal, aequus, -a, -um 

Europe, Europa, -ae, f. 

every day, cotidié 

evil, malus, -a, -um 

exercise, exerced, 2 

exile, exsilium, exsili, 7. 


hostis, 


fair, aequus, -a, -um 
fall, cadé, 3 

fame, fama, -ae, f. 
famous, clarus, -a, -um 
far, longé 

far away, procul 


farmer, agricola, -ae, m. 

fate, fatum, -i, 7. 

father, pater, patris, m. 

fear, v., timed, 2 

fear, n., timor, timOris, m. 

few, pauci, -ae, -a 

field, ager, agri, m. 

fifth, quintus, -a, -um 

fight, v., pugno, 1 

fight, x., proelium, 
pugna, -ae, f. 

find, reperio, 4 

fire, ignis, -is, m. 

first, primus, -a, -um 

five, quinque 

Flaccus, Flaccus, -i, m. 

flee, fugid, 3 

flight, fuga, -ae, f. 

fly, vol6, 1 

food, cibus, -i, m. 

foot soldier, pedes, peditis, m. 

for, sign of the dative 

for, conj., nam, enim 

foreign, aliénus, -a, -um 

forest, silva, -ae, f. 

fortify, minis, 4 

fortune, fortiina, -ae, f. 

four, quattuor 

free, libero, 1 

friend, amicus, -i, m. 

friendship, amicitia, -ae, f. 

frighten, terreo, 2 

from, away from, 4 or ab, with 
abl.; down from, dé, with abl. 
out from, é or ex, with abl. 

from here, hinc 

furnish, praebed, 2 


proeli, 2.; 


garden, hortus, -i, m. 
garland, corGna, -ae, f. 
gate, porta, -ae, f. 
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Gaul, Gallia, -ae, f. 

general, dux, ducis, m.; impera- 
tor, imperatoris, m. 

Germany, Germania, -ae, f. 

gift, donum, -i, 7. 

girl, puella, -ae, f. 

give, do, 1 

glory, gloria, -ae, f. 

go, discédo, 3 

go into, intré, 1 

god, deus, -i, m. 

goddess, dea, -ae, f. 

gold, aurum, -i, 2. 

good, bonus, -a, -um 

good-by, valé, valéte 

grain, fromentum, -1, 7. 

grateful, gratus, -a, -um 

great, magnus, -a, -um 

greatest, maximus, -a, -um 

greatly, magnopere, vehementer 

Greece, Graecia, -ae, f. 

Greek, a Greek, Graecus, -i, m. 

greet, saluto, 1 


hand, manus, -is, f. 

hand over, trado, 3 

happy, laetus, -a, -um 

hard, dirus, -a, -um 

hasten, propero, 1; contend6, 3 
have, habe6, 2 

he, is 

head, caput, capitis, 7. 

hear, audio, 4 

heavy, gravis, -e 

height, altitid6, -inis, f. 

helmet, galea, -ae, f. 

help, v., juvo, 1 

help, 7., auxilium, auxili, 7. 
hen, gallina, -ae, f. 

her, eius; her (own), suus, -a, -um 
here, hic 


hesitate, dubit6, 1 

hide, céld, 1 

high, altus, -a, -um 

himself, reflex., sui; intens., ipse 

hinder, impedio, 4 

his, eius; his (own), suus, -a, -um 

hold, tened, 2 

home, domus, -iis, f. 

hope, spés, spel, f. 

horse, equus, -i, m. 

horseman, eques, equitis, m. 

hour, hora, -ae, f. 

house, aedés, -ium, f. plur. 

how, quam 

how many, quot 

huge, magnus, -a, -um; ingéns, 
ingentis 

hurry, propero, 1 

hut, casa, -ae, f. 


I, ego 

if, si 

in, in, with abl. 

in defense of, pro, with abl. 

in front of, pro, with abl.; ante, 
wiih acc. 

in return for, pro, with abl. 

in vain, fristra 

increase, augeo, 2 

influence, indiicé, 3; addiicd, 3 

inhabit, habito, 1 

inhabitant, incola, -ae, m. 

injury, injuria, -ae, f. 

instruct, doced, 2 

into, in, with acc. 

island, insula, -ae, f. 

it, id 

Italy, Italia, -ae, f. 


javelin, pilum, -i, x. 
journey, iter, itineris, 7. 
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joy, gaudium, gaudi, x. 
Julia, Julia, -ae, f. 
Julius, Julius, Juli, m. 


keen, Acer, dcris, acre 
Keep, retineod, 2 

kill, nec6d, 1; interficid, 3 
kind, bonus, -a, -um 
kindness, beneficium, -i, n. 
king, réx, régis, m. 
kingdom, régnum, -i, 7. 
know, sci6, 4 


lack, inopia, -ae, f. 

lady, matrona, -ae, f. 

lamp, lucerna, -ae, f. 

land, terra, -ae, f. 

language, lingua, -ae, f. 

large, magnus, -a, -um 

last, proximus, -a, -um 

late, tardus, -a, -um 

Latin, Latinus, -a, -um 

Latin, a Latin, Latinus, -i, m. 

laugh, rideo, 2 

lay siege, obsided, 2 

lay waste, vastd, 1 

lead, diic6, 3 

lead away, €diicé, 3 

lead out, édiicd, 3 

leader, dux, ducis, m. 

learn, ccgn6sco, 3 

leave, intr., discédd, 3; trans., re- 
linqud, 3 

legion, legid, legidnis, f. 

letter, epistula, -ae, f. 

liberate, liberd, 1 

lictor, lictor, -Oris, m. 

lieutenant, légatus, -i, m. 

like, amd, 1 

little, parvus, -a, -um 

live, habits, 1 


long, longus, -a, -um 
long, adv., longé- 

long time, dit 

look at, spectd, 1 
loosen, solv6, 3 

love, amo, 1 

Lucius, Licius, Liici, m. 


make, facio, 3 

make peace, pacem cOnfirm6, 1 
man, vir, viri, m.; hom6, hominis, m. 
manager, vilicus, -i, m. 

many, multi, -ae, -a 

Marcus, Marcus, -i, m. 
master, dominus, -i, m. 
meanwhile, interim 
messenger, nuntius, nunti, m. 
middle of, medius, -a, -um 
mile, mille passuum 

mine, meus, -a, -um 

money, peciinia, -ae, f. 
monster, monstrum, -tri, 
moon, lina, -ae, f. 

more, magis 

mother, mater, matris, f. 
mountain, mons, montis, m. 
move, moveod,.2; commoved, 2 
move out, démigr6, 1 

much, multus, -a, -um 

my, meus, -a, -um 

myself, reflex., mé; intens., ipse 


name, nomen, nominis, 7. 

nation, géns, gentis, f. 

native land, patria, -ae, f. 

near, proximus, -a, -um; propin- 
quus, -a, -um 

near, prep., prope, with acc. 

necessary, necesse 

neighboring, finitimus, -a, -um 

neither ... mor, neque... neque 
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never, numquam 

new, novus, -a, -um 

next, proximus, -a, -um 

nine, novem 

nineteen, tindéviginti 

no, nillus, -a, -um 

no longer, non diiitius 

nor (and not), neque, nec 

not, non 

not even, né... quidem 

not only ... but also, non solum 
... sed etiam 

nothing, nihil 

now, nunc 

number, numerus, -i, m. 


obtain, obtinesd, 2 

ocean, Oceanus, -i, 7. 

offer, do, 1 

often, saepe 

old man, senex, senis, m. 

on, in, with abl. 

on account of, ob or propter, with 
ace. 

one, tnus, -a, -um 

opinion, sententia, -ae, f. ° 

Orbilius, Orbilius, Orbili, mm. 

order, jubeo, 2 

ought, débes, 2 

our, noster, -tra, -trum 

ourselves, reflex., nds; intens., ipsi 

out of, é o7 ex, with abl. 

overcome, supero, 1 


part, pars, partis, f. 
peace, pax, pacis, f. 
people, populus, -i, m. 
picture, pictiira, -ae, f. 
place, locus, -i, m. 
please, délecto, 1 
pleasing, gratus, -a, -um 


pleasure, gaudium, gaum, .2. 
plow, ar6, 1 

poet, poéta, -ae, m. 

point out, démonstro, 1 
poor, miser, -era, -erum 
possess, possided, 2 

power, potestas, potestatis, f. 
praise, laud6, 1 

prepare, paro, 1 

proceed, procéd6, 3 
procession, pompa, -ae, f. 
protect, défendo, 3 
protection, praesidium, praesidi, n. 
province, provincia, -ae, f. 
punishment, poena, -ae, f. 
pupil, discipulus, -i, m. 

put to flight, fugs, 1 


quickly, celeriter 


race, lidus, -i, m. 

rank, ord6, ordinis, m. 

ready, paratus, -a, -um 

recall, revocd, 1 

receive, recipi, 3 

recite, recitd, 1 

relative, propinquus, -i, m. 

remain, maneo, 2 

remember, memoria tene6, 2 

remove, removed, 2 

repel, repelld, 3 

reply, responded, 2 

rest of, reliquus, -a, -um 

reward, praemium, praemi, n. 

river, fluvius, fluvi, m.; flimen, 
fliminis, 7. 

Roman, Romanus, -a, -um 

Roman, a Roman, Romanus, -i, m. 

Rome, Roma, -ae, f. 

rose, rosa, -ae, f. 

run, curd, 3 
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safety, sallis, salitis, f. 
sail, navig6, 1 

sailor, nauta, -ae; m. 
salute, saliitd, 1 

same, idem, eadem, idem 
save, servo, 1 

Say, dico, 3 

school, liidus, -i, m. 
scout, explorator, exploratoris, m. 
sea, mare, maris, n. 
second, secundus, -a, -um 
Secunda, Secunda, -ae, f. 
secure, obtined, 2 

see, video, 2 

seek, peto, 3 

seize, occupd, 1; capid, 3 
senator, senator, senatoris, m. 
send, mitto, 3 

servant, servus, -1, m.; serva, -ae, f. 
set free, liberd, 1 

seven, septem 

she, ea 

shield, sciitum, -i, 7. 
ship, navis, navis, f. 
shop, taberna, -ae, f. 
short, brevis, -e 

shout, clam6, 1 

Sicily, Sicilia, -ae, f. 

side, latus, lateris, n. 
signal, signum, -i, 7. 
sister, soror, sororis, f. 
sit, seded, 2 

Six, sex 

sixteen, sedecim 

skilled, peritus, -a, -um 
sky, caelum, -i, n. 

slave, servus, -i, m.; serva, -ae, f. 
slay, interficis, 3 

sleep, dormid, 4 

small, parvus, -a, -um 

$0, ita 


soldier, miles, militis, m. 
son, filius, fili, m. 

soon, mox 

sort, modus, -1, m. 

speak, dico, 3 

speech, oratid, oratiOnis, f. 
stand, sto, 1 

state, civitds, civitatis, f. 
statue, statua, -ae, f. 
stay, maneo, 2 

stone, lapis, lapidis, m. 
story, fabula, -ae, f. 
stratagem, insidiae, -arum, f. plur. 
street, via, -ae, f. 

strong, validus, -a, -um 
study, studeo, 2 

sturdy, validus, -a, -um 
suddenly, subit6 
suitable, iddneus, -a, -um 
sun, s6l, sdlis, 7. 

supply, copia, -ae, f. 
surpass, supero, 1 
sword, gladius, gladi, m. 


table, ménsa, -ae, f. 

take, capio, 3 

talk, dics, 3 

tardy, tardus, -a, -um 

teach, doced, 2 

teacher, magister, -tri, m. 

tear, lacrima, -ae, f. 

tell, niintio, 1; narrd, 1 

temple, templum, -i, 7. 

tempt, tempto, 1 

ten, decem 

tenth, decimus, -a, -um 

Terentia, Terentia, -ae, f. 

terms, condicid, condicidnis, f. 

territory, finés, finium, m. plur. 

that, dem., is, ea, id; ille, illa, illud; 
tel., qui, quae, quod 
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the, not translated 

their, edrum, earum, edrum; their 
(own), suus, -a, -um 

themselves, reflex., sui; 
ipsi, -ae, -a 

then, tum 

thence, inde 

there, ibi 

they, ei, eae, ea; hi, hae, haec; 
illi, illae, illa 

thing, rés, rei, f. 

think, put6, 1 

third, tertius, -a, -um 

this, is, ea, id; hic, haec, hoc 

thither, eo 

thoroughly terrify, perterreo, 2 

thousand, mille 

three, trés, tria 

through, per, with acc. 

throw, jact6d, 1; jacid, 3 

time, tempus, temporis, 7. 

timid, timidus, -a, -um 

to, sign of dative; sign of infinitive; 
ad, with acc. 

today, hodié 

touch, tango, 3 

toward, ad, with acc. 

tower, turris, turris, f. 

town, oppidum, -i, 7. 

treaty, foedus, foederis, n. 

tribe, géns, gentis, f.; civitas, civi- 
tatis, f. 

tribune, tribiinus, -i, m. 

triclinium, triclinium, triclini, 7. 

Trojan, Trojanus, -a, -um 

Trojan, a Trojan, Trojanus, -i, m. 

Troy, Troja, -ae, f. 

try, tempto, 1 

turn, verto, 3 

twenty, viginti 

two, duo, duae, duo 


intens., 


under, sub, with abl. 
unfair; iniquus, -a, -um 
unfasten, solv6, 3 
unknown, ignotus, -a, -um 


very, maximé 

very large, maximus, -a, -um 
Veturia, Veturia, -ae, f. 

victor, victor, -Oris, m.° 

victory, victGria, -ae, f. 

villa, villa, -ae, f. 

visit, visitd, 1 

Voiscians, Volsci, -drum, m. plur. 


wage, gero, 3 

walk, ambul6, 1 

wall, miirus, -i, m.; moenia, moe- 
nium, . plur. 

wander, erro, 1 

war, bellum, -i, 7. 

warlike, bellicdsus, -a, -um 

warn, moneo, 2 

water, aqua, -ae, f. 

wave, unda, -ae, f. 

way, modus, -i, m. 

we, nos 

weapon, télum, -1, 7. 

welcome, v., recipid, 3 

welcome, adj., gratus, -a, -um 

well, bene 

well known, notus, -a, -um 

what, interrog., quis (qui), quae, 
quid (quod) 

what (a), quam 

whence, unde 

where, ubi 

which, qui, quae, quod 

white, albus, -a, -um 

whither, quo 

who, rel., qui, quae; interrog., 
quis 
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why, cur 

wicked, malus, -a, -um 
wide, latus, -a, -um 
wind, ventus, -i, m. 


wisdom, sapientia, -ae, f. 


wise, pridéns, priidentis 
wish, désider6, 1 
with, cum, with abl. 
withdraw, discédo, 3 
within, intra, with acc. 
without, sine, with abl. 
woman, fémina, -ae, f. 
woods, silva, -ae, f. 
word, verbum, -i, 7. 
work, laboro, 1 
wound, v., vulnero, 1 


wound, z., vulnus, vulneris, 7. 


wounded, vulneratus, -a, -um 
wretched, miser, -era, -erum 
write, scribo, 3 


year, annus, -l, ™. 

yesterday, heri 

yield, cédo, 3 

yoke, jugum, -i, 7. 

yonder, ille, illa, illud 

you, sing., tu; plur., vos 

young man, aduléscéns, adulés- 
centis, m. 

your, sing., tuus, -a, -um; pilur., 
vester, -tra, -trum 

yourself, reflex., te or vos; intens., 
ipse 


zeal, studium, studi, 7. 
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Appendix (Ap.) and to illustrations (Il.) are by pages. 


a, ab, agent, 258; place from which, 
270; 294, 8; 671; separation, 294, 
8; 490 | 
abbreviations, p. xviii; 331, 2; 381, 
3, 4; 595, 8 
ablative: of accompaniment, 269 
of agent, 258 
of cause, 404 
of description, 897 
of manner, 296 
of means, 281 
of place from which, 270; 671 
of place where, 282; 648; 671 
of respect, 685 
of separation, 490 
of time, 572 
with prepositions, 242 
.summary of uses, 686; 901 
accent, Ap. 4 
accompaniment, abl. of, 269 
accusative : as subject of infinitive, 454 
in exclamations, 701, 7 
of direct object, 20 
of extent, 560 
of place to which, 573; 648; 671 
with prepositions, 151 
summary of uses, 890 
adjectives: agreement, 32; 162 
comparison, regular, 841; of adjec- 
tives in -er, 841; of adjectives in 
-lis, 841; of irregular adjectives, 
874; Ap. 23 

dative with, 479 

declension, of adjectives in -er, 200; 
310; Ap.17; of comparatives, 
842; Ap. 19; of first and second 
declensions, 162; 243; Ap. 17; 
of irregular adjectives, 748, 7; 
881, 2; Ap. 18; of superlatives, 
842; of third declension, 712; 
726, 3; Ap. 18 

' position of, 2, 3; 280, 3 

possessive, 138, 4; 200; 526; omis- 
sion of, 31, 3 

predicate, 140; 780 

reflexive, 527 


translated as adverb, 338, 10; 427, 
7; as noun, 241, 8 
translation of superiative, 841 
used as nouns, 177, 1 
with the dative, 479 
adverbs: comparison, 882; Ap. 23; 
irregular, 883; Ap. 23 
formation, 749 
of place, 739; in English, 741, 2 
affirmative answers, 138, 5 
agent, abl. of, 258 
agreement: of adjectives, 32; 162 
of appositives, 79 
of intensive pronouns, 502 
of perfect passive participle, 403 
of possessive adjectives, 200 
of predicate nouns and adjectives, 
138, 2; 140 
of relative pronouns, 798 
of verbs, 21 
with quam, 881, 12 
alii... alii, 647, 3 
alius and alter, 650, 4 
Anglo-Saxon, pp. xv, xvi; 24, 4; 46, 
3; 353, 3. See heteronyms 
answers to questions, 138, 5 
ante and anti, 165, 3 
antecedent, 797 
antepenult, Ap. 3 
Appendix, use of, 44 
apposition, 78, 2; 79; appositive trans- 
lated as an adjective, 871, 8 
article omitted, 2, 1 
assimilation, 431, 3 
auxiliary do or did, 17, 6 


books for outside reading, p. xiv 


cado, caedo, and céd6, 769 
calendar, 406 

cardinal numerals, 778; Ap. 24 
case endings, 18 


case uses. See nominative, genitive, 
etc. 
cases, 14 


cause, abl. of, 404 
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cognate languages, 81, 3; 122, 4; 142, 
4; 261, 3; 281; 45 4; 538, 5, 6: 
796, 9. See also heteronyms 

cognomen, 452,1 | : 

collateral reading in English. Sce 
reference, books for 

command, negative, 559, 6 

comparison, of adjectives, see adjec- 
tives; of adverbs, sce adverbs 

complementary infinitive, 550 

conjugation, defined, 13; number of 
classes of, 43; first, 43; 44; 257; 
295 ; 308 ; 329 ; 362 ; 390; 403; 
428; second, 43; 44: 257; 295: 
308; 329; 390; 403; 428; third, 
596; 608; 637; 670; 684; 727; 
third, in -io, 658; fourth, 596; 608; 
637; 670; 684; 727; sum, 139; 
320; 351; 440; possum, 812 

conjunctions, force of: et, 117, 5; 
nam, 150, 2; sed, 319, 4 

consonants, sounds of, Ap. 2 

context, an aid in translation, p. xxiv 

correlatives, 647, 3 

cum, enclitic use, 268, 7; in phrase of 
accompaniment, 269; in phrase of 
manner, 296 


dative: contrasted with acc., 220 
of indirect object, 220 
of reference, 781, 3 
with adjectives, 479 
with compounds, 898 
with special verbs, 899 
summary of uses, 781; 902 
declension, defined. 13; number, 22 
declensions. See first declension, etc. 
demonstratives, 466. See hic, idem, 
ille, and is 
derivatives, English: from fourth 
principal part, 366; 379; 589 
proportion of, pp. xvi, xx 
See Latin stems in English deriva- 
tives; Latin words and roots in 
English; methods of studying; 
stories of words 
derivatives, Latin. Sce related Latin 
words; prefixes; suffixes 
description, abl. of, 897; sen. of, 468 
differences between Latin and En g- 
ish, pp. xxvii, xxviii; 17, 7; 18; 
290: 281; 295; 329; 390; 403; 
572; 781 
diphthongs, Ap. 2 
direct object, 18 
direct statement 811, 2; 827 
domus, declension of, 857 
dum, present tense with, 294, 6 
duo, declension of, 778 


6, ex, 270; 671 

ea, personal pronoun, declension of, 
Ap. 20 

ego, declension of, Ap. 20 

enclitic, 39, 3; cum, 268, 7; 
3; -que, 378, 6 

endings, case, 18; importance of, 18; 
personal, 40; 256; 363 

English dictionaries, showing origit- 
of words, p. 155 (note) 

English geographical names, 4, 2 

e0, how used, 739 

et, use of, 117, 5 

exclamation, acc. of, 701, 7 

expletive, 319, 7 

extent, acc. of, 560 


fifth declension, 872; 
English, 872 
first conjugation. See conjugation, 
present indicative, etc. 
first declension, 22; 69; 104; 186; 
220% 2423 gender of, 163; nouns 
of, in English, 69; 202, 3; 369; 
summary of, 243 
fourth conjugation, 596; 608; 637; 
670; 684; 727 
fourth declension, 857; nouns of, in 
English, 857 
French, 71, 3; 563, 3; 703, 4 
future active infinitive, 873 
future active participle, 647, 2; 873 
future indicative: of the first and 
second conjugations, 329 
of the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions, 637 
of sum, 351 
translated by the English present, 
328, 2 
future infinitive active, 873 
future perfect indicative : of the first 
and second conjugations, active, 
390; passive, 428 
of the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions, 428 
of sum, 440 


-ne, 39, 


nouns of, in 


gender, of the first declension, 93; 
of the second declension, 93; of 
the third declension, 539; of the 
fourth declension, 857; of "the fifth 
declension, 872 

genitive: of certain adjectives in -ius, 
701, 2; 881, 2 
of description, 468 
of nouns in -ius and -ium, 186 
of possession, 186 
of the whole, 621 
summary of uses, 891 
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heteronyms, 24, 4; 61, 4; 106, 4; 
353, 3; 420, 3; 492, 2; 610, 3; 
650, 3; 741, 4; "770, 4, 6 


hic, demonstrative, 480; use of, 481; 
contrasted with ille, 481; 486 

hic, adverb, use of, 739 

hinc, use of, 739 

hic, use of, 739 

i-stem nouns, 559, 5; 587, 8; 607, 
3; 625, 9; 683, 63 7133. 714 

ibi, use of, 739 

id, declension of, Ap. 21 

idem, declension of, 514 

ille, declension of, 480; use of, 481; 


contrasted with hic, 481; 486 
imperative, formation of, 152; use 
of, 152 
imperfect. See past progressive 
impersonal verbs, 896, 6 
inde, use of, 739 
indirect object, 220 
indirect statements, 827 
infinitive : complementary, 550 
formation of, present active, 43; 
present passive, 453; 465, 6; 
779; future active, 873; perfect 
active, 859; perfect passive, 884 
gender of, 620, 5 
in indirect statements, 827 
objective, 455 
subjective, 118 
summary of uses, 813 
inflection, defined, 12 
intensive pronoun, 501; 502 
interrogative pronoun, 58, 4; 
199; 232, 3; 268, 1 
-i6, verbs i in, 658 
ipse, declension of, 502; use of, 502 
argg ae adjectives, 748, 7; 881, 2; 


119; 


termcniae comparison, of adjectives, 
874; of adverbs, 883 

irregular verbs. See sum and pos- 
sum 

is, declension of, Ap. 20; used as de- 
monstrative pronoun and adjective, 
466; 467; used as personal pro- 
noun, 59 

Italian, 95,5; 784, 6 


Latin, spread of, pp. xv-xvii. See 
methods of studying 

Latin eae p. xviii; 331, 2; 
381, 3, 4; 595, 8 

Latin a aid in English spelling, 


p. x 
omg -tble, 862, 5 
ant, -ent, 492, 4 


assimilation of prefixes, 331, 4; 431, 
3; 483, 4; 552, 4; 689, 4; 716, 
5; 730,5; 770,5; 829,5 
double consonants retained, 95; 3s 
165, 4; 298, 4; 483, 4; 703, 6 
loss of letters, 234, ai 298, 4 
obscure vowels, 106, Zs 122. 2s 
179, 4; 542, 4; 640,4; 716, 3 
original consonants preserved, 4, 1; 
46, 4; 530, 5; 563, 5; 689, 4; 
730, 5 
silent letters, 470, 4 
-tion, -sion,, 589 
Latin an aid in the sciences and pro- 
a rs 4; 353, 4; 627, 2; 716, 
4; 886, 3 
Latin an “aia i in the study of the Ro- 
mance languages. See French, 
Italian, and Spanish 
Latin an aid to the correct use of 
English grammar, 24,5; 81, 5; 
106;.53; 165, 5; 1389, 5, 6; a 4: 
754, 3; 800, 5; 816, 6; 829, 6 
Latin endings in English words, 
first declension, 69; 186; 492, 3; 
second declension, 91; 104; 161, 
1; 189, 4; third declension, 542, 
3; 660, 4; fourth declension, 857; 
fifth declension, 872; comparative, 
701, 3; 841; superlative, 841; irreg- 
ular comparison, Ap. 23; personal 
endings, 40; 393, 2; 362 
Latin mottoes, phrases, and quota- 
tions, pp. xviii, xxxi; 442; 794; 
816, 5; 857; 87 2 
Latin stems in English derivatives, 
of nouns of second declension in -er, 
310; of third declension, 539; 576; 
639; 783; of participial stem of 
verbs, 366; 379; 589 
Latin words and roots in English: 
aequus, 516, 2; agricola, 370, 2; 
amicus, 234, 2; annus, 95, 2; ca- 
dere, 770, 4; caedere, 770, 3; Cae- 
sar, 353, 2: cantare, 420, 2; "caput, 
552, 3; carrus, 154, 3; castra, 483, 
2 ‘cédere, 770, 2; corpus, 542, 2; 
currere, 627, 3; dicere, 610, 2; 
excutere, 876, 2; facere, 844, 4; 
flectere, 640, 2; frangere, 829, 4; 
gratus, 844, 3; grex, 284, 2; incola, 
370, 2; integer, 505, 2; jacere, 660, 
2; 741, 3; jurare, 816, 3; ligare, 
730, 3; litera, 213, 3; locus, 132, 3; 
magister, 381, 2; magnus, 311, 3; 
malus, 245, 2; migrare, 331, 3; 
mittere, 673, 2; monére, 530, 2; 
nomen, 563, 2; novus, 34, 2; nin- 
tiare, 222, 3; omnis, 716, 2; drare. 
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431, 2; 6rdd, 590, 3; parare, 179, 
3; pars, 590, 4; pellere, 829, 2; 
pendere, 703, 3; plorare, 492, 2; 
ponere, 886, 2, 3; portare, 24, 2; 
rés, 872; scire, 829, 3; scribere, 
862, 4; sedére, 46, 2; servare, 340, 
2; similis, 844, 2; spectare, 9, 2; 
spirare, 298, 3; stare, 81, 2; strin- 
gere, 577, 2; tempus, 689, 2; unus, 
122, 3; vallum, 483, 3; venire, 650, 
2; verbum, 261, 2; vertere, 703, 2; 
bi ie 2; vidére, 322, 3; vocare, 

Latin words now in English, p. xviii 

licet, 896, 6 

locative, 858 


manner, abl. of, 296 
means, abl. of, 281 
medius, translation of, 241, 8 
methods of studying, pp. xxiii-xxix; 
inflections, 44; 69; 91; 51, 1; 
pei 186; 220; 242; 481; 502; 
syntax, pp. xxvi-xxvii; 18; 31, 1; 
78, 23 138, 2} 150, 13 177, 13 
220; 254, 5 
vocabulary, pp. xxiv-xxvi; 3; 53; 
p. 54; p.62; p. 129 
See suggestions for translation and 
suggestions for understanding the 
thought in the Latin order 
mille, declension of, 796, 6 
months, derivation of names of, 406 


-ne. See enclitic 

nominative, as subject, 19; as predi- 
cate noun and adjective, 140; 780 

nonne in questions, 130 

notebook, p. xx; Ap. 1 

nouns (See first declension, efc.), in 
predicate, 140; 780 

num in questions, 130 

numerals, 103, 3; 778; 
778; ordinals, 778 


cardinals, 


object, direct, 18; indirect, 220 

oportet, 896, 6 

order of words, 2, 3, 4; 58, 5; 220; 
280, 3 

ordinal numerals, 778 


participial stem, 366 

participial system, 366 

’ participles, in English, 750; in Latin, 
751. Seepresent active, future active, 
and perfect passive participle 

parts of speech, 11 

Passive voice, 255 


past perfect, of first and second con- 
jugations, active, 390; passive, 428; 
of third and fourth conjugations, 
active and passive, 727; of sum, 
440 
past progressive, of first and second 
conjugations, active, 295; passive, 
308; of third and fourth conjuga- 
tions, active, 596; passive, 608 
perfect, of first and second conjuga- 
tions, active, 362; 379; passive, 
403; of the third and fourth conju- 
gations, active, 670; passive, 684; 
of sum, 440 
meanings of, 367; compared with 
past progressive, 367. 
translation of, after postquam, ubi, 
simul ac, 711, 9 


perfect infinitive, active, 859; pas- 
sive, 884 — 
perfect passive participle, fourth 


principal part, 365; derivative of 
fourth principal part, 379; in for- 
mation of participial system, 366; 
modifying subject, in English, 750; 
in Latin, 752; with modifying 
phrase, 587, 6; 620, 1; 647, 1; 
701, 6; 711,4; 748,6; 752; 826,3 

perfect stem, 362; 364; 366 

perfect system, 366 

personal endings, active, 40; pas- 
sive, 256; perfect, 363 

personal pronouns, 59; 119; 199; 
232, 5; 268, 1 

phrases, p. xviii; 442; 794 

place from which, abl. of, 270; 671 

place ideas, review of, 648; 671 

place to which, acc. of, 573; 648; 
671; preposition omitted, 573 

place Where abl. of, 282; 648; 671; 
expressed by locative, 858 

plural subject with singular verb, 

possession. See genitive 

possessive adjectives, 138, 4; 200; 
526; omission of, 31, 3 

possum, 812 

prae-, as prefix, 389, 5 

praenomina, 138, 3; 378, 4; 452, 1 

predicate accusative, 780, 2 

predicate nominative, 140; 780, 

predicate nouns and adjectives, 
138, 2; 140; 780 

prefixes: ante and anti, 165, 3; as- 
similation of, 431, 3; con-, force of, 
p. 451 (note); in English, 165, 3; 
272; in Latin verbs, 272, 2; 769; 
815; with Latin roots in English 
currere, 627, 3; dtcere, 599, 2; 
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mittere, 673, 2; pellere, 829, 2; spi- 
rare, 298, 3; vertere, 703, 2; vidére, 
322, 3. 
prepositions, with abl., 241, 7; 242; 
with acc., 241, 7 
present active participle, in English, 
750; in Latin, 889, 7, 9 
present indicative: of first_conjuga- 
tion, active, 44; passive, 257 
of second conjugation, active, 44; 
passive, 257 
of third and fourth conjugations, 
active, 596; passive, 608 
of ee of the third conjugation, 


of second conjugation distinguished 
— future of third and fourth, 
of sum, 139 
translation, 44 
with dum, 294, 6 
present infinitive. See infinitive 
present stem, 43 
present system, 366 
principal parts, 365 
progressive meaning, 295 
pronouns: demonstratives (See hic, 
idem, ille, and is) 
intensive, 501; 502 


interrogative, 58, 4; 119; 199; 
232,33 268) 1 
personal, 59; 119; 199; 232, 5; 


268, 1 
reflexive, 503 
relative, 797; agreement of, 798; 
referring to previous sentence, 
840, 5 | 
pronunciation, p. xxx; Ap. 2-4 


quam, in comparisons, 549, 1 

quantity, of syllables, Ap. 3; of vowels, 
Ap. 3 

-que. See enclitic 

questions, with -ne, 39, 3; 130; with 
nénne, 130; with num, 130 

qui, 797; agreement of, 798; referring 
to previous sentence, 840, 5 

quis. See interrogative pronoun 

quo, use of, 739 

quotations, p. xxxi; 794 


reference, books for, pp. xiv, 91, 106, 
121, 135, 142, 166 

reference, dative of, 781, 3 

reflexive adjective, 527 

reflexive pronouns, 503 

related Latin words, groups of, 575; 
617; 693; 755; 815; 845. See pre- 
fixes and suffixes 


relative pronoun, 797; agreement of, 
798; referring to previous sentence, 
840, 5 . 

resemblances of English’ to Latin, 
81, 33 122, 4: 142, 49° 261, 3; 
563, 5; 784, 7 

respect, abl. of, 685 

review, word lists for, Ap. 4-14 

Reviews, 53-56; 112-115; 172-175; 
227-230; 289-292; 345-348; 413-- 
416; 460-463; 520-523; 582-585; 
631-634; 696-699; 762-765; 8&35- 
838; 903-905 

Roman agriculture, Il. 62, 231 

Roman amusements:  gladiatorial 
contests, 646; 647, 1, 2; Il. 346; 
races in the circus, 279; 280, 2, 5; 
ae 3; 293; 294, 9; Il. 143, 145, 

HE 

Roman baths, 241, 13; Il. 53 

Roman day, 150, 7 

Roman dress: bulla, 17, 4; Il. 12; 
calceus, 150, 3; Il. 79; palla, 31, 4; 
stola, 31, 4; Il.17; toga, 78, 5; 
Il. 45; toga praetexta, p. 223; toga 
virilis, p. 223; 438; tunica, 17, 3; 
Il. 11 

Roman education, 31, 2, 5; 128; 
129, 2, 3, 5-7; Il. 73, 75, 78; books, 
129, 5; _Il. 68; tabella, 129, 6; Il. 68 

Roman Empire, extent of, p. xii; 
(map) p. xxiv; growth of, 483, 2; 
537, 1; (maps) pp. 255, 280 

Roman family, 470, 3; paedagégus, 
129. 2; slaves, 17, 5; 90, 4; 103, 1 

Roman Forum, II. x, xix, 6, 157; 306; 
307, 2 : 

Roman furniture, 39,2; cathedra, 39, 
2; Il. 21; lamp, 39, 2; Il. 21, 22; 
ménsa, 39, 2; Il. 129; sella, 39, 2 

Roman games for children, 17, 2 

Roman house, 240; appearance of 
early, Il. xiv; atrium, 78, 1; Il. 122; 
entrance, Il. 32; garden, Il. 96, 101, 
110; interior, Il. 49, 122; janitor, 
241, 6; pergula, 129, 3; peristyle, 
78, 1; Il. 11, 42, 49; plan of, p. 123; 
tablinum, 240; Il. 122; triclinium, 
240; 267; Il. 136; villa, Il. 54, 56, 
96, 101; walls, 58, 3; water supply, 
241, 9 

Roman legends: Appius Claudius, 
570; Camillus and the School- 
master, 839; Castor and Pollux, 
606; Caudine Forks, 795; Cincin- 

_natus, 451; Cloelia, 880; Corio- 
lanus, 488; Cornelia, 524; Decius, 
747; Dentatus, 584; Fabii, 594; 
Fabius Maximus, 870; Fabricius, 
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548; Gauls in Rome, 586; Geese 
save Rome, 825; Hannibal, 895; 
905; Horatii and Curiatii, 499; 
Horatius Cocles, 327; 337; Man- 
lius, 766; Mettus Curtius, 388; 
Papirius and Fabius, 776; Pyrrhus, 
536; 635; Regulus, 558; Roimans 
in Defeat, 810; Romulus and Re- 
mus, 464; Sabine Women, 854; 
Scaevola, 360; 377; Servius Tul- 
lius, 888; Sibylline Books, 512; 
Tarpeia, 448 

Roman meals, 268, 3, 5, 6, 8-10, 12, 
13; baker’s shop, Il. 137, 163; 
bread, IJ. 165 

Roman mirrors, 683, 3 

Roman money, Il. 40; early, Il. 76 

Roman (Greek) myths and fables: 
Aeneas, 401; 417; Daedalus and 
Icarus, 426; Hercules, 837; Niobe, 
291; Penelope, 522; Perseus, 656; 
668; 682; 700; 710; 725; 737; 
Sword of Damocles, 229; Theseus, 
415; 462; Ulysses and Polyphemus, 
el 698; 764; Wolf and Lamb, 
347 

Roman pets for children, 17, 8 

Roman playthings, 17, 2 

Roman public life, consuls and dic- 
tator, 451; 587, 1; fascés, 767, 8; 
hostages, 881, 5; lictor, 767, 8; II. 
45, 411; Senate-house, 571, 7; tri- 
binus, 767, 2 

Roman religion: gods, 209; harus- 
picés, 748, 2; Juno, 177, 3; sacri- 
fice, Il. 94; Sibylline Books, 513, 2; 
ne 420, 4; Il. 66, 92; Vestals, 

Roman streets and transportation, 
58, 3; 68, 1, 4; Il. 37, 38, 69; car- 
riage, Il. 39; cisium, Il. 37; lectica, 
68, 4; Il. 37; mile, 855, 7; mili- 
arium, 489, 2; shops, 58, 3; Il. 
xxv, 32, 48 

Roman warfare: ariés, 625, 8; ar- 
mor, 161, 7; Il.85; attack on a 
town, 619; 624; ballista, 625, 7; 
il. 333; camp, p. 243; Il. 243, 249; 
catapulta, 625, 7; Il. 332; cavalry, 
896, 5; fossa, p. 243; galea, 161, 7; 
Il. 85; gladius, 161, 7; Il. 85; im- 
pedimenta, 478, 4; jimenta, 478, 4; 
Il. 245; lérica, 161, 7; 478, 8; II. 
85; miles, 161, 7; Il. 85; pilum, 
161, 7; Il. 85; pluteus, 625, 6; 
sarcina, 478, 11; Il. 246; scorpid, 
625, 7; Il. 332; scitum, 161, 7; 
Tl. 85; testidd, 625, 5; triumphus, 
p.178; 349; Il.179; turris, 625, 


4; ‘“tunder the yoke,”’ 796, 1; IL. 
424; vallum, p. 243 


Roman water-supply, 241, 9 
Roman writing, 129, 6; 254, 1; IL 


70, 130 


Romance languages, p. xv 


salvé, salvéte, 232, 1 
sé in indirect statements, 856 
second conjugation. See present in- 


dicative 


second declension, 91; 161, 1; 186; 


220; 242 

contracted genitive singular, 186 
gender of, 163 

nouns of, in English, 91; 186 
summary of, 243 


separation, abl. of, 490 
Spanish, 46, 5 
stem of verbs, present, 42; 596; per- 


fect, 362; 364; 366; participial, 366 


stories of words: abominable, 754, 


oe adieu, 353, 3s alarm, 322, 2: 
albumen, 353, 4; antic, 9,3; arena, 
p. xix; auction, 340, 4; augur, 754, 
2; ceiling, 202, 2; Chester, 483, 2; 
circus, 284, 3; congregation, 284, 2; 
conjugation, 800, 3; contemplate, 
420, 4; cornucopia, 189, 2; dative, 
220; fugacious, 590, 2; gladiator, 
165, 2; gladiolus, 165, 2; habit, 
24, 3; host, 563, 4; ignoramus, 
393, 2; indolent, 689, 3; insolent, 
577, 3; integer, 505, 2; interroga- 
tion point, 673, 3; janitor, 179, 2; 
jiminy, 607, 4; journal, 876, 3; 
lunatic, 213, 2; millennium, 730, 4; 
mint, 530, 4; money, 530, 4; omen, 
754, 2; omnibus, 542, 3; pastor, 
862, 2; pecuniary, 142, 3; posse 
comitatus, 816, 5; preposterous, 
470, 2; radish, 552, 2; recalcitrant, 
154, 2; recipe, 886, 4; reservoir, 
340, 3; salary, 552, 5; savage, 
222, 2; subjugate, 800, 4; sub- 
poena, 492, 3; tacit, 298, 2; tan- 
dem, 142, 2; togs, 81, 4; trivial, 
61, 3; umbrella, 189, 3; veto, 40; 
vicinity, 893, 3; villain, 106, 3; 
Vincent, 640, 3; voyager, 61, 4; 
wall, 483, 3 


subject, three ideas in, 259 

subject of infinitive, 454 
substantives, 177, 1; 711, 8 
suffixes: English, 529; 541; 590, 4; 


660, 3; 703, 5; 844, 4; 862,5 

Latin, -anus or -inus and -icus, 688; 
-bilis, 861; -ia or -tia, 369; -ius, 
861; -lentus, 542, 2; -or, 688; 
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-dsus, 529; -tas, 562; 716, 3; 
-tid, 589; -tor, 541; -tidd, 598; 
-tus, 861; -ulus, 470, 3 
suggestions for translation, pp. xxiii- 
xxixs pp. 1, 6, 10, 17, 21, 36,, 47 
67, 129, 17), 191s 7,23 &;, 3h, 6; 
53; 90,2; 150, 2; 465, 1; 726, 5 
suggestions for understanding the 
thought in the Latin order, p. 1; 


18: p.21;5 pi. S63 p.423. p.733 
150, 2, 4; 161, 2, 4; 177, 4; 186; 
p. 101; 232, 2, 4; 242; 307, 4; 


361, 2; 402, 6; 418, 4; 465, 1, 5; 
811, 3 
sui, declension of, 503; use of, 503 
sum, present, 139; past progressive, 
rer future, 351; perfect tenses, 


summary of first and second de- 
clensions, 243 

suus and eius, use of, 527 

syllables, quantity of, Ap. 3 


tense. See present indicative, etc. 

tense signs: future, first and second 
conjugations, 329; future, third 
and fourth conjugations, 637; fu- 
ture perfect active, 390; past per- 
fect active, 390; past progressive, 
295; summary, 391 

tenses, 15 

there, uses of, 319, 7 


third conjugation, 596; 608; 637; 
670; 684; 727 

third declension, 538; 539; gender 
of, 539. See i-stem nouns and ad- 

_ jectives 

time, abl. of, 572 

time how long, acc. of, 560 

to, with verbs of motion, 177, 4; 220 

translation. See suggestions for trans- 
lation 

trés, declension of, 778 

tu, declension of, Ap. 20 


values of Latin, pp. xxi-xxii 
verbs: agreement of, 21 
conjugation of, Ap. 25 
personal endings, active, 40; pas- 
sive, 256; perfect, 363 
principal parts, 365 
progressive meanings, 295 
stems, present, 42; 596; perfect, 
362; 364; 366; participial, 366 
tense signs. See tense signs 
See present indicative, etc. 
vocative, 104 
voice, active, 255; passive, 255 
vowel changes in related words, 
575; 769; 815 
vowels, quantity, Ap.3; sounds, Ap.2 


words to be distinguished, groups 
of. 554; 628; 717; 801 


